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1. Introduction 


By way of introduction the question may be asked whether or not 
the description and analysis of psychic states, such as one of dread, 
give rise to any philosophical insight.’ Is dread not simply an emo- 
tion? As such, is it not the object of psychological and possibly 
psychiatric examination? Can a philosophically founded judgment be 
made concerning dread—a judgment which is not based upon 
empirical, inductive, or possibly clinical methods? 

If the question is formulated in this way, obviously the answer will 
have to be given in accordance with the form of the question. The 
point, however, is whether or not this way of putting the question 
does not show the predisposing influence of a desire to arrive at all 
costs at measurable and numerable results. As Plato shows in his 
Meno, man somehow anticipates the solution of a problem by his very 
attempt to solve it. One who asks reality psychological questions will 
receive psychological answers; one who proceeds as a biologist will 
arrive at biological insights; one who searches as a_ sociologist 
will propose sociological solutions, and so on. All these ways of 
asking questions are justified. But it is possible that there exists 
also a more fruitful and profound method of raising problems. Un- 
doubtedly, it is possible to determine the specific weight of Milo’s 
Venus and the aesthetic value of the planet Venus; yet the opposite 
problems will lead to more meaningful results. In an analogous 
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way, it is quite possible to consider dread as a psychical condition 
which happens to befall man, somewhat like a fit of coughing or a 
feeling of nausea, But it is more meaningful to ask oneself whether 
or not dread mirrors something of the essence of man, something 
which characterizes him just as much as thought, language, laughter, 
art, personal love, and so on. Since Sgren Kierkegaard philosophy 
has repeatedly tried to arrive in this way at a more profound insight. 
In this respect special mention must be made of Martin Heidegger, 
Karl Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel, and Jean-Paul Sartre. Their way of 
considering the question has exercised an enormous influence, which 
has had notable effect upon broad circles of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and physicians. This success does not prove that the 
solutions of these philosophers are acceptable without any qualifica- 
tion. However, we would like to quote the old saying, Ab esse valet 
illatio ad posse. From the actual existence of a philosophical method 
one may draw a valid conclusion regarding its possibility. To anyone 
who is not prejudiced it is manifest that dread, personal love, hope, 
and the like, are human modes of existence which are not purely 
fortuitous, and that for this reason they are capable of serving as 
starting points for speculations of anthropological philosophy. 


I should like to illustrate this point by means of one great philos- 
opher—Martin Heidegger. Obviously, it will not be possible to take 
into account the whole evolution of Heidegger as a man and a philos- 
opher, all the greatly divergent phases of his philosophical research, 
its different interpretations, and Heidegger’s own self-interpretation. 
I will limit myself to a single question—namely, What is the meaning 
of dread in the philosophical consideration of man, as it is given in 
Heidegger’s main work, Being and Time (Sein und Zeit [1926])? 
Only in a complementary way will reference be made to his minor 
works of the same period, What Is Metaphysics? (Was ist Meta- 
physik?),? The Essence of Ground (Vom Wesen des Grundes),° and 


'This paper was read at the Harvard referred to as Grund. 


Philosophical Club on April 26, 1956. 

2The first edition was published in 
1929; the fifth, at Frankfurt am Main, 
in 1949. Hereafter the work will be 
referred to as Met. 

‘The first edition was published in 
1929; the third, at Frankfurt am Main, 
in 1949. Hereafter the work will be 
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‘The first edition was published in 
1929; ihe second, at Frankfurt am Main, 
in 1950. Hereafter the work will be 
referred to as Kant. 

5“Die Welt ist gleichsam schon weiter 
draussen als es je ein Objekt sein kann” 
(Sein und Zeit, p. 366). Hereafter this 
work will be referred to as S.u.Z. 


Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics (Kant und das Problem der 
Metaphysik).* Later works will not be considered if only because in 
them Heidegger does not return to the phenomenon of dread. 


2. Dread in Heidegger’s Philosophy 


The World 


Accordingly, I will try to discover how Heidegger sees the problem 
in his so-called second phase, which probably is the most important 
period of his philosophical life. 


For Heidegger, man is essentially a “being-in-the-world.” This 
may sound quite simple, but usually it is misunderstood. It does not 
at all mean that man is located in a physical world. When Heidegger 
speaks of “‘world,” he does not mean by it the material cosmos, the 
universe of beings, or the totality of all actual and possible intentional 
objects. Likewise, worldly or mundane is not the opposite of tran- 
scendent, supernatural, or divine. What he means by world is perhaps 
best explained by means of his concept of concern. According to 
Heidegger, our relation to all that is, is not primarily that of knowing, 
loving, and tending, but that of being concerned in its various senses. 
What we are concerned with does not have the character of a thing 
in the Kantian sense. It is something which we handle, with which 
we are related in this way or that, which we must use. What is does 
not appear to us primarily as a res but as a utensil; our relation with 
it is that of concern understood in the various senses of the German 
word Sorge, such as “taking to heart,” “minding,” “worrying,” 
“taking precautions,” and “taking care of.” From this point of view 
reality is not a disordered pile of objects but reveals itself in a certain 
structure—one utensil refers to another, and all utensils together form 
for us a network of possible ways of acting or, as Heidegger expresses 
it, a “universe of utensils’ (Zeugganzes). Of course, this pragmatic 
whole is limited. There is an ultimate boundary beyond which all 
series of goals and means become lost in the vague, the opaque, the 
unknown. “The world is, as it were, already further outside than 
any object can ever be,” Heidegger remarks.° 
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Horizon 


Clearly, Heidegger refers here to Husserl’s concept of “horizon.” 
For Husserl, “horizon” has two meanings. His “external horizon” 
(AuBenhorizont) is concerned with spatial relationships. For instance, 
I am conscious that this table stands in a room, the room is in a 
house, the house in a street, a city, and so on. Of Pennsylvania, the 
United States, the earth, the system of planets, I have only a vague 
idea. My thinking becomes proportionally poorer in content-deter- 
minations as the concentric circles increase in size. However, there is 
one thing of which I am certain—even the system of planets, the 
stars, and so forth, are somewhere. This “somewhere” constitutes 
a spatial horizon.. Whatever belongs to the mode of being of a thing 
is bounded a priori by this horizon. In an analogous way, everything 
is related to the temporal “inner horizon” (Innenhorizont). For 
instance, I am able to anticipate my future, and I also do anticipate 
it all the time and of necessity. I think, for example, that I know 
what will happen to me in an hour, a day, or a week. Of events 
which will take place one, five, or ten years hence I have only an 
idea which is extremely poor in content. Finally a stage is reached 
of which I know nothing else than that even in the distant future 
something will happen. This certainty that even in the most distant 
moment something will happen constitutes the temporal horizon which 
usually I call “the future.” 

This conception is transposed by Heidegger to the pragmatic 
structure of environment (Umwelt). One utensil refers to another. 
The nail makes me think of the beam, the beam of the roof, the roof 
of the house. All this constitutes a definite connected whole. Even 
if I were to come across a utensil which I did not recognize or under- 
stand, I will always be able somehow to place it in a greater connected 
whole. I know at least this much, that it is good for something; it 
has a bearing upon this or that; in German, it has necessarily its 
Bewandtnis with this or that thing. This Bewandtnis or intercon- 
nection of all kinds of utensils again constitutes a kind of horizon. 
It is reassuring that, thanks to our “being-concerned-with,” all things 
are mutually ordered, that one thing refers to another, that all belong 
to a great horizon of usefulness and utility. And therefore I am at 


§“In-sein bedeuted wohnen bei... vertraut sein mit” (ibid., p. 54). 
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_ peace with them. As we express it, “We will let things be” (Wir 
lassen es dabei bewenden). 

It is to be noted that when Heidegger speaks here of a horizon, he 
does not think of the abstract mathematical concept of a limes or of 
a concept of limit in the Kantian sense, but of a concrete horizon. 
This concrete horizon can be characterized in many different and 
_ apparently contradictory ways. Take, for instance, the horizon of a 
landscape. This horizon certainly is not the landscape itself. On 
the contrary, the landscape is limited and rendered finite by it. With 
respect to the landscape the horizon is nothingness. Yet it is some- 
thing insofar as it has a definite function. The horizon explains not 
only the finiteness of the landscape but also gives it shape, design, 
and relief. Thanks to the horizon the landscape as a whole is visible, 
demonstrable (offenbar). Details are discernible in it for us, and they 
make meaningful behavior possible for us. Nevertheless, the horizon 
is not an object like other objects; it does not form part of the land- 
scape; it does not exist before the landscape or alongside it. It is a 
“nothing-of-landscape,” yet it is something—namely, that which 
makes the landscape possible. These judgments are only apparently 
contradictory. The apparent contradictions correspond with the 
ambiguity and ambivalence of the concept of horizon. Later we shall 
have to revert to this problem, although in a wholly different context. 


Dasein 


No matter how we conceive these various horizons, whether accord- 
ing to Husserl or according to Heidegger, they form the sphere of the 
trusted, the well-known, and the understandable. Whatever we 
encounter, be it as puzzling as it may, is in one respect immediately 
understandable—prior to every experience regarding the unknown 
reality, we understand it as belonging to the great existential horizon. 
We conceive it as located in the world. Note that this in has no 
spatial meaning, but rather characterizes the sphere of prepredicative 
acquaintance of all “worldly” beings and their mutual relationships. 
“Being-in,” says Heidegger, “means to dwell by . . . to be at home 
with.” * However, our own existence is not comparable with the 
being of things as given in nature (das Vorhandene) or with the being 
of utensils (das Zuhandene). It would rather be correct to say that 
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in being we are passionately interested in our being. Such a being 
Heidegger calls Dasein. Dasein is being which is interested in its 
being for its very being;’ ‘Dasein is that kind of being whose task 
it is to be. . .”;* or, to use the language of the French existen- 
tialists, “Jl a a étre.” 


Mood 


Generally speaking, we are not aware of this task. Through our 
reasoning intellect we are able to determine, order, and systematize 
things within the horizon of the world; thus reason hides and con- 
ceals the most fundamental truths. But there is a possibility of an 
unveiling (ErschlieBungsméglichkeit), which is more original than 
reason; namely, mood (Gestimmtsein). This phenomenon, which 
apparently is most trivial and ordinary, reveals to us precisely the 
oppressive nature of our existence, its characteristic of being-a-task- 
to-be-done. In the mood of anxiety, displeasure, and even boredom 
the fact that we have to be makes its entrance and appears as an 
oppressive burden. But lighthearted moods also prove the same, 
inasmuch as they take the burden of existence from our shoulders, if 
only for a short time. In the most common everyday mood we 
experience our “thrownness” (Geworfenheit). We suddenly know 
that we have to be and for our being have to depend upon the 
world. “Precisely in the most indifferent and inoffensive everyday- 
ness the being of Dasein can burst open into a naked ‘that it is and 
has to be.’”® In other words, through the mood and in the mood 
it is revealed to us that we find ourselves in a world without having 
previously known, chosen, loved, or willed it. For this reason 
Heidegger. calls that to which we pre-philosophically give the name 
of mood, in his philosophical language, Befindlichkeit; that is, the 
way in which man finds himself “thrown” into the world. 

Fear gives rise to a different question. Fear does not reveal the 
horizons of our existence but something within these horizons, some- 
thing which threatens, whose approach we feel, and whose dangerous 
nature we understand. Something which comes from a definite direc- 
tion and threatens is what constitutes the object of fear par excellence. 


Das Dasein ist Seiendes, dem es in se. . gerade in der gleichgiiltigsten 
seinem Sein um dieses selbst geht” und harmlosesten Alltiglichkeit kann das 
@bids pt 9L). Sein des Dasein als nacktes ‘Dass es ist 


8“Es ist seinem eigenen zu-sein tiber- und zu sein hat’ aufbrechen” (ibid., 
antwortet” (ibid., p. 42). p. 134). 
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(Probably you understand that Heidegger argues here against what 
he considers the undifferentiated rationalization of Scholastic phil- 
osophy—the malum futurum as the object of timor is not the same 
as the threat which comes closer and closer from a definite direction. ) 
Only the Dasein is capable of experiencing fear in this sense, for only 
the Dasein is passionately interested in its own existence. It feels 
itself threatened in its most proper concern, its existence. “Only 
being which in its being is interested in its very being can fear.” At 
any rate, that which we fear is something definite within the horizon 
of the world. Thus we have the essential possibility of fleeing from 
it. We turn away from it not only externally but especially internally. 
We do not want to think of the threat; therefore we take refuge in the 
security of amorphous society and public opinion (das Man). We do 
just like the others. We give up being ourselves, realizing our own 
possibilities, living our own lives. In the society of the impersonal 
das Man we forget our liberty, our own tasks; we forget them together 
with the dangers which threaten especially ourselves. The Dasein 
allows itself to be leveled down to the average (Hinebung). Thus the 
Dasein falls away into unauthentic being. It is not genuine, not 
itself, and becomes unfaithful to its own vocation. 

Dread 


Nevertheless, the foregoing survey is not the last word of Heidegger’s 
philosophy. The question which every man can and must raise is, 
Why do I fear? On the level of reason we cannot point to any cause 
for fear. On a purely rational level it is possible to enumerate all the 
reasons for fear, arrange them systematically, and determine our 
attitude towards them. Pain, sorrow, sickness, even our own death, 
have a definite place in our rational system. The Stoics, for instance, 
typically praised such a rationalization. We know, or at least we 
think we know, that after death we shall continue to live in the 
cosmos, or in the triumphant proletariat, or that our soul will con- 
tinue to exist while the body is dissolved, and so on. Nevertheless, 
we fear the threatening approach of danger. There must be a ground 
for this. Note that we say “ground” and not “cause.” There must 
be something which is the foundation for all kinds of fear. This 
foundation is dread (Angst). 

What is the difference between fear and dread? Dread is not 
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it does not have as its object 
In 


directed towards this thing or that; 
any thing, object, or person. It is not an intentional emotion. 
his peculiar language Heidegger gives expression to something which 
many other thinkers have independently observed. “The ‘what’ of 
dread is not something existing in our world.” *° This means, first 
of all, that one can dread without observing anything threatening. 
It means further that in the lived experience of dread all things become 
unimportant, meaningless, and irrelevant. Not only things themselves 
but also their purposive and pragmatic connections, their Bewandtnis, 
seem to lose their meaning. ‘The whole of interconnections, dis- 
covered in the world, between the things of nature (das Vorhandene) 
and utensils (das Zuhandene) is, as such, wholly unimportant. It 
lapses into nothingness.” Briefly, in the lived experience of dread, 
it is the very foundation itself which crumbles, the foundation upon 
which our whole life is based. For this reason Kierkegaard himself 
had said, “Dread may be compared with dizziness.” *? It is not this 
or that but everything, or rather the whole connection of everything, 
the very world itself, which suddenly seems to become oppressive, 
threatening, unheimlich. In other words, the world is no longer the 
trusted dwelling, whose every piece of furniture is dear to us and in 
which it is useful, safe, and meaningful to live. On the contrary, 
everything enclosed in our universal horizon suddenly appears strange, 
awful, puzzling, and devoid of meaning. And our own dealing with 
the things of the world, our handling of utensils, our life which ran 
its course along the lines laid down by the amorphous anonymity of 


das Man, seems to have become 


10Tyas Wovor der Angst ist kein in- 
nerweltlich Seiendes” (ibid., p. 186). 

11“Nie innenweltlich entdeckte Be- 
wandtnisganzheit des Zuhandenen und 
Vorhandenen ist als solche iiberhaupt 
ohne Belang. Sie sinkt in sich zusam- 
men” (ibid., p. 186). 

12Angst (Dutch translation of S. van 
Praag, p. 76). 

13Tm Wovor der Angst wird das 
‘Nichts ist es und Nirgends’ offenbar. 
Die Aufsissigkeit des innerweltlichen 
Nichts und Nirgends besagt phinomenal: 
das Wovor der Angst ist die Welt als 
~solche. Die vdéllige Unbedeutsamkeit, 
die sich im Nichts und Nirgends be- 
kundet, bedeutet nicht Weltabwesenheit, 
sondern besagt, dass das innerweltlich 
Seiende an ihm selbst so véllig belanglos 
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problematic, trivial, and useless. 


ist, dass auf dem Grunde dieser Unbe- 
deutsamkeit des Innenweltlichen die 
Welt in ihrer Weltlichkeit sich ecinzig 
noch aufdringt”’ (S.u.Z., pp. 186-87). 

14°Wovor die Angst sich ingstet, ist 
das In-der-Welt-sein selbst” _—(ibid., 
p. 187). 

15°Tn der Angst versinkt das unweit- 
lich Zuhandene, tiberhaupt das inner- 
lich Seiende. Die “Welt’ vermag 
nichts mehr zu bieten, ebensowenig das 
Mitdasein Anderer. Die Angst benimmt 
so dem Dasein die Méglichkeit verfallend 
sich aus der ‘Welt’ in der 6ffentlichen 
Angelegenheit zu verstehen. Sie wirft 
das Dasein auf das zuriick, worum es 
sich iingstet, sein eigentliches In-der- 
Welt-sein-kénnen” (ibid., p. 187). 

Re Miet. Diplo. 


Dasein and Dread 


Thus it should be clear that dread plays a very important role in 
the philosophy of Heidegger. However, this fact should not be 
misinterpreted. In Heidegger, there is no question of a philosophy of 
despair. But only in dread does the phenomenon of the world reveal 
itself clearly—negatively, because it becomes manifest that the world 
is neither this nor that, neither here nor there and that with respect 
to beings-in-the-world the world itself is nothing and nowhere; 
positively, because our being-concerned-with-the-world, our being- 
dependent-upon-the-world, briefly our ‘‘worldliness,” reveals itself 
unmistakably. As Heidegger literally says, “The ‘what’ of dread 
reveals itself as ‘it is nothing and nowhere.’ The trivial character of 
the beings-in-the-world signifies phenomenonally: that which dread 
dreads is the world as such. The utter unimportance which reveals 
itself in nothing and nowhere does not mean being away from the 
world but expresses that the beings-in-the-world are so wholly insig- 
nificant that, because of this unimportance of the beings-in-the-world, 
the world itself in its worldliness alone forces itself upon us.” ** And 
a little later: ‘That for which dread is in dread is precisely the very 
being-in-the-world.” ** Thus dread has a purifying and cleansing 
action. The flight into the one-like-many-ness of das Man, into the 
apparent safety of being among others with the average as the moral 
norm, appears meaningless and useless. Man is thrown back upon 
himself, upon his own genuine possibilities, upon that which really 
constitutes his existence. ‘In dread the utensils of our environment, 
as well as what is in-the-world, disappear. The ‘world’ as well as 
the Dasein-together-with-others no longer have anything to offer. In 
this way dread deprives the Dasein of the possibility to understand 
itself by ‘falling away’ from the world into public affairs. It throws 
the Dasein back upon that for which it is in dread—namely, its own 
potentiality of being-in-the-world.”** ‘“Being-in-the-world changes 
into the existential mode of not-being-at-home,” Heidegger states.” 
But this Un-heimlichkeit, this not-being-at-home, this unzuhause is 
precisely what is experienced in living through dread. True, this 
experience may be occasioned sometimes by physiological causes. But 
this fact does not say anything regarding its nature. As Heidegger 
correctly remarks, “The physiological release of dread [becomes] pos- 
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sible only because the Dasein dreads in the very foundation of its 
J) Bat Uy f 


being. 
The World and Nothingness 


In the preceding exposé we have followed the arguments of Being 
and Time in a simplified but faithful way without entering into many 
details. If we consult the other works of Heidegger dating from the 
same period, we are confronted with apparently deviating formulas. 
So we are obliged to make interpretations. In What Is Metaphysics? 
there is no question at all of ‘‘world” and “worldliness.” To our 
surprise, Heidegger says here that in the experience of dread nothing- 
ness comes to the foreground. To be more accurate, precisely because 
in the experience of dread, what-is escapes us in its totality, and the 
triviality of these beings comes to the foreground. When we dread, 
we reject what-is in its triviality, as well as its universal interconnec- 
tions. But the fact that we are able to do so shows that we are cap- 
able of transcending what-is. We may even say that this power to 
rise above what-is constitutes precisely the essence of Dasein. For 
Dasein means to be free, to be able to determine one’s attitude towards 
this or that and especially toward one’s own being. But Dasein would 
not be able to do this if it did not possess an original contact with 
that which, in respect of what-is, is radically other; 
nothingness. 


and this is 
The very fact that Dasein, in living through dread, is 
capable of rejecting what-is in its universal interconnection reveals 
its original relationship to nothingness. 
hilate what-is, 


Nothingness does not anni- 
for then what-is would no longer exist in its 
dread-provoking appearance; it does not deny what-is, for negation 
is a function of reason; but it attacks what-is in its existential value, 


17Nie physiologische Auslésung von 1Ohne urspriingliche Offenbarkeit 
Angst... [wird] nur méglich weil das des Nichts kein Selbstsein und keine 
Dasein im Grunde seines Seins sich  Freiheit” (ibid.). 
ingstet” (S.u. Z., p. 190). 20“Tyass das Bedrohende nirgends ist, 
18TDasein heisst: Hinausgehaltenheit characterisiert das Wovor der Angst.” 


in das Nichts. Sichhineinhaltend in das 
Nichts ist das Dasein je schon tiber das 
Seiende im  Ganzen_ hinaus. Dieses 
Hinaussein tiber das Seiende nennen wir 
die Transzendenz. Wiirde das Dasein im 
Grunde seines Wesens nicht transzen- 
dieren d.h, jetzt, wiirde es sich nicht von 
vortiberein in das Nichts hineinhalten, 
dann kénnte es sich nie zu Seienden 
verhalten, also auch nicht zu sich selbst” 
(Met., p. 382). 
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And, “Im Wovor der Angst wird das 
‘Nichts ist es und nirgends’ offenbar” 
(S. uw. Z., p. 186). 

21°Die véllige Unbedeutsamkeit, die 
sich im Nichts und Nirgends bekundet, 
bedeutet nicht Weltabwesenheit, sondern 
besagt, dass auf dem Grund dieser Un- 
bedeutsamkeit des Innerweltlichen die 
Welt in ihrer Weltlichkeit sich einzig 
noch aufdrangt” (ibid., p. 187). 


its meaningfulness, its relevancy. Nothingness does not annihilate 
but “naughtens” or “nihilates.” This is important with respect to 
liberty. For a free decision with respect to this or that is possible 
only because this or that is understood as trivial. As Heidegger him- 
self expresses it, Dasein means “being-projected-into-nothingness. 
Projecting itself into nothingness Dasein is already beyond what-is in 
its totality. This being beyond what-is we call transcendence. Were 
Dasein not in its essential basis transcendent—that is to say, not 
projected from the very start into nothingness—it could never be 
related to what-is and therefore could have no relationship to itself.” 7° 
But this would be contrary to the essence of the Dasein. Therefore, 
Heidegger concludes, “Without the original revelation of nothingness 
there is no self-being and no freedom.” ** 

Thus we see that in What Is Metaphysics? another voice is heard 
than in Being and Time. Although the voice is different, however, 
the intelligent listener will discover that the theme is the same, 
provided that no exaggerated importance is attached to a certain 
terminology. With respect to being-in-the-world, the source from 
which dread derives its essential possibility and intelligibility is that 
which is radically the other. In Being and Time, also, Heidegger 
claims, ‘Nothing of what is in the world as ‘given by nature’ or as 
‘utensils’ characterizes the ‘what’ of dread; the ‘what’ of dread 
reveals itself as ‘it is nothing and nowhere.’ ”° 

This radically other, of which the Dasein knows already and 
which enables it to transcend what-is in its universal interconnection, 
is called ‘the world’ in Being and Time. The world is here that 
which reveals the triviality of what-is. It is the world which “nihi- 
lates.” As we have seen before, “the utter unimportance which 
reveals itself in nothing and nowhere does not mean being-away- 
from-the-world but expresses that, because of this unimportance of 
what-is-in-the-world, the world in its worldliness alone forces itself 
upon us.” ”* It is a fact that in many Indo-Germanic languages angst 


* which is preserved, 


is connected with eng, a root meaning “‘narrow,’ 
for example, in the Latin angustiae. Hence Heidegger says: “What 
causes dread (beengt) is not ‘this’ or ‘that’ nor the sum total of all 
that is given in nature, but the general possibility of ‘utensils,’ that 
is, the world itself. When dread subsides, everyday speech usually 
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says: ‘It was not really anything’. . .” But “the nothing-of-utensils 
is based upon the most original ‘something,’ the world.” ” It is 
only because of our possibility as human beings to rise above all con- 
nections of finality and rationality and thus to establish a total 
horizon that the various existing beings become intelligible. The 
intelligibility and obviousness of beings in the world, their demon- 
strability—in Heidegger’s terminology, their Offenbarheit—can be 
thought only upon the basis of the totally other and the more original 
something.”* This something Heidegger calls nothingness. Therefore 
he says here: ‘Nothingness is neither an object nor a being at all. 
Nothingness occurs neither by itself nor ‘apart from’ what-is as a 
sort of adjunct. Nothingness is that which makes the revelation of 
what-is as such possible to our human Dasein.” And in his work 
Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, exactly the same affirmation is 
made: “Dread is that fundamental way of ‘being-placed’ (Befindlich- 
keit) which confronts one with nothingness. But the being of what-is 
is not at all intelligible—and herein lies the ultimate finiteness of 
transcendence—if Dasein is not in the very foundation of its essence 
projected into nothingness. This being projected into nothingness is 
not just any thinking of nothingness, which sometimes may be 
attempted, but an event which lies at the basis of every being situated 


22Was beengt, ist nicht dieses oder 
jenes, aber auch nicht alles Vorhandene 
zusammen als Summe, sondern die 
Moglichkeit von Zuhandenem wtberhaupt, 
d.h. die Welt selbst. Wenn die Angst 
sich gelegt hat dann pflegt die alltigliche 


Rede zu sagen: es war eigentlich 
nichts...” “Das Nichts von Zuhan- 
denheit griindet im _ urspriinglichsten 


‘Etwas’ in der Welt” (ibid.). 

23Tbid. 

24°Nyie Angst ist diejenige Grundbe- 
findlichkeit, die vor das Nichts stellt. 
Das Sein des Seienden ist aber itiber- 
haupt nur verstehbar — und darin liegt 
die tiefste Endlichkeit der Transzendenz 
— wenn das Dasein im Grunde seines 
Wesens sich in das Nichts hineinhiilt. 
Dieses Sichhineinhalten in das Nichts ist 
kein belicbiges und zuweilen versuchtes 
‘Denken’ des Nichts, sondern ein Ge- 
schehen, das allem Sichbefinden inmitten 
des schon  Seiendes zugrundeliegt” 
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(Kant, pp. 214 f.). 

25°Sich hinhaltend in das Nichts, ist 
das Dasein ja schon wtiber das Seiende 
hinaus. Dieses Hinaussein iiber das 
Seiende nennen wir Transzendenz’ (Met.. 
p. 32). 

25 Grids Pe. bade 

2"Toid., p. 18. 

28°Wir nennen das, woraufhin das 
Dasein als solches transzendiert, die 


Welt, und bestimmen jetzt die Trans- 
zendenz als  In-der-Wellt-sein”  (ibid., 
Div lo)e 

29°Tyas Dasein transzendiert, heisst: 


es ist im Wesen seines Seins weltbil 
dend” (ibid., p. 36). 

80“Transzendenz heisst Weltentwurf, so 
zwar dass das Entwerfende von Seienden, 
das es itbersteigt, auch schongestimmt 
durchwaltet ist” (ibid., p. 42). 

$1Cf. Kant, pp. 196 and 124. 

82°Tas ekstatische Wesen des Men- 
schen beruht in der Ek-sistenz” (p. 15). 


in the midst of what-already-is.” ** Briefly, nothingness is the hori- 
zon of the existent. The existence of beings in the world is their 
being embedded in this total horizon. In this sense nothingness has 
philosophically the same function in What Is Metaphysics? as the 
world has in Being and Time. 

The correctness of this interpretation appears also from the con- 
cept of transcendence. As we have seen before, in What Is Meta- 

physics? Heidegger says: ‘Projected into nothingness, the Dasein is 
already beyond what-is. This ‘being beyond’ what-is we call tran- 
scendence.’** In his work The Essence of Ground, which, as 
Heidegger himself emphasizes, originated at the same time as What 
Is Metaphysics? (1928), he calls attention to the fact that to transcend 
means to proceed beyond, to climb over, to rise above.?* But that 
beyond which one proceeds is “precisely and solely what-is itself.” 7’ 
Such a proceeding-beyond is possible only in function of the world. 
“We call that, which Dasein as such transcends, the world and now 
determine transcendence as being-in-the-world.”?* “The ‘Dasein 
_ transcends’ means that in the essence of its being it is formative of 
the world.” *® Dasein forms the world; it makes a project of the 
world; it does not create the world from nothing but forms it on the 
basis of its being-together-with-other-beings and having concern with 
them. In making a “project” of the world, being-placed-there, which 
pre-ontologically is mood, is a determining factor. Thus it can be 
explained that, for instance, the world of dread is so profoundly 
different from the world of the impersonal das Man. ‘Transcendence 
means ‘project’ of the world in such a way that the projecting subject 
is nonetheless tuned to and ruled by that which he transcends.” *° 
And because transcending is nothing but the making of a horizon 
which covers what-is in its totality and thus renders it intelligible, 
Heidegger’s transcendence is essentially finite.** True, in Being and 
Time the concept of transcendence does not yet play a role; but, 
once again, we must not be taken in by a purely termonological change 
of scenery. What in some works is called “to transcend” lies con- 
tained, implicitly at least, in the term “‘to exist,” which Heidegger 
for clarity’s sake spells as “‘to ex-sist’’ (for example, in his Letter 
Concerning Humanism, “the ecstatic nature of man lies in his 
ex-sistence’’).*?. For this reason he states in Being and Time, as well 
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as in The Essence of Ground, “In being-placed-there lies existentially 
an unveiling being-dependent-on-the-world.” *° 

From the quoted text we conclude that for Heidegger “world” and 
“nothingness” mean the same—namely, the total horizon which 
extends to all that is, which is essentially different from the sum total 
of all that is and even in a sense the negation of the “common being 
of all things.” Precisely because of its being totally different, it 
renders the various “worldly” beings knowable, usable, and intellig- 
ible. The essential difference between world and what-is-in-the-world 
comes to the foreground in all clarity in the experience of dread. In 
dread all that is loses the firmness of its lines; its interconnection 
becomes opaque and meaningless; but the world and our depend- 
ence on it remain. In this lies the relevant importance of dread for 
fundamental ontology. 


3. The Foundation of Dread 


A Deficiency in Heidegger’s Thought 


In the preceding pages we have indicated the exact place which the 
phenomenon of dread occupies in the philosophical thought of 
Heidegger. It has become clear that his descriptions possess great 
value. The way in which he poses the problem is majestic, daring, 
and original. He offers a philosophical hermeneutics of many impor- 
tant aspects of human existence. In one point, however, I think he 
fails to supply the answer. And this point is a philosophical question 
Briefly and simply it is the question, Why is the 
Dasein in dread? What is the foundation of its being-in-dread? This 
question is concerned with the foundation of dread and not with its 
cause. The cause of dread is known; it may be, for instance, heart 


par excellence. 


33°In der Befindlichkeit liegt existen- 
zial eine erschliessende Angewiesenheit 
aut HWelt P(S..u.Z.5 ps L3s7it.), 

S41 Did pie LS ts 

%5“Zur Selbstheit gehdrt Welt; diese 
ist wesenhaft daseinsbezogen” (Grund, 
p. 35). 

36TDas Dasein transzendiert, heisst: es 
ist im Wesen seines Seins weltbildend” 
(ibid., p.36). 

“Aller Entwurf — und demzufolge 
auch alles ‘schépferische’ Handeln — ist 
geworfen d.h. durch ihrer selbst nicht 
miachtige Angewiesenheit des Daseins 
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auf das schon Seiende im Ganzen_ be- 
stimmt” (Kant, p. 212). 

38The correctness of this interpreta- 
tion is clear also from the work of 
Heidegger’s disciple Walter Biemel, who 
writes: “Saying that the world is func- 
tion of the Dasein is saying that it 
contains the whole of the relations 
which the Dasein must necessarily 
unfold to be able to exist” (Le concept 
du monde chez Heidegger [Paris-Lou- 
vain, 1950], p. 161). 

S98 WZ. Da Laas 


trouble, respiratory difficulties, schizophrenia, and so on. But what 

is its foundation? In this respect Heidegger does not offer a solution. 
_ True, he says that what a man in dread dreads is the world as such.** 
But precisely within the framework of Heidegger’s philosophy this 
answer is particularly unsatisfactory. For the world is the total 
horizon of all real and possible references. This horizon arises 
through the meaningful, purposive activity of man himself. As 
Heidegger would put it, the consciousness of the ego “puts the world 
there.” The world is essentially a world of consciousness and a world 
for the sake of consciousness. Differently, but in a sense even more 
emphatically, Heidegger expresses his thought by saying, “To 
self-being belongs the world; this world is essentially relative to 
Dasein”; *° and “ “The Dasein transcends’ means that in the essence 
of its being it is formative of the world.” ** So the world corresponds 
with an original “project” of the Dasein. The Dasein forms its world; 
and this world exists in its totality through and for the sake of the 
Dasein. Note that man does not create a world; he does not produce 
it. Heidegger’s position is far removed from any form of idealism. 
He explicitly states: ‘Every ‘project’ and therefore also every ‘cre- 
ative’ activity is ‘thrown,’ that is, determined by the dependence of 
the Dasein, which itself is impotent, upon what-already-is in its 
totality.” °7 The Dasein does not create its world, but “projects” and 
“forms” it. In projecting and forming a world it depends upon other 
beings. It is in this that lies its “thrownness” (Geworfenheit). Man 
does not build his house from nothing but with building materials 
that he can handle.** Nonetheless, the house is his own construction. 
Nothing is known as well and as familiar to man as that which he 
has made himself. Nothing causes less dread. Whence, then, comes 
this sudden feeling of not-being-at-home, this Unheimlichkeit, this 
impression of strangeness? How does it happen that the horizon 
which we ourselves “project” all the time ** suddenly becomes too 
narrow and straitens us) Briefly, dread, as described by Heidegger, 
is a deus ex machina. It appears as a wicked fairy who, with her 
magic wand, changes everything into its opposite. How? Why? On 
what occasion? All this remains obscure. 
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Transcending the World 


Nevertheless, we think that Heidegger correctly observes that “that 
for which dread is in dread is precisely the very being-in-the-world.” 
What he says here is a fact which has been confirmed by many men 
of science both empirical and philosophical. It is no coincidence that 
the technical term used by psychiatrists for certain states of dread is 
“the experience of the ‘foundering’ of the world” (Weltuntergang- 
erlebnis). We should prefer, however, to give a different philosophical 
interpretation to this fact. If a man in dread experiences the world 
as inhospitable, strange, and dismal, the reason lies perhaps in the 
fact that he has never been really at home in the world. The feeling 
that everything forms part of one great interconnected whole, that 
great lines of rationality and finality order and dominate the whole, 
and that we can “leave it at that”—this feeling perhaps is nothing but 
a flight, an excuse, a drawing-away from the truth, a sliding down 
into the unauthentic, the evasive, the ambiguous. It may be true that 
the world, considered phenomenologically, corresponds with a “pro- 
ject” of the Dasein. The world of the biologist is different from that 
of an artist; the world of a statesman is not that of a man of science. 
If everyone who feels himself secure and safe in his world is not 
disturbed when he is confronted with an unsolved problem—because 
knowing of the existence of a great all-embracing order he is able 
to assign a place to this problem as a problem—this can be explained 
by the fact that it is he himself who has constructed this order. In 
this sense the world is really a home which the Dasein has built and 
continues to build for itself. But at a certain moment this home 
appears to be a house of cards. The whole structure becomes prob- 
lematic; its system of co-ordination no longer seems to clarify 
anything; there is no longer any protection within its confines; and 
its furniture is no longer purposive. When this happens, man sees 
himself confronted with the totally other, with something that does — 
not fit into his picture of the world, something which in the various 
languages of different races has been indicated, though not described, 
as the mysterium tremens et fascinans, the awe-inspiring and fascinat- 
ing mystery.*° This peculiar awe-inspiring and fascinating char- 


“Cf. Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige. Ueber (16 ed.; Gotha, 1927). 
das Irrationale in der Idee des Géttlichen 41Angst, p. 51. 
und sein Verhiltnis zum  Rationalen *“2Ibid., p. 62. 
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_ acter of dread has been likewise neglected by Heidegger. Dread is 
what in the technical language of the psychiatrist and the psy- 
chologist is known as an ambivalent experience. It attracts and 
terrifies; it elevates and crushes; it fascinates and makes one shudder. 
Kierkegaard proceeds in a much more phenomenological way when 
he writes, “Dread is a sympathetic antipathy and an antipathetic 
sympathy . .. Language confirms this fully, for one may speak of 
a ‘sweet’ feeling of dread, or a bashful dread.” ** Kierkegaard points 
to the experience of dread in children, their “search for the adven- 
turous, the colossal, the enigmatic.” “® A German child psychologist 
speaks in this connection of Wonneangst, delightful dread. One can 
think here also of the spectacle offered by a catastrophe of nature—it 
crushes, yet at the same time it elevates. It crushes by “nihilating”’ 
the houses of cards that are our worlds; it elevates by revealing the 
totally other which has no place and cannot have a place in these 
houses of cards. But if it is true that in the experience of dread the 
world in its totality is shaken and not only the beings-in-the-world, 
not only the “things of nature” and the “utensils,” but also their very 
foundation, then we have a proof here that the finite horizon of the 
world is not the ultimate horizon of our existence. Moreover, we have 
a world view, a consciousness of the world; we have a concept of the 
world. Heidegger makes constant use of this concept and appears to 
utilize it to mark the boundaries which divide the world from some- 
thing else which is non-world. It may be admitted that the world 
is a horizon of finite beings and that this world corresponds with a 
“project” of the Dasein. But whoever thinks of a boundary while 
thinking, transcends the boundary. And it is precisely that which 
lies beyond the boundary which inspires dread. It is true that the 
sudden realization of the presence of the totally other “nihilates” and 
shows the uselessness, the narrowness, and the limitation of ali our 
horizons. But this proves that another transcendence is possible than 
that of a “project” of the world. So to transcend means in the first 
place and in the proper sense to transcend the limits of the “worldly” 
and to pass from finite to infinite Being. 

The Totally Other 


Heidegger himself saw this difficulty; otherwise he would not be 
the great thinker he is. On the last page of Kant and the Essence of 
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Metaphysics he puts himself this question, “Is it possible to develop 
even as a problem the finiteness in Dasein without presupposing ‘infin- 
ity’? What is the nature of this ‘presupposing’ in the Dasein? What 
is the meaning of the infinity which is ‘posited’ in this way?” ** The 
intelligent reader will remark that Heidegger does not merely raise 
here an antinomy but also gives its solution. He argues as follows. 
How can the Dasein presuppose the being of the infinite, except as 
Dasein? And how can the Dasein posit such a thing except within 
the framework of its finite world? Is then the finiteness not the 
original, and the infinite its derivative?** However, against this 
way of presenting the matter we could raise objections precisely from 
a phenomenological point of view. For the infinite Being is not pre- 
supposed in the usual sense of the term, as, for instance, a chess 
player presupposes that his knight is in this square or a mathematician 
presupposes that a figure revolves round its diagonal. If man posited 
infinite Being, it would be true that this Being is ipso facto included 
in a finite worldly horizon. But he does not posit it; he runs into it. 
It forces itself upon him in spite of himself. It is the strangest, the 
most awful, the most terrifying thing that can be experienced. It 
does not fit into any picture of the world. It is totally other. It is 
the nothingness of the world of Dasein. It “nihilates” the world 
picture. The experience of this nihilation may assume different 
forms; for instance, that of bliss or that of dread. But even this 
dread elevates. It makes man free. It places him squarely in front 
of the mystery. It consumes everything which is not authentic. It 
liberates the Dasein so that it can pursue its own potentialities and 
specifically the possibility of transcending the horizons of finite being. 

However, all this does not dispose of the objection which we 
ourselves have raised above. Dread still remains for us a deus ex 
machina. No answer has been given yet to the question how such a 
thing is possible. How are we to conceive such an irruption (Ein- 
bruch) of the Infinite into the finite? Why does man experience 
dread? How can such a thing be conceived? 

The answer can only be that what appears to us an irruption is 
not really an irruption. The opposite is true. From the very begin- 
ning the Dasein is confronted with infinite Being. But it does not 
know this at once. A certain process of maturation is necessary to 


48Kant, p. 202. “4S, u.Z., p. 423. 
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- experience it explicitly. Man has to construct a world in order to be 
able to experience that there exists something beyond the world. He 
must first project a horizon before he can become aware of the narrow- 
ness of this horizon. But that which in the course of development is 
last in making its appearance, may nonetheless be the foundation of 
the whole development. Finis est in intentione. The fruit is the last 
phenomenon in the development of a plant; yet the plant exists for 
its sake. So also there is Dasein for the sake of determining its attitude 
_ towards the infinite Being. This does not exclude the determination - 
of the attitude from being the fruit of the whole developing Dasein. 
But there is more. Even though the Dasein can be confronted 
with the infinite Being, it eschews this confrontation, for the experi- 
ence of the totally other is both fascinating and terrifying. Because of 
_this terrifying aspect, man closes himself to it. He forgets the infinite 
Being; he expresses it, as it were, in the psychoanalytic sense of the 
term. He acts as if the horizon of his world is the universal horizon. He 
deludes himself into believing that the beings as he knows and uses 
them coincide with Being absolutely and that his project of rational 
and final orders is identical with the absolute order. It is precisely in 
this that consists what Heidegger describes as flight, falling away to 
the impersonal das Man and unauthenticity. But then one or the 
other cause comes along and unmasks our forgetting as the will to 
forget, our not seeing as the will not to see, our not hearing as the 
will not to hear. And because this happens so suddenly, it appears 
as an irruption. It then is as if scales fall from our eyes; and all at 
once we know what basically we have always known—that the hori- 
zons of our world are no absolute boundary, that our projected inter- 
connection is not the absolute order of being. Our existence has a 
meaning which we have not given to it, and this meaning is revealed 
in our encounter with the totally other. Briefly, only the acceptance 
of a genuine transcendence makes possible the hermeneutics of the 
Dasein as described by Heidegger. The Dasein is a being which, while 
being, is interested in its being because it has a destiny. If this 
destiny were nothing but a being-towards-death (Sein zum Tode), our 
passionate interest in our being would be without an explanation. 
One difficulty remains. We have to indicate the philosophical 
basis which gives rise to the peculiar, ambiguous character of the 
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experience of transcendent reality. To some extent, the preceding 
considerations have prepared the way for answering this question. 

As is the case in all ambivalent experiences, so here also it is 
precisely that which attracts which also repels. What makes us 
shudder causes us also to be jubilant. Exactly the same thing that 
gives rise to delight (Wonne) also inspires dread. In the present case 
the ambivalence appears to lie in the total otherness of transcendent 
reality, for this is the only thing which we grasp of it. The total 
otherness of the infinite Being elevates and crushes us. Prior to any 
reasoning, consideration, or speculation it fascinates us and fills our 
hearts with terror. It gives rise to love and dread. More accurately, 
it is a terrifying mystery because it is a fascinating mystery. This 
point seems important to me. Here, too, the negation is seen to be 
based upon a previous affirmation. For if transcendent reality did not 
appear to man as sublime and lovable we would not be obliged to 
determine our position with respect to it. Man would be able to 
remain cold, indifferent, or turn away from it. Or he could fear it as 
hostile or dangerous. But in that case this reality would not at all 
be totally other. Briefly, Heidegger is right when he describes tran- 
scendence as “nothingness” with respect to the world. But he has 
forgotten to add that this nothingness, in spite of its being unworldly, 
nonetheless is and that it is absolutely lovable. 

Hope 

The Dasein is a being which, while being, is concerned with its 
being because it has a destiny. But how can it find its way to this 
destiny? How will it discover the right means? While it is, what 
must be its relationship towards transcendent Being? Here, too, an 
essential characteristic of the Dasein, an existentiale which Heidegger 
neglects, comes to the foreground. Not only will the Dasein always 
and of necessity run ahead of that which it feels coming towards 
it—Heidegger gives an excellent description of this “running-forward- 
in-thought” (Vorlaufen)*“—but it will also always consider its future 
from the viewpoint of the genuine possibilities offered for a meaning- 
ful self-determination. This pre-predicative anticipation of genuine 
possibilities by the Dasein we call hope. The Dasein, which really 
knows that it has a transcendent destiny, does not despair. It does 
not despair because it hopes; and it hopes because it sees genuine 
possibilities for reaching its transcendent destiny. 

45Ibid., p. 306 f. 
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Not all analogy is analogy of proportionality. It is true that this 
kind of likeness is first discovered in the predication of being. Intro- 
ductory metaphysics texts lead the student through the nonunivocal, 
nonequivocal arguments to point out to him the analogy between the 
proportions within being. But analogy does not stop there. It is 
even true to say that in his Summa contra Gentiles St. Thomas did not 
even begin there. He has written in the First Book that the names 
said of God and creatures are predicated according to an order to 
something one. This is not the reference of two things to a third, as 
animal and medicine are called healthy according to the order each 
has to the one health, but according as the order is between the 
analogates themselves. As being is said of substance and accident, 
according as an accident has reference to a substance, so names are 
predicated of God and creatures.* 

Into this framework St. Thomas will set his use of analogy. It is 
therefore necessary first to examine the relation between substance and 
accident. 


Analogical Predication According as Two Things Have a Relation, 
Not to Some Other Thing, but to One of Them 


Limiting our discussion to the Contra Gentiles alone, we find 
St. Thomas defining (giving a “ratio” of) substance, not as that 
which stands under (substat) accidents nor as a per se being, but as 
“a thing to which it belongs to be not in a subject,”*’ the word 
“thing” being taken from the standpoint of quiddity, just as the 
word “being” is understood from that of existence. Therefore the 
meaning of substance is that it has a quiddity or essence to which it 
is fitting to exist not in another. 


The Modern Schoolman, xxxv, November, 1957 a1 


On the other hand, for St. Thomas as for Aristotle, “the being of 
an accident is by inherence.”* This means that the “beingness” of 
accident is that it be in another, since in order to be individualized, 


to exist, it must be in a subject. 


Now this subject is substance; and 


except for God, there is in each substance something besides its 


1The English quotations in _ this 
article have been taken from St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, On the Truth of the 
Catholic Faith. Summa contra Gentiles, 
Book I, trans. Anton C. Pegis; Book II, 
James F. Anderson; Book III, Vernon J. 


Bourke; Book IV, Charles J. O’Neil 
(New York: Hanover House, 1955-57). 
All the Latin quotations are from 


S Thomae de Aquino, Summa contra 


Gentiles (Romae: Apud Sedem Com- 
missionis Leoninae, Editio Manualis, 
1934). 


“Sic igitur ex dictis relinquitur quod 
ea quae de Deo et rebus aliis dicuntur, 
praedicantur neque umnivoce neque 
aequivoce, sed analogice: hoc est, secun- 
dum ordinem vel respectum ad aliquid 
unum, 

“Quod quidem dupliciter contingit. 
Uno modo, secundum quod multa habent 
respectum ad aliquid unum: _ sicut 
secundum respectum ad unam sanitatem 
animal dicitur sanum ut eius subjectum, 
medicina ut eius effectivum, cibus ut 
conservativum, urina ut signum. 

“Alio modo, secundum quod duorum 
attenditur ordo vel respectus, non ad ali- 
quid alterum, sed ad unum ipsorum: 
sicut ens de substantia et accidente dicitur 
secundum quod accidens ad substantiam 
respectum habet, non quod substantia et 
accidens ad aliquid tertium referantur. 

“Huiusmodi igitur nomina de Deo et 
rebus aliis non dicuntur  analogice 
secundum primum modum, oporteret 
enim aliquid Deo ponere prius: sed 
modo secundo” (I, cap. 34). 

2“Oportet igitur quod ratio substan- 
tiae intelligatur hoc modo, quod sub- 
stantia sit res cui conveniat esse non in 
subiecto; nomen autem rei a quidditate 
imponitur, sicut nomen entis ab esse; 
et sic in ratione substantiae intelligitur 
quod habeat quidditatem cui conveniat 
esse non in alia” (I, cap. 25, fin.). 

*“Nec possunt per se subsistere: cum 
‘accidentis esse sit inesse’ (Metaph. IV, 
vii; 1017a). Accidentia etiam, cum 
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sint formae, individuari non possunt nisi 
per subiectum” (IV, cap. 62.) 

4“Qmnis res est per hoc quod habet 
esse. Nulla igitur res cuius essentia non 
est suum esse, est per essentiam suam, 
sed participatione alicuius, scilicet ipsius 
esse. Quod autem est per participa- 
tionem alicuius, non potest esse primum 
ens: quia id quod aliquid participat ad 
hoc quod sit, est eo prius” (I, cap. 22). 

5“Substantia non dependet ab _ acci- 
dente: quamvis accidens dependeat a 
substantia” (I, cap. 23). 

&Tpsum enim esse non potest parti- 
cipare aliquid quod non sit de essentia 
sua: quamvis id quod est possit aliquid 
aliud participare. Nihil enim est for- 
malius aut simplicius quam esse. Et sic 
ipsum esse nihil participare potest. 
Divina autem substantia est ipsum esse. 
Ergo nihil habet quod non sit de sub- 
stantia. Nullum ergo accidens ei inesse 
potest” (I, cap. 23). 

7™Tn huiusmodi autem analogica prae- 
dicatione ordo attenditur idem secundum 
nomen et secundum rem quandoque, 
quandoque vero non idem. Nam ordo 


nominis sequitur ordinem cognitionis: 
quia est signum intelligibilis concep- 
tionis. 

“Quando igitur id quod est prius 


secundum rem, invenitur etiam cogni- 
tione prius, idem invenitur prius_ et 
secundum nominis rationem et secun- 
dum rei naturam: sicut substantia est 
prior accidente et natura, inquantum est 
causa accidentis; et cognitione, inquan- 
tum substantia in definitione accidentis 
ponitur. Et ideo ens dicitur prius de 
substantia quam de accidente et secun- 
dum rei naturam et secundum nominis 
rationem” (I, cap. 34). 

8Tbid. 

“Ex hoc autem quod mente concipi- 
tur quod profertur hoc homine Deus, 
non sequitur Deum esse nisi in intel- 
lectu. Unde nec oportebit id quo maius 
cogitari non potest esse nisi in intel- 
lectu” (I, cap. 11). 


- essence or quiddity because it is not the nature of that substance 
to be.* 

The strict relation of dependence of accident on substance is ex- 
pressed by St. Thomas in his discussion of the impossibility of dis- 
covering accidents in God.* He argues that existence itself cannot 
participate in something that is not of its essence, although an existent 
can participate in something else. The reason is that nothing is more 
formal or more simple than existence. Therefore existence itself can 
participate in nothing; but since the divine substance is existence 
itself, it follows that He has nothing that is not of His substance.° 

Thus St. Thomas likens the predication of being to substance and 
accident insofar as accident bears a relation to substance, to the 
predication of names to God and creatures insofar as creatures bear a 
relation to God. And since the relationship in the first place is one 
wherein accident depends upon substance for its being, so shall we 
see some sort of likeness of that relation to the dependence of crea- 
tures on God. The analogy in question is based on the single rela- 
tionship of dependence and implies a greater or lesser participation 
in being. 


Mode of Relationship as to Name’ 


St. Thomas then examines a twofold mode of relationship in this 
type of analogical predication, as to name and as to thing; that is, 
analogy in the order of knowledge and in the order of reality. In some 
analogical predication there is sometimes the same order or rela- 
tionship (ordo) observed both according to the name and according to 
the thing and sometimes only according to one. St. Thomas examines 
each. “For the order of the name follows the order of knowledge, 
because it is the sign of an intelligible conception.” ° 

Now for the Angelic Doctor every name is appointed to signify 
the nature or essence of a thing, for we name a reality according to 
the mode of signification of that name to us. Thus, if when we say 
God, we thereby signify something than which nothing greater can 
conceived, the mode of signification there is that of mental existence; 
and for this reason we cannot attribute real existence to God through 
this quasi-demonstration.°* 

The relationship of name follows the relationship of knowledge, for 
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we must first know what a thing is before we name it. The principle 
of all the knowledge which the reason acquires about a thing is the 
understanding of that thing’s essence, because, according to Aristotle, 
the principle of demonstration is what a thing is. Therefore it will 
follow that our knowledge of a thing will be in proportion to our 
understanding of that thing’s essence. Thus there is a priority of 
knowledge over name. 


Simultaneity in Priority in Relationship of Name and Thing 


St. Thomas, however, is aiming to establish an instance of ana- 
logical predication wherein we find a simultaneous priority both to 
name and to thing. He returns to the substance/accident relationship, 
showing that the former is prior to accident both in nature—since 
substance is the cause of accident—and in knowledge, inasmuch as 
substance is placed in the definition of accident. Therefore, because 
of this relationship, when the predication of being is made of both 
principles, substance is said to be being prior to accident both in 
reality and in the meaning of the word. 

The priority of being to substance rather than to accident in the 
order of knowledge stems from the definition of substance already 
given; namely, a quiddity to which it is fitting not to exist in an- 
other.*° Now, essence is related to existence as potency to act, but 
accidents do not enter into the essence of a thing. Hence we must 
suppose priority of being to substance as to the meaning of the word. 

In reality, substance is prior to accident because of the dependence 
of accident on substance, and that which is not dependent upon 
another can sometimes be found without it.” 

We find here a further development of the substance/accident rela- 

10See n. 2. satae; oportet quod eorum esse sit 

11St. Thomas gives the example of superadditum supra esse substantiae, et 
white and musical being found in ab ipso dependens” (IV, cap. 14). 
Socrates and musical without white in 14Quando vero id quod est prius 
Plato and concludes that it is possible secundum naturam, est posterius secun- 
to find white without musical in some dum cognitionem, tunc in analogicis 
subject (I, cap. 13) but never suggests mon est idem ordo secundum rem et 


that the accidents be found in no sub- secundum nominis rationem : sicut vir- 
ject. tus sanandi quae est In sanativis, prior 

“See I, cap. 23, second argument, est naturaliter sanitate quae est in ani- 
for an interesting angle from efficient mali, sicut causa effectu: sed quia hanc 
causality of accidents in order to disprove virtutem per effectum cognoscimus, ideo 
the possibility of accidents in God. etiam ex effectu nominamus. Et inde 

*8“Quia enim omnia accidentia sunt est quod sanativum est prius ordine rei, 
formae quaedam substantiae superad- sed animal dicitur per prius sanum sec- 
ditae, et a principiis substantiae cau- undum nominis rationem” (I, cap. 34). 
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tionship than was observed in the first distinction drawn by St. Tho- 
mas. There he treated of the intrinsic dependence of accident on 
substance, the union of the two resulting in an existent, a real 
being. In his second use, it is to show not the mutual ordering of 


_ the two to being, but rather in predication that substance is prior 


to accident both in nature and in knowledge. The substance/accident 
relationship can be used as an exemplification of the relation of 
creatures to God in the real order but not in the order of predication. 
A predominant strain in the First Book of the Summa contra Genliles 
is the denial of any natural a-priori knowledge of God and an assertion 
that a-posteriori reasoning is possible because effects resemble their 
causes. 

However, it is fitting that we examine with more detail into the 
natural priority of substance to accident. Substance is prior to 
accident in the first way, St. Thomas says, as cause to effect. Now, 
if the constitutive factors of a being are substance and accident and 
if it is the nature of accidents to exist in another, then substance 
must be its cause, at least insofar as it is that in which the accident 
comes to be.* In a later book, he will speak of proper accidents as 
forms superadded to substance, which are caused by the principles 
of that substance, from which it follows that the existence of acci- 
dents is something additional to the existence of the substance and 
dependent on it.* Even if here the substance seems to mean a subsist- 
ing being, it nevertheless is clear in regard to the causal relation it 
bears toward accident. 

However, if we are to treat substance according to the definition as 
that which has a quiddity to which it is fitting not to be in a subject, 
then since essence is in potency to existence, it follows that being is 
said more properly of substance in the natural order. 

Too, that which is in a thing accidentally is there through some 
cause, since it is added to the essence of that in which it is. This, 
however, causes only a mode of accidental existence, not substantial, 
and therefore can be caused by the substance itself. 


Priority in Nature but Posteriority in Name “ 


St. Thomas then points out the other kind of relationship which, in 
analogical terms, involves a different order according to reality and 
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the meaning of the name. The example from which St. Thomas 
establishes the order is that of health-giving, which is predicated of 
medicine per prius according to nature but per posterius according to 
the meaning of the term. The priority in nature is one of cause to 
effect; yet since we know this power through its effect, we name it 
from that effect. For this reason, health-giving is first in the order 
of reality and yet healthy is predicated of animal first according to the 
meaning of the term. 


Conelusion of the Second Distinction * 


So is it when we come to the knowledge of God. Knowledge for 
us must come from other things; so the reality of the names pre- 
dicated of God and other things is first in God according to His mode, 
but the meaning of the name is applied to Him afterwards. What 
we know first are the effects of God’s power, goodness, wisdom, and 
so on; and because they are effects, they are unequal to the power of 
their cause. Yet our intellect can be led by these sensibles to some 
knowledge of the divine essence, though a perfect comprehension of 
it is impossible. Accordingly, having been guided by the effects, our 
intellect is led “ to the point of knowing about God that He exists, 
and other such characteristics that must be attributed to the First 
Principle.” *° 

Nor is this prejudicial to God’s simplicity; for our intellect, 
unable to encompass God in His simplicity, considers Him rather 
under a manifold relationship, referring Him to some of the many 
things of which He is the principle. Therefore, although we say 
many things of God, we say them according to a mode which does 
not jeopardize but rather witnesses to His great simplicity. 

Let us take an example of being to explain this natural priority of 


15“Sic igitur, quia ex rebus aliis in 18Deus autem est ipsum esse” (I, 
Dei cognitionem pervenimus, res nomi- cap. 25). 
num de Deo et rebus aliis dictorum per Deus autem est primum ens, quo 
prius est in Deo secundum suum _ nihil est prius” (I, cap. 22). 
modum, sed ratio nominis per posterius” 20Unde et nominari dicitur a_ suis 
(I, cap. 34). causatis” (I, cap. 34). 

167 cap. 3. ape rcap, 29, dln: 

17“Ostensum est enim supra per 221 Cape eo. 
demonstrationen Aristotelis, esse aliquam 23“Habent enim effectus suarum cau- 


primam causam efficientem, quam Deum sarum suo modo similitudinem, cum 
dicimus. Efficiens autem causa suos agens agat sibi simile: mon tamen 
effectus ad esse conducit. Deus igitur  effectus ad perfectam agentis similitudi- 
aliis essendi causa existit” (II, cap. 6). nem semper pertingit” (I, cap. 8). 
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- God’s knowledge over our cognition. Following the proof of Aristotle 
which shows the impossibility of proceeding to infinity in efficient 
causes, St. Thomas reaches a first efficient cause which is God. Now 
it is the nature of this cause to bring its effects into being ™ since He 
is the fullness of being.** But every being that is not its own being 
is being by participation, and participation must necessarily lead us 
back to the unparticipated, the first being.’* Therefore, being is first 
in God in its fullness, but the meaning of the name is in Him after 
our experimental grasp of the nature of being. 


God Is Named from His Effects ”° 


St. Thomas concludes, then, that God will be named from His 
effects. Although effects that fall short of their causes cannot be 
predicated univocally of the agent, yet there must be some likeness 
between cause and effect. Everything acts according as it is in act. 
It is necessary, then, that the form of the effect be found in its tran- 
scendent cause in some way. 

Also, it is more fitting to say that a creature is like to God than that 
God is like a creature.” The basis of likeness is dependent upon the 
possession of a quality or form of that to which it is likened. But 
God is perfectly simple, as St. Thomas proves in the beginning of the 
First Book.” Therefore, all creatures bearing a likeness to Him par- 
ticipate in the perfection which is found in its totality in God. 

Nor does this naming of God from His effects point to an assimila- 
tion of God to any created thing. For assimilation denotes movement 
toward similarity and consequently applies to one that receives its 
similarity from another. But God could not be said to receive His 
perfection in question from a creature, but vice versa. 

That this naming of God in this way is inadequate is evident : 


For effects bear within themselves, in their own way, the 
likeness of their causes, since an agent produces its like; yet an 
effect does not always reach to the full likeness of its cause.” 


Conclusion to the First Part 


St. Thomas had concluded the chapter under consideration by 
affirming that since we come to a knowledge of God from other 
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things, the reality in the names said of God and other things belongs 
by priority in God according to His mode of being. However, we 
know those names only from His effects and thus the meaning of the 
name belongs to God by posteriority. 

The relationship of creatures to God is that of effects to cause, 
and thus it is in the analogy of efficient causality that we shall find 
St. Thomas’s method of analogy in the Summa contra Geniiles. 


Determination of the Problem 


In the first distinction which St. Thomas drew in order to explain 
how terms could be predicated of God and creatures, he likened the 


241 reap... GO: 

25This causal action will be either 
creation (where there is required only a 
being-in-act and the effecting in an- 
other of that which exists in the agent 
in some way) or the operation of second- 
ary causality (the requirements for 
which were given at the beginning of 
this section). 

See George P. Klubertanz,  s.1., 
“Causality in the Philosophy of Nature,” 
Tue Mopern Scuoouman, xix (1942), 30, 
where he describes the analogous nature 
of the concept of cause. “When God 
causes, His activity is spoken of as crea- 
tion. His activity is proportioned to His 
nature so that it is supremely independ- 
ent and total in respect of the effect. 
When a creature causes, substantially its 
activity is spoken of as generation. The 
creature’s activity is likewise  pro- 
portioned to its nature, so that it is 
dependent on the concurrence of God 
on the active side. In respect of the 
effect, creaturely causation is only 
partial, in the sense that it can work 
only within the limits of a pre-existing 
subject.” 

26“Procedit autem Philosophus alia 
via in II Metaphys. (Ja, I]; 994a), ad 
ostendendum non posse procedi in infi- 
nitum in causis efficientibus, sed esse 
devenire ad unam causam primam: et 
hance dicimus Deum. Et haec via _ talis 
est. In omnibus causis_ efficientibus 
ordinatis primum est causa medii, el 
medium est causa ultimi: sive sit unum, 
sive plura media. Remota autem causa, 
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removetur id cuius est causa. Ergo, 
remoto primo, medium causa esse non 
poterit. Sed si procedatur in causis 
efficientibus in infinitum, nulla causa- 
rum erit prima. Ergo omnes aliae tol- 
lentur, quae sunt mediae. Hoc autem 
est manifeste falsum. Ergo  oportet 
ponere primam causam efficientem esse. 
Quae Deus est” (I, cap. 13). 

27Maritain notes that though an infi- 
nite series is certainly not impossible in 
itself, it is impossible here where we 
are searching for a reason of being and 
an “infinite series” is not a “reason of 


being” (J. Maritain, The Degrees of 
Knowledge, trans. Bernard Wall [New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938], 
p. 275). 


See the note (ibid.) where the author 
contrasts St. Thomas’s and Aristotle’s use 
of intermediary causes. For the latter, 
the series of subordinate causes leads to 
the Prime Mover, while with St. Tho- 
mas this series serves as only an inter- 
mediary means to make the fact visible 
that “in any case it cannot carry on this 
process to infinity, and as a result the 
structure of this causal series does not 
interest metaphysics, for in fact the Pure 
Act to whom these ways lead will be 
explicitly known as the creator, and the 
creation of things admits of no inter- 
mediary.” 

Cf. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy, trans. A. H. C. Downes 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936), Chap. iv. 


\ 
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problem to the predication of being to substance and accident. The 


reason why being can be predicated of these two principles is due to 
the relation which accident bears to substance. This relation, as we 
have mentioned, is one of dependence; and, mutatis mutandis, the 
same remarks apply to God and creatures. 


The relation of dependence is the relation of effect to cause, for 
whatever does not have in its nature the cause of its being owes its 
existence to another.** We intend, then, to study this causal relation 
and to conclude to its analogous character. 


Efficient Causality 


The nature of causality as such has reference to the coming-to-be of 
something. This in turn requires that there be a being-in-act, a 
potency in which the action is terminated, and that something of the 
being of the cause is actualized in the being of that which undergoes 
the effect. Thus we must postulate an act/potency relation whereby 
the cause, insofar as it is in act, brings about that which was not, 
but could be, in the effect. It follows that a thing can act, or cause 
to become in another, only that which is actually contained in itself.?° 


Cause of Being 


We are restricting our causal analysis to the gift of being; and 
therefore, to see the relation between God and creatures, it is necessary 
to see Him as the cause and fullness of being. 

Following Aristotle’s proof in the second book of the Metaphysics, 
St. Thomas shows the impossibility of an infinite number of efficient 
causes.”®° Granting that things exist which at one time were non- 
existent, we must concede some efficient cause. But there is an order 
in efficient causes whereby the first causes the intermediate which in 
turn causes the ultimate. The intermediate cause may be one or 
many. Now, if the cause is removed, that which it causes is removed 
insofar as a cause must be in act. The intermediate cannot be a cause 
because its causality is received; and even if an infinite number is 
postulated, there will still be need for one first cause which we know 
as God.”’ 
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Fullness of Being 


That He is the fullness of being can likewise be drawn from 


Aristotle. 


For St. Thomas shows from the Philosopher,”* that those 


things which excel as true, excel as beings and that a maximum of 
supreme truth can be attained since assertions are measured by it. 
Since in two things, one can be falser than the other, it follows that 
one is also truer. Truth is measured by the degree that it approaches 
to excellence in being and so there must be something that is su- 


premely being. 


St. Thomas uses another way of arriving at this same conclusion. 
For he says that within each genus there is something which reaches 


28“Potest etiam alia ratio colligi ex 
verbis Aristotelis. In II enim Metaphys. 
(la, I, 5, 993b) ostendit quod ea quae 
sunt maxime vera, sunt et maxime entia. 
In IV autem Metaphys. (III, IV, 27, 28; 
1008b) ostendit esse aliquid maxime 
verum, ex hoc quod videmus duorum 
falsorum unum altero esse magis falsum 
unde oportet ut alterum sit etiam altero 
verius; hoc autem est secundum appro- 
ximationem ad id quod est simpliciter 
et maxime verum. Ex quibus concludi 
potest ulterius esse aliquid quod est 
mazime ens. Et hoc dicimus Deum” 
(I, cap. 13). 

29Tn unoquoque genere est aliquid 
perfectissimum in genere illo, ad quod 
omnia quae sunt illius generis mensu- 
rantur: quia ex eo unumquodque osten- 
ditur magis vel minus perfectum esse, 
quod ad mensuram sui generis magis vel 
minus appropinquat; sicut album dicitur 
esse mensura in omnibus coloribus, et 
virtuosus inter omnes homines. Id 
autem quod est mensura omnium en- 
tium non potest esse aliud quam Deus, 
qui est suum esse. Ipsi igitur nulla 
deest perfectionum quae aliquibus rebus 
conveniant: alias non esset omnium 
communis mensura” (J, cap. 28). 

8°See R. Johann, s.z., “A Comment 
on Secondary Causality,” Tae Moprrn 
Scwootman, xxv (1957), 19-25, where he 
distinguishes between the cause of esse 
and fieri, of esse simpliciter and esse 
hoc. To cause esse simpliciter is proper 
to God alone, but the very nature of 
efficient causality presupposes that esse 
is effected. Hence to be an efficient 
cause is somehow to effect esse. But 
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esse cannot be caused independently of 
form; and therefore, secondary causes, 
sharing in the communication of esse, ~ 
effect esse hoc and at the same time 
effect form as actuated by esse. 

31“Sic enim omnes perfectiones in 
rebus aliis inventas Deo attribui dixi- 
mus sicut effectus in suis causis aequi- 
vocis inveniuntur (cap. 29). Qui qui- 
dem effectus in suis causis sunt virtute, 
ut calor in sole” (I, cap. 31, init.). 

32°FRffectus enim a suis causis defi- 
cientes non conveniunt cum eis in 
nomine et ratione, necesse est tamen ali- 
quam inter ea similitudinem inveniri: de 
natura enim actionis est ut agemns sibi 
simile agat, cum unumquodque agat 
secundum quod actu est. Unde forma 
effectus in causa excedente invenitur 
quidem aliqualiter, sed secundum alium 
modum et aliam rationem, ratione 
culus causa aequivoca dicitur. Sol enim 
in corporibus inferioribus calorem causat 
agendo secundum quod actu est; unde 
oportet quod calor a sole generatus ali- 
qualem similitudinem obtineat ad virtu- 
tem activam solis, per quam calor in 
istis inferioribus causatur, ratione cuius 
sol calidus dicitur, quamvis non una 
ratione. Et sic sol omnibus illis similis 
aliqualiter dicitur in quibus suos effectus 
efficaciter inducit: a quibus tamen rur- 
sus omnibus dissimilis est, inquantum 
huiusmodi effectus non eodem modo pos- 
sident calorem et huiusmodi quo in sole 
invenitur. Ita etiam et Deus omnes per- 
fectiones rebus tribuit, ac per hoc cum 
omnibus similitudinem habet et dissi- 
militudinem simul” (I, cap. 29). 


o 
eo 


‘the maximum of perfection relative to that genus, and, by this thing, 


the other members of the genus are measured. White is the measure 
of all colors, and the virtuous the measure of all men. Hence it 
follows that the measure of all beings is God who is His own being, 


‘the fullness of all perfection.” 


Efficient Causality—Analysis 


It remains for us to determine the specific type of causality involved 
in the God/creature relationship which fundamentally is the causal 
influence in the existential order. For an efficient cause connotes an 
intrinsic dynamism of the act of existence which either causes things 
to be, if it has as its right that supreme act, or exercises it on that 
which already has received this first act. It is evident from the outset 
that univocal causality is not in question. Univocal causes are of the 
same nature as their effects, and effects correspond proportionately to 
their causes.*° But in order for a thing to be, it must exist. Therefore 


being is the first effect. Now, God alone can be the cause of being 


simply, whereas creatures are rather the causes of being this particular 
thing; that is, a man or being white. Univocal causes, then, are not 
the causes of being simply, first because nothing can pre-exist outside 
of being, so that it can be called into being, and second, because a 
thing can act only insofar as it is in act. Anything whose actuality is 
determined to genus, species, and difference, however, cannot effect 
being which transcends these classifications. Hence to cause being to 
be this or such is the effect of a univocal cause. 


Equivocity — Analogicity 


There is another type of efficient causality, however, by which the 
effects are specifically different from the agent. St. Thomas does not 
differentiate but simply uses “equivocal” to designate those causes 
which effect something of a different nature from themselves. In this 
latter type of causality, the effect will retain some likeness to the cause 
insofar as the effect will be found in the equivocal cause virtually, as 
heat in the sun.*t The question then is to determine in what precisely 
is the likeness found. 

Whenever a causal action takes place in which the effects do not 
agree in name and ratio with the cause,” the form of the effect is 
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nevertheless found in some way in the transcendent cause. 


reason it is called equivocal action. 
Now, the heat formalized in a material 


causing heat in lower bodies. 


For this 
The illustration given is the sun 


substance bears some likeness, though existing in a different way, to 


the heat which is caused by the sun. 


Thus heat as it exists in the 


unshaded garden plot is not the same heat which, though not present 
in the sun, is nevertheless caused by it. Since it bears some likeness to 
that emanation from the sun, it can be called an effect of the sun’s 


power. 


So it is with God. The perfections which He bestows on creatures 


33Gilson insists on the strict inter- 
pretation of analogue when referred to 
the universe. He says that it is no more 
than an analogue, for when we com- 
pare being per se with being caused even 
in its very existence, we are dealing 
with two orders of being, totally incom- 
mensurable and yet compossible. Still, 
it is an analogue; and that is to say 
more than that it is an effect to which 
an accidental resemblance to the cause 
has been added. “And since the effect 
in question here is one which all others 
pre-suppose—that is, being—it is pre- 
cisely in its existence and substantially 
that the creature is an analogue of its 
Creator” (Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, 
p, 96). 

34¢Secundum tamen hanc similitudi- 
nem convenientius dicitur Deo creatura 
similis quam e converso. Simile enim 
alicui dicitur quod eius possidet quali- 
tatem vel formam. Quia igilur id quod 
in Deo perfecte est, in rebus aliis per 
quandam  deficientem _ participationem 
invenitur, illud secundum quod simili- 
tudo attenditur, Dei quidem simpliciter 
est, non autem creaturae. Et sic crea- 
tura habet quod Dei est: unde et Deo 
recte similis dicitur. Non autem sic 
potest dici Deum habere quod creaturac 
est. Unde nec  convenienter  dicitur 
Deum creaturae similem esse: sicut nec 
hominem dicimus suae imagini esse 
similem, cui tamen sua imago recte 
similis enuntiatur” (I, cap. 29). 

8°“Tpsum enim esse non potest partici- 
pare aliquid non sit de essentia sua: 
quamvis id quod est possit aliquid aliud 
participare. Nihil enim est formalius 
aut simplicius quam esse. Et sic ipsum 
esse nihil participare potest” (I, cap. 23). 
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36““Subsistent Esse, the subsistent act 
to be, must be infinite and unique. 
For esse is the act of all things, even of 
forms, since nothing has actuality except 
insofar as it is. To be is most perfect, 
the ultimate act, participated by all, but — 
itself participating nothing. To be 
simply, therefore, names the perfection 
of perfections, the fullness of perfec- 
tion” (William A. Van Roo, s.s., “Mat- 
ter as a Principle of Being,” Tue Moprern 
ScHootman, xix [1942], 48). 

37For example, “Nulla igitur res cuius 
essentia non est suum esse, est per 
essentiam suam, sed participatione ali- 
cuius, scilicet ipsius esse” (I, cap. 22). 

“Omne autem aliud esse est quaedam 
sui esse secundum similitudinem parti- 
cipatio, ut ex praedictis aliquatenus 
patet” (I, cap. 75). 

“Omnia, inquantum sunt, assimilan- 
tur Deo, qui est primo et maxime ens” 
(I, cap. 80). 

“Sicut supra [cap. 75] ostensum est, 
Deus, volendo suum esse quod est sua 
bonitas, vult omnia alia inquantum ha- 
bent eius similitudinem. Secundum hoc 
autem quod aliquid repugnat rationi 
entis inquantum huiusmodi, non potest 


in eo salvari similitudo primi esse, 
scilicet divini, quod est fons essendi’”’ 
(I, cap. 84). 


“Omnia quae a Deo esse accipiunt, 
necesse est ut ipsius similitudinem 
gerant, inquantum sunt, et bona sunt, 
et proprias rationes in divino intellectu 
habent, ut supra [capp. 40, 54] osten- 
sum est” (I, cap. 93). 

38See I, cap. 9, where St. Thomas 
gives the order of procedure for the 
Summa contra Gentiles. 


x 


He must first of all possess in their fullness because of His nature as 
very Being. But there nevertheless remains a likeness between the re- 
ceived and therefore limited perfection as it exists in creatures and that 
which exists essentially in Him.** This similarity is not to the extent 


that the received perfection is God, since it is impossible that the form 


as received exist in the creature as it is in God; and hence there is 
only an imperfect likeness between the two. Now, the fundamental 
similarity which exists between creatures and God is that of being; 


_ and it is in that respect that we are first likened to the Prime Cause. 


Similarly is it true that the creature is likened to God and not God 
to the creature ** from the nature of the perfection as it exists in the 
former. Now, qualities are found in God essentially; and when He 
bestows them on creatures, they are found there in a limited way. 
The likeness is between that which exists perfectly in God but only 
imperfectly in creatures. Thus it is that the creature bears a likeness 
to God, since everything is likened to, or measured by, that which is 
most perfect. 


Analogy of Participation 


It is now our intention to study this relation of the two analogates 
from the side of creatures. This will necessitate our examination of 
the analogy of participation, one of the species of causal analogy involv- 


ing the intrinsic dependence of creatures, who owe their existence 


to another, upon God, who is the fullness and hence the source of exist- 
ence. St. Thomas says that nothing can be said of God by participa- 
tion because of His essential nature to exist, for existence cannot 
participate in something that is not of its essence.** But God’s exist- 
ence cannot be other than His essence ** because that would neces- 
sitate a prior cause to the First Cause and in turn would presuppose 
potency in the First Being, both of which are contradictory. 


Although St. Thomas refers in a number of chapters in the First 
Book *” to the participation of creatures in being, it is especially in 
the Second Book that he deals with it at length. For, having con- 
sidered those things about God which are accessible to human reason, 
he proceeds in this book to the study of creatures as proceeding from 


Him.*® 
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The God/creature relationship is the only instance of the ana- 
logy of participation in being, for the very notion of participated 
being entails a like notion of essential being. A thing exists by its 


form, since it is form alone that causes the esse of a substance. 


But 


it is not necessary that whatever has a form by way of participation 
should receive it from that which is a form essentially,** as we 


know from our study of secondary causality. 


39]II, cap. 69. Chapters 66-69 are an 
illuminating study of secondary causa- 
lity. The ability of a creature to act 
as cause is a further indication of his 
participated nature. 

40“Ostensum est enim supra [lib. I, 
cap. 13] per demonstrationem Aristotelis, 
esse aliquam primam causam efficien- 


tem, quam Deum dicimus. Efficiens 
autem causa suos effectus ad esse con- 
ducit. Deus igitur aliis essendi causa 
existit” (II, 6 init.). 

41°Primo autem ponemus . ais 
(cap. 13). 

42Ostensum est in primo libro 


[lib. 1, cap. 13], per rationem eiusdem, 
esse aliquod primum movens immobile, 
quod Deum dicimus. Primum autem 
movens in quolibet ordine motuum est 
causa omnium motuum qui sunt illius 
ordinis. Cum igitur multa ex motibus 
caeli producantur in esse, in quorum 
ordine Deum esse primum movens osten- 
sum est, oportet quod Deus sit multis 
rebus causa essendi”’ (II, cap. 6). 
4s“Si omne movens...” (cap. 18). 
44Gilson (Spirit of Mediaeval Philoso- 
phy, pp. 74-77) contrasts the Aristotelian 
First Mover with the Christian Creator. 
The argumentation in St. Thomas seems 
to be constructed identically with the 
Greck, but the causality of Aristotle’s 
god would fall upon a universe which 
does not owe ils existence to him. He 
would be simply the first unmoved 
mover, the origin in the communication 
of movement. Movement lies at the 
beginning of the generation of beings, 
and the cause of the gencrative move- 
ment is the cause of the beings 
generated. But in the Aristotelian world 
all is given—creation is not in question 
—and hence the very being of the 
movement would escape the causality of 
the Prime Mover. Such is not the case 
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What is necessary for 


in Christian philosophy. When St. Tho- 
mas would demonstrate creation, he 
needs only to recall the conclusion of his 
proof of God by movement. “It is 
obvious that if God creates things 
solely because He moves the causes 
which produce these things by their 
movement, God must be a _ mover 
as Creator of movement. In other 
words, if the proof by the first mover 
suffices to prove creation, then this 
proof must of necessity imply the idea 
of creation. Now the idea of creation 
is wanting in Aristotle, and so the 
Thomist proof of the existence of God, 
even if it merely literally reproduces an 
argumentation of Aristotle’s, has a 
meaning altogether of its own, a mean- 
ing that the Greek philosophers never 
intended to give it” (ibid., p. 76). 

See also E. Gilson, Being and Some 


Philosophers (Toronto: Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949), 
Chap. v. 


45“Quod per se alicui convenit, univer- 
saliter ei inesse necesse est: sicut homini 
rationale, et igni sursum moveri. Agere 
autem aliquem effectum per se convenit 
enti in actu: nam unumquodque agens 
secundum hoc agit quod in actu est. 
Omne igitur ens actu natum est agere 
aliquid actu existens. Sed Deus est ens 
actu, ut in primo libro [cap. 16] osten- 
sum est. Igitur sibi competit agere 
aliquid ens actu, cui sit causa essendi” 
(II, cap. 6.). 

46Signum perfectionis in rebus infe- 
rioribus est quod possunt sibi similia 
facere: ut patet per Philosophum, in 
IV Meteororum fcap. II, 1; 380a]. 
Deus autem est maxime perfectus, ut in 
primo libro [cap. 28] ostensum est. 
Ipsi igitur competit facere aliquid sibi 
simile ens in actu, ut sic sit causa 
essendi” (II, cap. 6). 


us to understand here is that the act of all things by which they 
exist must ultimately find its cause in an unparticipated act. 


God—Source of Being 


First Demonstration *° 


In the First Book, St. Thomas has proved the existence of God 
from Aristotle’s argument that it is impossible to proceed to infinity 
in efficient causes.** Now, it is the operation of an efficient cause to 
bring its effects to be. For this reason God is the cause of being to 
other things. 


Second Demonstration “? 


Resting again on the proofs for God’s existence as contained in the 
First Book, St. Thomas uses Aristotle’s argument from motion to con- 
clude to the first immovable mover.** It belongs to the first mover 
in any order of movements to be the cause of all the movements in 
that order. But many things come into being because of the move- 
ments of the heavens. It follows that if the heavens can cause being, 
God is the ultimate cause of the causality of the heavens.** 


Third Demonstration * 


That which is natural to a thing belongs to the whole of that nature; 
for example, there is no part of man that is not rational, just as there 
is no part of fire that does not tend upward. Now it is proper for a 
being in act that it produce an effect, for it is the very nature of 
actuality that it cause something to be. But that which is actual can 
act only according as it is in act. Since God, then, is being in act, 
it is proper that He cause being in those things which are outside Him. 


Fourth Demonstration *° 


Aristotle had stated that it is a sign of perfection in things in the 
lower world to produce their like. But God is supremely perfect so 
that He can produce His like insofar as He can cause creatures to be, 
since He is the fullness of being. 
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Fifth Demonstration *’ 


As we have seen before in this article, God wills to communicate His 
being to creatures by way of likeness. Now, since God is all powerful, 
He can cause this likeness to exist in creatures, to come to be, and 
therefore He will be the cause of their being. 


Sixth Demonstration ** 


If creatures have a twofold mode of operation *® whereby they are 
causes of interior actions, such as thought and volition, as well as of 
those which pass on to outward things so that they can make certain 
artifacts, then a fortiori God does not only understand and will but 
also produces effects. If creatures can exercise actuality in respect to 
other things, God can do so more perfectly and can exercise His 
activity on more distant things. It follows that if we are causes of 
effects outside of us, God, insofar as He is in act, can cause an effect 
to be. 


Conclusion 


Thus we have seen that if the analogous relation of substance and 
accident were set in a four-term ratio of proportionality over against 


47“Ostensum est in primo _ libro 
{[cap. 75] quod Deus vult suum esse 


mus; multo magis Deus potest, per hoc 
quod actu est, non solum intelligere et 


aliis communicare per modum similitu- 
dinis. De perfectione autem voluntatis 
est quod sit actionis et motus princi- 
pium: ut patet in III de Anima [cap. X; 
433a]. Cum igitur divina voluntas sit 
perfecta, non deerit ei virtus communi- 
candi esse suum alicui per modum simi- 
litudinis. Et sic erit ei ‘causa essendi” 
(II, cap. 6). 

48“Quanto alicuius actionis principium 
est perfectius, tanto actionem suam 
potest in plura extendere et magis 
remota: ignis enim, si sit debilis, solum 
propinqua calefacit; si autem sit fortis, 
etiam remota. Actus autem purus, qui 
Deus est, perfectior est quam actus 
potentiae permixtus, sicut in nobis est. 
Actus autem actionis principium est. 
Cum igitur per actum qui in nobis est 
possumus non solum in actiones in nobis 
manentes, sicut sunt intelligere et velle, 
sed etiam in actiones quae in extoriora 
tendunt, per quas aliqua facta produci- 
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velle, sed etiam producere effectum. Et 
sic potest aliis esse causa essendi’ (II, 
cap. 6 fin). 

49°Fst autem duplex rei operatio, ut 
Philosophus tradit, in IX Metaphysicae 
[VHI, 9: 1050a]: una quidem quae 
in ipso operante manet et est ipsius 
operantis perfectio, ut sentire, intelligere 
et velle; alia vero quae in exteriorem 
rem transit, quae est perfectio facti quod 
per ipsam constituitur, ut calefacere, 
secare et aedificare” (II, cap. 1). 

50On the “analogy of analogy” and 
the work that remains to be done in this 
area of Thomistic scholarship, see, among 
others, W. Norris Clarke, s.s.. “What 
is Really Real?” Progress in Philosophy, 
ed. by James A. McWilliams,  s.s., 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1955), and 
Vernon J. Bourke, ‘“Desenvolvimientos 
Recientes de la _ Filosofia Tomista,” 
Sapientia, x1 (1956), 215-20. 


the similarity between God and creatures, the relationship itself would 
be analogous.*° The similitude between God and creatures is one of 
participation. This results from the intrinsic composition in each 
created thing from the very level of its existence down to its sub- 
sequent operations. For the very fact that it need not be posits the 
act/potency composition within it. Hence, everything that is, exists 
because it participates, shares, in Him who essentially is His existence 
and by whom all others come to be. 

Such, however, is not the case in the substance/accident relation- 
ship. Here there is no participation of accident in the beingness of 
substance since per se being is not proper to the latter. Rather it is 
the case here of the constitutive principles of being ordered to one 
another and to the one which they constitute. Hence there is more 
of a proportional than a participational relationship in the latter pair. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


eee 


Divine Infinity: 1150-1250 


LEO SWEENEY, 8.J., Saint Louis University. 


The present paper, as its title partially suggests, is intended as an 
introduction to a series of studies on what various theologians in Western 
Christendom were teaching concerning divine infinity from 1150 to 1250 in 


1Quia in exuberanti perfectione et 
totalitate Dei consistit ratio infinitatis 
substantiae eius, ideo post quaestiones 
de Dei perfectione et totalitate recto 
ordine sequuntur quaestio de eius infi- 
nitate; non dico adhuc in potentia, de 
qua erat sermo superius, sed in substan- 
tia et essentia” (Henry of Ghent, Sum- 
mae Quaestionum Ordinariarum (Paris: 
Iodocus Badius Ascensius; St Bonaven- 
ture, New York: Franciscan Institute, 
1950], Vol. II, a. 44, fol. 11v). 

2“Post considerationem divinae per- 
fectionis, considerandum est de_ eius 
infinitate. ... Circa primum quaerun- 
tur... Primo: utrum Deus sit infi- 
nitus. Secundo: utrum aliquid praeter 
ipsum sit infinitum secundum _ essen- 
tiam” (ST, I, q. 7, Introd., [Leonine- 
Marietti ed.], p. 32). See ibid., a. 1, 
resp., p. 32: “Cum igitur esse divinum 
non sit esse receptum in aliquo sed 
ipse sit suum esse subsistens, . . . mani- 
festum est quod ipse Deus sit infinitus 
et perfectus.” 

See also Compend. Theol., I, cap. 18 
(Marietti ed.), p. 18: “Quod Deus est 
infinitus secundum essentiam.” Ibid., 
cap. 20, p. 19: “Quod infinitum in Deo 
non importat imperfectionem.” 


SBonaventure, Commentarium in I 
Librum  Sententiarum Magistri Petri 
Lombardi (Ad Claras Aquas ([Quarac- 


chi]: Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bona- 
venturae, 1882), d. 43, a. unicus, q. 2: 
“Utrum ipsa essentia divina sit infinita, 
sicut potentia.” Also, Opuscula Varia 
Theologica: Quaestiones’ Disputatae de 
Mysterio Trinitatis, Vol. 5 of Opera 
Omnia (Ad Claras Aquas [Quaracchi]: 
Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventu- 
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rae, 1882), q. 4, a. 1: “Utrum divinum 
esse sit infinitissimum.” 

Albert the Great, Summa Theologiae, 
Vol. 31 of Opera Omnia, ed. August 
Borgnet (Paris: Vives, 1895), I, tr. 3, 
q. 14, membrum 1, ad 2, p. 71. 
(Albert’s position in his earlier works 
will be studied in an article of the 
present series.) 

Siger of Brabant, Questions sur la 
Physique d’Aristote, ed. Philippe Delhaye 


(Louvain: Editions de l'Institut Supé- 
rieur de Philosophie, 1941), I, q. 25, 
p. 55. 

Although somewhat later, see also 


Duns Scotus, Quaestiones Subtilissimae 
super Librum XII Metaph. Aristotelis, 
Vol. 7 of Opera Omnia, ed. L. Wadding 
(Paris: Vives, 1893), q. 13, pp. 687-9. 
Also, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, Vol. 25 
of Opera Omnia (Paris: Vives, 1893), 
q. 5, p. 200. 

4For general studies on the thought- 
current in the twelfth century, one may 
profitably consult the following: E. Gil- 
son, History of Christian Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (New York: Random 
House, 1955), pp. 1138-78; J. de Ghel- 
linck, s.s., Le mouvement théologique 
du xu® siécle (Paris: Desclée-de Brou- 
wer, 1948); M. Grabmann, Die scholas- 
tische Methode im 12. und Beginnenden 
13. Jahrhundert, Vol. II of Die Ge- 
schichte der scholastischen Methode (Ber- 
lin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956); A. M. Land- 
graf, Einfithrung in die Geschichte 
der theologischen Literatur der Frih- 
scholastik (Regensburg: Gregorius-Verlag 
vorm. Friedrich Pustet, 1948)‘ and Dog- 
mengeschichte der Frithscholastic (8 vols.; 
Regensburg: Verlag Friederich Pustet, 


The Modern Schoolman, xxxv, November, 1957. 
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an effort to eventually discover the origin of the Christian notion. Why 


has that century been singled out? Because after 1250 practically all 
Christian teachers were maintaining that God is infinitely perfect in His 
very being, whereas a century earlier their predecessors seem com- 
paratively silent on the topic. Accordingly, the conclusion appears obvious 
that the origin of the medieval Christian conception of divine infinity 
may lie somewhere between those dates. 

Let us take up each of those points more in detail. 


After 1250 


First of all, then, after the middle of the thirteenth century most 
theologians were describing infinity as a perfection of the divine reality 
itself. For example, consider Henry of Ghent, who takes up infinity 
immediately after discussing God’s perfection and wholeness. The very 
notion of infinity with respect to God’s substance rests, he explains, 
upon His abundant perfection and wholeness; and, accordingly, these 
latter questions are followed by those concerning infinity, which here 
does not have to do with power but with substance and essence.} 

Or, again, turn to St. Thomas’s introduction to the treatise, ‘De Infi- 
nitate Dei,’’ in his Summa Theologiae. Having considered God’s perfec- 
tion, Aquinas begins, we must now investigate His infinity, concerning 
which two important queries are to be raised. First, is God infinite ? 
Secondly, can anything except God be infinite of its very essence ?? 

And this joining of perfection to infiniteness in God’s very bas is 
also made by Bonaventure, by Albert the Great, and so on.® 


After 1150 


If we now step back to the midpoint of the twelfth century,* we find a 
significant contrast. Consider, for instance, the anonymous Ysagoge in 
Theologiam, written most likely between 1148 and 1152 by someone within 
Abelard’s orbit of influence.’ No entry is given for infini in the “Table 
des noms propres et des matiéres’” of Landgraf’s critical edition.* While 
investigating the divine attributes our medieval author establishes that 
God is supremely one,” immutable * and eternal.® He has special sections 


1952-1956); G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Trem- ®See ibid., p. 325. 

blay, La renaissance du xir® siécle: Les 7See ibid., Liber III, p. 243, 1. 14 sq.: 

écoles et l’enseignement (Paris: J. Vrin, “Quod [Deus est] unus.” 

1933). 8Ibid., p. 244, 1. 7: “Quod immuta- 
5See A. Landgraf, Ecrits théologiques  bilis.” 

de lécole d’Abélard (Louvain: Spicile- Tbid., p. 249, 1. 1: “Quod eternus 


gium Sacrum Lovaniense, 1934), pp. xliv Deus.” 
sq. and pp. lii sq. 
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on His power,!® wisdom,'! and will.’? There is none, however, entitled 


“De Infinitate Dei.’ 1% 


Or turn to Robert of Melun’s Sententie, which was written after 1152 
and of which a portion has recently been published in a critical edition.” 
Once again, infini finds no place within the “Table des noms propres 


lbid., p. 265: “De Potentia Dei.” 
1l[bid., p. 269: “De Sapientia Dei,” 
which is followed by “De Praescientia” 


(ibid., p. 269), “Ad Dispositionem” 
(ibid., p. 271), “De Providentia Dei” 
(ibid., p. 271), “De Predestinatione” 


(ibid., p. 272). 

12Ibid., p. 275: “De voluntate Dei.” 

Note that the last three attributes 
(power, wisdom, and will sew goodness) 
seem to be most fundamental, inasmuch 
as all others are reducible to them. 
“Quicquid enim de Deo vere dicitur, ad 
hec tria refertur. Si enim inmensum 
dicas, fortem, incorruptibilem, eternum, 
incommutabilem, totum hoc _ potentie 
est. Quodsi  inspectorem, providum, 
scientem, considerantem, scrutantem et 
discernentem, sapientie est. Si vero 
mansuetum, mitem, benignum, miseri- 
cordem, pium, longanimem, bonitatis 
est” (ibid., p. 24, 1. 7 sq.). 

Whence arises our awareness of those 
three perfections?) From the sensible 
universe. “Mundus mnamque _ sensilis 
liber quidam est habens in se descriptam 
divinitatem. Creature vero singule quasi 
litere aliquid circa ipsam divinitatem 
significantes. Mundi namque immensi- 
tas nota est divine potencie, pulcritudo 
sapiencie, utilitas bonitatis”  (ibid., 
p- 2385, 1. 23 sq:). 

13Qur author does speak of God as 
“immense”. “Hec namque: Deus, 
omnipotens, eternus, inmensus et simila, 
secundum substantiam dicuntur. Non 
aliud est illi mature esse quam _ esse 
Deum, omnipotentem, eternum, inmen- 
sum, sapientem, iustum et similia. 
Ideoque sicut una substantia et non tres, 
ita unus Deus, unus omnipotens, unus 
inmensus, unus eternus, unus sapiens 
et non tres” (ibid., p. 258, 1. 9 sq.). 
He does not, however, develop the 
notion, reduces it to power (ibid., p. 243, 
1. 8 sq., quoted above, n. 12, second 
paragraph), and seems merely to be 
echoing the “Symbolum ‘Quicumque.’ ” 
On this latter, see H. Denzinger et al., 
Enchiridion Symbolorum (29th  ed.; 
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Friburgi Brisgoviae-Barcinone: B. Her- 
der, 1950), pp. 17 sq. 

14Raymond-M. Martin, o.p., and R. M. 
Gallet, o.p., Sententie. Tome III of 
OEuvres de Robert de Melun. (Louvain: 
Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 1947 and 
1952). Volume I of this tome (hereafter 
designated as III-1) contains “Pars Prima” 
and “Pars Secunda” of Book I of Robert’s 
treatise. Volume II (hereafter desig- 
nated as III-2) contains “Pars Tertia” 
to “Pars Sexta.” For a brief outline of 
the entire contents of the Sententie, see 
IlI-1, pp. ix-x; for a “Tabula Capitu- 
lorum” of both its books with all their 
parts, see III-1, pp. 57-156. On the date 
of composition, see III-1, p. vi: “Il faut 
ranger la composition de ces Sentences 
entre les années 1152-1160.” 

157bid., III-1, p. 314; III-2, p. 416. 

16These first three seemingly provide 
the foundation for all the other divine 
properties. As in the Ysagoge in Theol- 
ogiam (see supra, n. 12, paragraphs 2 
and 3), every other attribute is an 
aspect of one or other of these three. 
“Omnia enim que de Deo dicuntur ad 
aliquid istorum referuntur. Nam quod 
eternus, quod inmensus, quod fortis, 
quod incommutabilis, quod incorrupti- 
bilis dicitur, et alia huiusmodi, totum 
potentie est ascribendum. Quod autem 
sciens, scrutator, providus, intelligens, 
occultorum cognitor predicatur, nomen 
sapientie totum complectitur. Benignum 
vero, mitem, propicium, pium, miseri- 
cordem esse, tantum bonitatis est divine” 
(ibid., Liber I, Pars Secunda, c. 6 [III-1, 
p. 278, 1. 2 sq.]). So, too, even though 
these three are one by identification 
with the divine essence, which is truly 
and supremely one (ibid., c. 5 [III-1, 
p. 274, 1. 28 sq.]), still they indicate 
a trinity of persons in God, for “power” 
refers to the Father, “wisdom” to the 
Son, and “goodness” seu “benignity” 
seu “will” (these last three terms in 
most places seem synonymous) to the 
Holy Spirit. See ibid., ce. 6, (III-1, 
p. 277, 1. 9 sq.); ibid., Pars Tertia, o. 2 


et des matiéres.”** In a section which might justly be called “De 
Divinis Nominibus,’’ Robert explains that terms applicable to God are 
of two sorts. Either they express God in Himself, who is thus said 
to be powerful, wise, benign,’® just, merciful, brave, pious, God, and 
so on.*’ Or they express Him with reference to creatures. Then He is 
described as creator, ruler, conserver, lord, protector, helper, liberator, 
commiserator, restorer, and the like.}® 

Such divine names can also be classified as ‘personal’ or “nonper- 
sonal,’’ depending upon whether they directly refer to one or other of the 
. . Pater, Filius, 
Spiritus Sanctus, genitor, genitus, procedens, donator, donum, ingenitus, 


persons in the Trinity (for instance, “‘potens, sapiens; . 


verbum, principium non de principio, principium de principio, Ihesus, 
Christus, et alia que longum est enumerare’’) or to all three indis- 
criminantly (“ut creator, dominus et alia huiusmodi’’).'® 

Finally, terms such as “angry,” “pleased,’’ and the like are only figura- 
tively predicable of God, who nonetheless is strictly and properly describ- 
able as “just,” “‘good,” “‘pious,’”? ‘“‘merciful,’? and so on.?° 

Under those three classifications, then, Robert of Melun apparently lists 
all the divine names operative within his theology. Infinity is absent 
from every list. 

Our final instance, Peter Lombard’s Libri IV Sententiarum,?' is slightly 
more complex, since on at least three occasions he uses the word “‘infinite”’ 
with reference to God, although nowhere developing it or applying it 
directly to the divine essence itself. 

The term occurs once when he discusses the omnipotence of God. 


(IlI-2, p. 18, 1. 5 sq.). Each of the 
three receives detailed development and 


nientium, alia sunt que conveniunt ei 
secundum universitatem creaturam, ut 


discussion—“power” throughout the 74 
chapters of “Pars Septima,”’ “wisdom” 
in the 117 chapters of “Pars Octava,” 
and “will” in the 103 chapters of “Pars 
Nona.” See ibid., “Tabula  Capitulo- 
rum,” JII-1, pp. 71-89. 

17Fst autem alia nominum species 
Deo convenientium, id est que ipsi Deo 
ex ipso tantum conveniunt, nullo re- 
spectu ad creaturas habito. Cuiusmodi 
ista sunt: potens, sapiens, benignus, 
iustus, misericors, fortis, pius, Deus, et 
alia multa que licet non enumerentur 
ex enumeratis satis nosci possunt. Nul- 
lam enim habent causam, nisi ipsam 
divinam essentiam, ex qua ei conve- 
niant” (ibid., Pars Tertia, c. 4 [III-2, 
p. 40, 1. 3 sq.]). 

18“Horum autem, id est vocabulorum, 
tam ex ipso quam ex nobis ei conve- 


ista: creator, gubernator, conservator. 
Alia sunt que secundum solam rationa- 
lem creaturam ei conveniunt, ut: Domi- 
nus, protector, adiutor, liberator, 
miserator, retributor” (ibid., c. 3 [III-2, 
p. 38, 1. 20 sq.]). 


17bid., c. 7 (IlI-2, p. 47, 1. 1 sq.). 
20Tbid., Pars Quinta, c. 50 (IL-2, 
p. 267, 1. 10 sq.). 


210n its date of composition, see J. de 
Ghellinck, s.s., Le mouvement théolo- 
gique, p. 222: “La composition se fixe, 
avec une cerlitude toujours grandissante, 
vers l’année 1150-1151.” Recently, 
though, D. Van den Eynde in “Nou- 
velles précisions chronologiques sur 
quelques ceuvres theologiques du x11® sit- 
cle,” Franciscan Studies, XIII (1953), 
110-18, has placed its date between 1153 
and 1157, with a preference for 1157. 
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The triune God, Peter reasons, truly is all-powerful because He can 
accomplish both whatever He wishes to do (quidquid vult fieri) and what- 
ever He wishes to be able to do (quidquid vult se posse).?* Those, however, 
who claim that God can do nothing more or better or less than what He 
actually has done, obviously are restricting and curtailing His power, 


which is infinite. 


Quidam tamen de hoc sensu gloriantes, Dei potentiam coarctare sub 


mensura conati sunt. 


Cum enim dicunt : Hucusque potest et non 


amplius, quid est hoc aliud, quam eius potentiam, quae infinita est, 
restringere et concludere ad mensuram? Aiunt enim: Non potest 
Deus aliud facere quam facit, nec melius facere id quod facit, nec 
aliquid praetermittere de his quae facit.”* 


Divine power, then, is affirmed to be infinite. 


But such an affirmation, 


which actually is not original with Lombard but is an almost literal 


22See Petri Lombardi Libri IV Senten- 
tiarum (hereafter referred to as Sent.) 
(2nd ed.; Ad Claras Aquas [Quaracchi]: 
Ex Typographia Collegii §. Bonaven- 
turae, 1916), I, d. 42, c. 3, p. 263. 

23[bid., d. 48, c. unicum, p. 263. 
According to the Quaracchi_ editors 
(ibid., n. 3), Abelard is among the 
“quidam” holding this reprehensible 
theory, which he later retracted. 

24Ne Sacram., {, Pars Secunda, c. 22 
(PL 176, 214). For an English transla- 
tion, see R. J. Deferrari, Hugh of Saint 
Victor on the Sacraments of the Christian 
Faith (Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1951). 

25Infinity is thus predicated of power 
by Aristotle, Plotinus, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and so on, as I hope to establish in a 
book being prepared for publication and 
tentatively entitled Divine Infinity: A 
Study in Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Liber de Causis and 
Thomas Aquinas. That Thomas himself 
recognized this sort of infinity is clear 
from his Qu. Disp. de Potentia, 1, 2 
resp. ad finem. Bonaventure’s view of 
an infinity of power, however, seems 
different, since for him an infinity of 
being can be established from one in 
power (see Comment. in I Sent., d. 43, 
a. unicus, qu. 2, “Et quod sic videtur: 
Prima... \Secunda’ [Quaracchi ed.], 
p. 769). 

2eSent., 1,d..8, 3, p, Gl; ibid., 6, 
p. 63. 
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29Tdem [Hilarius] in VIII libro De 


Trinitate: ‘Non humano modo ex com- 
positis Deus est, ut in eo aliud sit quod 
ab eo habetur, et aliud sit ipse qui 
habeat, sed totum vita est, natura scilicet 
perfecta et infinita et non ex disparibus 
constituta, sed vivens ipsa per totum’ ” 
(ibid.). 

‘°This presumplion is valid only if 
Peter had the entire De Trinitate itself 
at hand. This is not completely certain, 
since he may have been acquainted with 
only sections of the treatise through one 
or other of the florilegia then current. 
See ibid., “Prolegomena,” pp. xlvi sq. 
For a list of passages from Hilary’s De 
Trinitate which Lombard utilizes in his 
Sentences, see ibid., II, “index Aucto- 
rum,” p. 1054. 

*1The Latin text used is H. Hurter, 
s. 3., Sancti Hilarti Pictaviensis Episcopi 
De Trinitate Libri XII (hereafter referred 
to as De Trin.) (Oeniponti: Libraria 
Academica Wagneriana, 1887). This 
edition (see ibid., p. v) basically repro- 
duces the text of J. P. Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, vol. X. For an English transla- 
tion, see Stephen McKenna, Saint Hilary 


of Poitiers: The Trinity. Vol. 25 of 
Fathers of the ‘Church Series. (New 
York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 
1954). 
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- quotation from Hugh of St. Victor’s De Sacramentis Christianae Fidei,*4 
is not necessarily identical with saying the very being of God is infinite, 
for infinity can be predicated of power simply through “extrinsic denomi- 
nation”; since God is powerful enough to cause an infinite number of 
endlessly varied creatures, the divine power can be characterized as infinite 
but only with respect to its effects, to which alone the term properly and, 
so to speak, intrinsically belongs.?> In itself, accordingly, the present 
affirmation is not necessarily an anticipation of the mid-thirteenth-century 
doctrine of divine infinitude. 

The term again shows up in Lombard’s investigation of God’s simplicity. 
Why, he asks, is the divine nature simple? Because it excludes absolutely 
every sort of parts and accidents,”* and this to such an extent that even 
substance cannot suitably be predicated of it, because such a term con- 
notes inherence, incompleteness, composition.?” In fact, its simplicity is 
so great that there is nothing in it which is not totally identified with it 
(non est in ea aliquid quod non sit ipsa) so that each divine person is that 
nature, for the possessor and the possessed are completely one and the 
same (idem est habens et quod habetur).?® Consequently let us say with 
St. Hilary that God is not composed of distinct parts in a human fashion, 
so that what is possessed is other than he who possesses. ‘‘Rather in God 
everything is life—namely, a nature which is perfect, absolute and infinite, 
which is not made up of unlike parts but is everywhere living.’’”® 

What, then, does Lombard mean by the phrase, ‘‘a nature which is. . . 
infinite,’ repeated from St. Hilary? Since the former gives no explana- 
tion here or, seemingly, elsewhere, we can gain no information unless we 
presume that his meaning is perhaps the same as that of the Bishop of 
Poitiers.*° Under that presumption, ‘‘an infinite nature’? would be equi- 
valent to an eternal one, as briefly investigating Hilary will reveal. 

Early in my search for God, Hilary explains,** I was convinced that 
what is divine must also be eternal.*? Imagine my joy and admiration 
when I came upon God’s own testimony about Himself in Exodus 3, 14: 
“T am Who am,” and again, “Thus shalt thou say to the children of 
Israel: He who is, hath sent me to you.’’ Obviously, God’s own clear 
definition of Himself completely harmonized with my own previous con- 
viction that the Divine is the Eternal. For nothing is more characteristic 
of God than to be (non enim aliud proprium magis Deo quam esse), 
because that which truly is (Id ipsum quod est) is not to be found among 
things which will one day end or which had a beginning. But that 
which combines eternity with the power of unending happiness could 
never not have been, nor is it possible that one day it will not be, because 
what is divine is not liable to destruction, nor does it have a beginning. 
And since eternity in God does not lack any of its own properties, He has 
revealed to us in a fitting manner this fact alone, that He is, in order to 
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render testimony to His everlasting eternity.** Accordingly, “the words 
of Him who said, ‘I am Who am,’ seem to have fully expressed this 
meaning of infinity.’ ** 

This same equating of eternity and infinity Hilary continues to make. 
How can God, according to Isaias 40, 12, hold the entire heavens in His 
palm and the entire earth in His hand? Because His powerful infinity 
(ipsa illa infinitas potens) embraces absolutely all creatures in its eternal 
grasp. He is in them and outside of them, reaching beyond them and 
being found within them; that is, poured about everything and permeating 
everything. And the Whole which is God Himself contains all things 
that are within and without; nor is He, the infinite One, absent from all 


things, nor are all things not present within Him who is infinite.*° 


And my soul was filled with joy, the bishop adds, upon becoming 


aware that it worshiped a Father and Creator who is infinite in boundless 


eternity (immensae aeternitatis infinitatem). 
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34°Ft ad hanc quidem infinitatis signi- 
ficationem  satisfecisse sermo _ dicentis: 
Ego sum qui sum, videbatur” (ibid., 
c. 6, p. 6). The same _ interpretation 
of Exodus, 3, 14, and of infinity is given 
in ibid., XII, c. 24, pp. 575-76. 

35“Atque ita totus ipse intra extraque 
se (cuncta) continens, neque infinitus 
abesset a cunctis, neque cuncta ei qui 
infinitus est non inessent” (ibid.). 

36Tbid., c. 7, p. 9. The expression infi- 
nitas immoderatae aeternitatis occurs in 
UOC Ce he jus teh 
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409Qn God the Holy Spirit, see ibid., 
c. 36, p. 38, and passim. 

ALTDid., Ay (Caml ope acbaa see. ebid.. 
ME el 21, pe 6743) Quod) (wero ex 
aeterno natum est, id si non aeternum 
natum est, jam non erit et Pater auctor 
aeternus. Si quid igitur ei, qui ab 
aeterno Patre natus est ex aeternitate 
defuerit, id ipsum auctori non est ambi- 
guum defuisse: quia quod gignenti est 
infinitum, infinitum est etiam nascenti.” 
This last text Lombard quotes without 
comment in Sent., I, d. 9, c. 4, pp. 71- 
72. 

SD ee Env. whee Cal oenpemtos 

43Tbid., pp. 16-17. Heresies arise pre- 
cisely because impiously rash men 
measure the powerful nature of God by 
the weakness of their own nature. In- 
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And even more intently I 


stead of attaining an infinite and thereby 
adequate knowledge of infinite things, 
they confine such infinite items within 
the boundaries of their own human 
cognition (ibid., c. 15, p. 18). In place 
of such a procedure, they should, when 
they hear the inspired writers speak of 
God, let their way of knowing be con- 
ditioned by the infinite object of that 
knowledge (ibid., c. 18, p. 21). 

44“Sed totum quod est, vita est, 
natura scilicet perfecta et absoluta et 
infinita, et non ex disparibus constituta, 
sed vivens ipsa per totum” (ibid., VIII, 
c. 43, p. 341). 

45If infinity is restricted to eternity, is 
it not directly and intrinsically applied 
only to duration and to God Himself 
merely through extrinsic denomination? 
If so, such an infinity is in this respect 
similar to one of power. See above, 
pp. 42-43. 

4°That infinity and eternity are no 
longer synonymous is attested to by 
the fact that each is discussed separately. 
In St. Thomas, for example, ST, I, q. 7 
is “De Infinitate Dei” and ibid., q. 10 is 
“De Dei Aeternitate.” 

47Unde aperitur in Trinitate summa 
esse perfectio. Si enim ibi  deesset 
potentia vel sapientia vel bonitas, non 
esset summum bonum. Sed quia ibi 
est perfecta potentia, infinita sapientia, 
incomprehensibilis bonitas, recte dicitur 
et creditur summum bonum’ (Sent., I 
d. 34, c. 3, p. 218). 


’ 


began to seek what that infinite and eternal Lord might be (ipsam illam 
infiniti et aeterni Domini sui speciem quaerebat).*° From the greatness 
and beauty of His effects, I realized that He is supremely great and most 
beautiful. And since even His works surpass our comprehension, so the 
Worker Himself must far exceed our grasp.*7 Indeed, the Creator is so 
great that, although faith provides sufficient knowledge for us in the 
practice of our religion, still He Himself cannot be comprehensively under- 
stood, and the infinity of His eternal power (infinitas aeternae potestatis) 
surpasses all understanding.*® 


Upon becoming familiar with the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel,* 
Hilary concludes, I came to know God the Father and God the Son.*° 
Then I realized that what I previously had known through natural reason 
about the eternity, infinity, and reality of my Creator (de Creatoris sui 
aeternitate et infinitate et specie) is properly applied also to God the 
Word.*? In the Word made flesh dwells the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily; and in Him there is the infinity of eternal power (infinitas aeter- 
nae potestatis), although that power of eternal infinity (potestas aeternae 


infinitatis) eludes the comprehension of the earthly mind.*? Even such 


events as Christ’s suffering, death, and resurrection are beyond the under- 
standing of our human nature, because to adequately know what an 
infinite eternity effects demands infinite knowledge (infinitae aeternitatis 
operatio infinitam metiendi exigat opinionem) .** 

For Hilary, then, to be infinite is to be eternal. Accordingly, when he 
later speaks of the divine life as a ‘‘nature which is perfect, absolute and 
infinite,’ ** his meaning apparently is that the divine life is perfect, 
absolute, and elernal. And when utilized by Lombard several centuries 
later, this passage presumably retains the same meaning—an infinite 
nature is an eternal one.** 


While granting that ‘eternal’ is one signification of ‘infinite,’ theo- 
logians of the second half of the thirteenth century will maintain that 
infinity is a property not only of divine duration*® but, more fun- 
damentally and properly, of the divine reality itself. In this strict and 
technical sense infinity is to be located in the very essence of God—in its 
freedom from the determination and limitation of matter and of all 
potency. Since the term does not have this sense in either Hilary or Peter 
Lombard, who use it as a synonym for eternity, may we not justifiably 
conclude that both were unaware of divine infinity as later formulated ? 

What, finally, of Lombard’s statement that divine wisdom is infinite ? 
Obviously, he says, the triune God is supremely perfect, for in Him “are 
to be found perfect power, infinite wisdom and incomprehensible good- 
ness.”’ 47 


Since our author himself offers no on-the-spot elucidation, we must be 
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content to conjecture that, if the term has any distinct significance for 
him, it either refers to the infinite number of creatures under divine 
providence (and, thus, infinity would belong to wisdom itself only by a 
sort of extrinsic denomination) or means ‘“‘eternal’’ (because, as pre- 
viously seen, Lombard once borrowed it from Hilary with that meaning). 


480n wisdom, see ibid., d. 35 to d. 41; 
on power, ibid., d. 42 to d. 44; on 
goodness or will, ibid., d. 45 to d. 48. 

49Ibid., d. 34, c. 3, p. 217 sq.; ibid., 
c. 4, p. 218. 

SO Did=ual-wosaCee aD Ol. 

51“Fx perpetuitate namque creatura- 
rum intelligitur Conditor aeternus” 
(ibid.). “Ipse vere ac proprie dicitur 
essentia, cuius essentia non novit prae- 
teritum vel futurum” (ibid., d. 8, c. 1, 
p. 57). See ibid., pp. 58-9; ibid., d. 19, 
ce. 11-12, pp. 124-5. 

52Ibid., d. 8, c. 2, pp. 59-60. 

53Tbid., cc. 3-8, pp. 61-65. 

54°T] n’est pas d’attribut divin plus 
connu des théologiens que celui de 1’in- 
finité. Pourtant, nous ne connaissons per- 
sonnellement aucun texte de 1’Ecriture 
qui dise, simplement et directement, que 
‘Dieu est infini’” (E. Gilson, “L’infinité 
divine chez saint Augustin,” Augustinus 
Magister [Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 
1954], I, 569). 

55“Aucune des concordances bibliques 
consultées par nous ne contient cette 
formule. Aucun des théologiens qu’il 
nous est arrivé de lire, y compris saint 
Thomas d’Aquin, n’a pu nous citer en 
Sed contra, pour appuyer Vl infinité 
divine, un seul texte scripturaire disant 
simplement quelque chose comme ceci: 
Deus est infinitus’’(ibid.). 

Peutlier, Etienne, Gantois et al, Con- 
cordantiarum Universae Scripturae Sacrae 
Thesaurus (Vol. 49 of Cursus Sacrae 
Scripturae), p. 593, list infinitus as 
occurring in eighteen Scriptural texts, 
in most of which, however, the word 
refers to creatures and merely means 
“Gnnumerable” or “inexhaustible.” Mar- 
tin Hagen, s.3., Lexicon Biblicum 
(Vol. 6 of the same series) gives no 
entry to infinitus (see col. 761), nor 
does Francis Zorell, s.s., find apeiron or 
aoriston in the New Testament (Novi 
Testamenti Levicon Graecum, Vol. 8 of 
same scriptural series, pp. 57-59). More 
recent concordances (e.g., N. Thompson 
and R. Stock, Concordance to the Bible 
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[St. Louis: B. Herder, 1942], p. 524) 
have nothing more to offer. 

What of a text like Psalm 144, 3: 
“Magnus Dominus et laudabilis nimis, 
et magnitudinis eius non est finis’? 
Cannot such texts suggest divine infi- 
nity? Yes, but seemingly the meaning 
then borne by infinity is either very 
vague—see, for instance, Augustine’s 
Enarratio in Ps. 144 (PL 37, cols. 1827A- 
1873B), where the term appears to be 
a mere synonym for “incomprehensibi- 
lity”. (ibid... 2. si. enim. capimus; 
magnitudinis eius est finis; si autem 
magnitudinis eius non est finis, capere 
ex eo aliquid possumus, Deum tamen 
totum capere non possumus’’). Or, if it 
assumes a more definite meaning, it is 
what the reader puts there from his 
own preconceived notions—if, as for 
Thomas, infinity is a perfection of the 
divine being itself, then Psalm 144, 3 
carries that meaning (see his Contra 
Gentiles, I, cap. 43). 

564. H. Armstrong, ‘“Plotinus’s Doc- 
trine of the Infinite and Christian 
Thought,” Downside Review, wxxu1 
(Winter, 1954-55), 47. 

57See J. Owens, Doctrine of Being in 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1951), p. 306, n. 19: “Perfect Being for 
the Greeks meant limitation and _fini- 
tude; for the Christians, the perfect 
Being is infinite. Limitation for the 
Christians denotes imperfection; while 
for the Greeks, imperfection was implied 
by infinity.” Also vide Henri Guyot, 
L’Infinité divine depuis Philon le Juif 
jusqwa Plotin (Paris: Alcan, 1906), 
p. 31; J. Chevalier, La notion du néces- 
saire chez Aristote et chez ses prédéces- 
seurs (Paris: Alcan, 1915), pp. 186-88. 

58See A. H. Armstrong, art. cit.: “But 
the idea that the First Principle of 
things, the supreme divinity, is itself in 
some sense infinite, does not seem to 
appear clearly and unmistakably in the 
Greek-speaking world before Philo of 
Alexandria. It is indeed an idea opposed 


In either case its present usage does not forecast the thirteenth-century 
technical meaning. 

Apart from those three occurrences of infinite, though, Lombard’s 
theology does not notably differ from that of the author of the Ysagoge in 
Theologiam or of Robert of Melun in his Sententie. Like them, he sets 
up power, wisdom, and goodness as three basic attributes of God, each of 
which receives an ex professo investigation in separate distinctions.*® 
Like them, he finds these three perfections to be completely one with 
God’s essence and equally possessed by each of the Divine Persons (pariter 
conveniunt tribus personis); and, nevertheless, power is especially referred 
to the Father, wisdom to the Son, and goodness to the Holy Spirit.‘ 
Like them, he rises to divine omnipotence from the magnitude of the 
created universe—to divine wisdom from the good order with which 
creatures fit and work together, to divine goodness from their being well 
governed.®® Like them, he conceives God as eternal,®! immobile,®? and 
completely simple.** Like them, also, he apparently attaches little impor- 
tance to divine infinity of any sort and, especially, seems unaware that the 
divine being itself may be termed infinite in its subsistency as totally free 
from the limiting determination of any sort of potency—an awareness 
which seems vivid and common after 1250. 


Additional Reflections 


Incidentally, no one need be particularly surprised that these twelfth- 
century writers seemingly give little space to divine infinity if he realizes 
that the doctrine seems missing from Sacred Scripture and from early 
Hellenic philosophers. 

Its absence in the Old and New Testaments, which explicitly mention 
most other divine attributes, has recently been noted by Etienne Gilson. 
Although every theologian recognizes infinity as a divine attribute, he 
remarks, still ‘‘we personally know no Scripture text which simply and 
directly says, ‘God is infinite.’”?** Nor, he goes on, are biblical con- 
cordances much help, and no theologian has as yet produced a single 
Scripture text with that direct message.*° 

Nowhere, accordingly, does the Bible seem to explicitly say, “In Himself 
God is infinite,’ and, hence, in no century need it directly and of itself 
inspire theological speculation on infinity as a divine attribute. 

What about early Greek thought? True enough, the notion of some- 
thing unbounded, unlimited, indefinite, goes back—as A. H. Armstrong 
recently indicated—to the very beginning of Hellenic philosophic think- 
ing.** But since apeiria commonly suggested imperfection,®’ the Greeks 
were slow to link it with the divine.** 
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In the third century of the Christian era, however, infinity is clearly 
predicated of a Greek First Principle and conceived as a perfection when 
Plotinus asserts that the One is both infinite and perfect.°® This assertion 
could have been a source for a Christian doctrine of divine infinity among 
twelfth-century theologians, as it actually was earlier for Pseudo- 
Dionysius *° and, perhaps, for John Scotus Erigena.** But even had 
writers in the twelfth century built a doctrine upon that Plotinian founda- 
tion, it could hardly have begotten the theory of the following century, 
for the simple reason that Plotinian apeiria of its very nature is completely 
coterminous with nonbeing. The One is infinite and perfect only because 
He is above being. As long, then, as theologians in the earlier century 
would have remained within a context wherein infinity is synonymous 
with non-entity, they could scarcely have directly induced those in the 


next century to affirm that God is infinitely perfect in His very entity. 


Our mentioning Plotinus, however, suggests a consideration which may 


prove helpful later on in our projected series of articles. 


It is this: 


to the normal Greek, and especially to 
the Platonic-Pythagorean way of think- 
ing, for which the good and the divine is 
essentially form and definition, light and 
clarity, opposed to vague formless dark- 
ness.” 

59See E. Bréhier (editor), Enneads 
(2nd ed.; Paris: Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1954), VI, 7, 17, 14 sq.; 
VI, 8, 9, 38 sq. That the One’s status 
of formlessness and consequent infinity 
is linked with perfection, see VI, 7, 32, 
esq. Vo eae t, woesq. hat caorisos, 
which is the word Plotinus here applies 
to the One, is synonymous with apeiros, 
see L. Sweeney, s.s., “Are Aoristia and 
Apeiria Synonyms?” in Tue Mopern 
Scwootman, xxxur (May, 1956), pp. 270- 
woe 

®0See De Divinis Nominibus, I, c. 1, 
sect. 1 (C. Pera edition in In Librum 
Beati Dionysii de Divinis Nominibus 
Expositio [Romae: Marictti, 1950]), 
no. 7: “The Infinity which is above 
entity transcends all entities. . . . God 
is an entity Who is above entity. He is 
in a way unlike any other being. Al- 
though He is the cause of being for all, 
yet He Himself is nonbeing insofar as He 
is beyond every entity.” See also Celes- 
tial Hierarchy, chap. 2, sect. 3. (PG 4, 
140D-141A), quoted in L. Sweeney, s. u., 
art. cit; p. 279, nm. 25: 

*Deus siquidem infinitus informis- 
que. quoniam a nullo formatur, dum sit 
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forma omnium....Nam summa om- 
nium causa per excellentiam omnium 
formarum finiumque informis est atque 
infinita. Etc.” (De Divisione Naturae, 
I, c. 56 [PL 132, 499D sq.]). 

62Whether the One be explicitly (see 
texts cited above, n. 59) or implicitly 
(V, 1, 7, 19 sq.; V, 5, 6, 1 sq.) described 
as infinite, the reason is always that He 
is nonbeing as above being and form. 
See L. Sweeney, s.3., art. cit., pp. 273- 
75. 

®8See, for example, V, 1, 7, 19 sq. 
This text, as well as those cited in n. 64, 
is quoted in L. Sweeney, s.s., art. cit., 
p. 272 sq. 

®4Besides the text cited in n. 63, see 
also VI, 7, 17; 12*sq.5 WV.) 402. 4teeege 

Thus evil, both sensible and intel- 
ligible matter, the Intelligence, the 
Soul, and the One can be classified as 
“infinite,” each with reference to its 
formless status. See L. Sweeney, s.s., 
art. cit., p. 270 sq. 


®°With respect to the One, such 
infinity connotes perfection. See above, 
n. 59. With respect to other items 


enumerated in n. 65, it indicates im- 
perfection. 

®7Ample proof for the position taken 
in these last three paragraphs is offered 
in L. Sweeney, s.3., “Infinity in Ploti- 
nus,” Gregorianum, Vol. xxxvmr (July 
and October, 1957), from which these 
paragraphs are excerpted. 


The ~ 


contrast between the pagan Greek’s conception of divine infinity and that 
of a thirteenth-century Christian theologian appears to rest upon a deeper 
contrast within their fundamental metaphysics. According to the former, 
determination is linked solely with form, whereas determination for the 
latter is aligned with matter and potency, as well as with form and act. 
Let us endeavor to establish this point. 

Basically, infinity is a status arising from the denial of some sort of 
determination. Form, which for Plotinus is identical with being,** is 
conceived as determining its recipient.“* When for some reason or other 
this latter is without form and thereby without formal determination, it 
is automatically describable as “indeterminate” or “infinite.” ®* Infinity 
becomes interchangeable with formlessness and non-entity, and implies 
imperfection depending upon whether or not the item in question should 
have form.*®® 

As long, then, as determination is restricted to form, which in turn is 
identified with being, indetermination seu infinity must remain alien to 


_being. If, however, matter and potency are conceived as exercising their 


own brand of determination, if they are viewed as real components per- 
forming, in their own way, as genuine and necessary a function within the 
composite as the form and act which they receive and limit, then a form 
or act which is without matter and potency is also without their determina- 
tion and limitation and is, thereby, both infinite and perfect. Infinity thus 
becomes a perfection entirely consonant with subsistent fullness of being 
and form. 

If our analysis is correct, the fact that Christians after the middle of 
the thirteenth century commonly thought of God as infinitely perfect in 
His very entity also implies that by 1250 they also were somehow aware 
that matter and potency effect their own sort of determination within a 
composite, whereas Plotinus by aligning apeiria to non-entity testifies to 
his lack of that awareness.*’ 

And if, finally, our analysis is correct, we are provided with a sort of 
intellectual Geiger-counter for detecting the presence of the doctrine prior 
to 1250. Merely to speak of God as an ‘‘infinite being” is not sufficient 
guarantee, for someone might thereby mean simply that He is “‘infinitely 
powerful” (as containing the infinite number of beings which He can 
produce) or that He is ‘eternal’? (as capable of lasting endlessly), in 
which cases infinity would apply to the divine reality itself only through 
extrinsic denomination. But when someone like Richard Fishacre calls 
God an “infinite being’? because ‘‘He is infinitely removed from the 
bondage of matter as a completely separate substance” (in infinitum 
elongatus est ab impedimentis et materia, cum sit substantia omnino 
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separata),°* then we have a sign that the doctrine may be actually present. 
His locating God’s infinity in the divine substance’s elongation from 
matter attests both that within a material composite matter exercises a 


sort of determining limitation upon 


68Comment. in Sent., I, d. 2, c. 1, [a. 
unicus], Solutio tertiae quaestionis 
(Vaticana, Ottob. lat. 294, fol. 6va). 

68Tbid., folios 5vb-6uvb. Richard’s com- 
mentary was certainly written before 
1245 and, most likely, between 1240- 
1243. See W. A. Hinnebusch, Early 
English Friars Preachers, Fasciculus 14 
of Dissertationes Historicae in Institu- 
tum Historicum Fratrum Praedicatorum 
(Romae: Ad Sanctam Sabinam, 1951), 
p. 366. 

T0Kstablishing when Langton wrote 
his Commentarius in Sententias is dif- 
ficult. A. M. Landgraf sets the termi- 
nus a quo as after the beginning of 
the thirteenth century and the terminus 
ad quem as prior to its third decade. 
See his Der Sentenzenkommentar des 
Kardinals Stephen Langton (hereafter 
referred to as Der Sentenzenkommentar), 
Band 27, Heft 1 of Beitriége zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie und Theologie 


des Mittelalters (Minster Westf.: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1952), p. xviii: “. ..den Abschluss 


dieses Sentenzenkommentares nicht vor 
dem Beginn des 13. Jahrhunderts anzu- 
setzen.” Later: ‘Dies mahnt, dass die 
Glossen [presumably, Langton’s Com- 
mentarius] kaum nach dem dritten Jahr- 
zehnt des 13. Jahrhunderts geschrieben 
worden sind” (ibid., p. xix). J. Fisher, 
s.J., “Hugh of St. Cher and the Devel- 
opment of Mediaeval Theology,” Spe- 
culum, xxx1 (January, 1956), 58, uses 
Langton’s Commentary as an _ instance 
of “the so-called ‘catchword’ gloss or 
running commentary, the type that pre- 
dominated ... from the last decades 
of the twelfth century to about 1225.” 
According to these authors, then, we 
may safely locate its composition be- 
tween 1200-1220. 

™1As we have previously seen (supra 
pp. 42 sq.), Lombard uses the word “infi- 
nitum” on at least three occasions: 
Sent., I, d. 8, c. 8, p. 64; ibid., d. 34, 


c. 3, p. 218; ibid., d. 48, c. unicum, 
p. 263. In commenting on those places, 
Stephen Langton makes reference to 
infinity only in the first. What is 
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its co-principle and, secondly, that 


meant, he asks, in saying that the divine 
nature is “perfect and infinite’? Merely 
this, that it exceeds the wisdom and 
goodness of every human being: “Dici- 
tur infinita, quia non est proportionalis 
alicui creature humane, scilicet scientie 
vel bonitati’” (Der Sentenzenkommentar, 
Lib. ot, d:-8;p:.-9) 

Infinity receives little attention else- 
where. No entry is given to infinitum 
in ibid., “Index rerum et nominum,” 
p. 157. Lombard’s Sent., I, d. 39, p. 246 
sq. and ibid., III, d. 13, p. 603 sq., will 
provide opportunities for a later theol- 
ogian such as Thomas Aquinas to dicuss 
infinity. (See Thomas’s In I Sent., 
d. 39, q. I, a. 32. “Utrum' Deus ‘sciat 
infinita” [Mandonnet ed.], p. 924 sq.; 
also In IIT Sent., d. 13, q. 1, a. 2, qu. 2: 
“Utrum gratia eius [Christi] fuerit infi- 
nita” [Moos ed.], p. 398 sq.). Lang- 
ton’s commentary on_ those passages 
offers no similar discussion (Der Sen- 
tenzenkommentar, Lib. I, d. 39, p. 53 
sqe; tbid:; Lib, MI) "dr ds)>p. 119esaqne 

72See P. S. Moore, Works of Peter of 
Poitiers (Notre Dame, Indiana: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, 1936), p. 39 sq. 

73Infinitum finds no place in “Index 
Nominum et Rerum” of his Sententiae 
(P. S. Moore and M. Dulong, Sententiae 
Petri Pictaviensis [Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame, 1943]), p. 324. 
In a chapter entitled “Distinctio Vocabu- 
lorum Utilis Que de Deo Dicuntur” and 
intended as an outline of topics to be 
treated in the rest of the Book, Peter 
lists the following “divine names”: essen- 
tia, divinitas et huiusmodi; potentia, 
sapientia, bonitas; simile, equale; Pater, 
Filius; Trinitas; Creator, Dominus; 
missus; incarnatus, humanatus; agnus, 
leo, caracter et huiusmodi (ibid., c. 2, 
p. 10-11). Manifestly, infinitus is absent. 

7™Besides Richard Fishacre, whose Com- 
ment. In Sent., I, d. 2, c. 1 will be 
published in a critical edition, we hope 
to study the Summa Theologiae printed 
among the works of Alexander of Hales, 
as well as a group opposing divine infi- 
nity and referred to by both Thomas 
and Bonaventure as ‘‘quidam,’ Albert 


the divine reality, precisely because total and subsistent being, is itself 
infinite in its escape from material determination. 
Methodology 


Having first outlined the doctrine of divine infinity as found in Western 
theologians after the middle of the thirteenth century and having then 
noted its almost complete absence in their predecessors of the previous 
century, as well as having indicated some additional reflections, we can 
now set up the methodology which our series of studies will follow. 

For obvious reasons we shall use printed editions whenever available. 
Where none have as yet been published, we shall utilize manuscripts in 
the Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University. 

Secondly, we shall begin our research with 1250 and work backwards, 
since the more one recedes from that date, the less he finds on divine 
infinity. For instance, in 1243 Richard of Fishacre devotes five folio 
columns to the topic,*® whereas Stephen Langton (d. 1228)"° passes it by 
with not much more than an occasional nod,’! and Peter of Poitiers, 
writing sometime between 1168 and 1176,’ pays even less attention to 


it.7> What this gradually decreasing prominence indicates is that the 


object of our search is more likely to be found living nearer to 1250 than 
to 1150. 

Hence, although my collaborators and I plan studies on Peter of Poitiers, 
Praepostinus, Stephen Langton, Philip the Chancellor, Roland of Cremona, 
Hugh of St. Cher, and so on, still we shall first investigate Richard of 
Fishacre and, thereafter, others who were active in the decade immediately 
previous to 1250.74 Among them, perhaps, we shall discover him who 
first conceived of God as infinitely perfect in His very reality. 


the Great’s early commentary on Lom- dates 1250 by a few years but whose 
bard’s Sentences, Odo Rigaldus, and attitude towards divine infinity is still 
Thomas of York, whose Sapientiale post- unexplored. 
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The Reality of Culture 


ALBERT R. JONSEN, 8.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles. 


The rapidly maturing discipline of social anthropology has appropriated 
as its own the intriguing study of human culture.t Edward Tylor (1832- 
1917), the Oxford professor who is rightfully titled ‘Father of Modern 
Anthropology,” defined culture as “the complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, law, morals, custom and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by men in society.””? Culture, a people’s “common way 
of life,’* is the answer of a human society to the social, psychological, 
and environmental problems which beset it. It is an extensive collection 
of skills, ideas, and habits which grows into a social heritage and becomes 
the customary way of a people’s thought and action. 

The members of every human society invent, assimilate, and adjust 
traits to fulfill their own peculiar needs and desires. They create a unique 
pattern of life in accord with their own time, place, and history. Thus 
the various cultures of the world manifest rich variety. But because 
culture is universally of men and for men, it must possess, beneath the 
variety, a common theme which answers to the essential biological and 
metaphysical nature of its creator. 

Although, as Professor Bidney remarks in his recent Theoretical Anthro- 
pology, ‘‘anthropologists are showing an ever increasing concern about 
theoretical problems,”’ there is at present no formed body of theory on 
the nature of culture.* Hence, a philosophical investigation can begin 
only with the few basic premises which all anthropologists acknowledge 
as empirically proven. 

They will generally agree that culture, as such, has four characteristic 
properties: first, it is of men in society; secondly, it is transmitted by 
education as social heritage; thirdly, it is variable both in time and space; 
fourthly, it constitutes a pattern of action. 

Scrutiny of these properties reveals that three philosophical principles 
are involved. First, the fact of certain universal cultural traits, common 


1This paper was originally given as °In III Phys., lect. 5, no. 263; Summa 
an address to the San Francisco Branch Theol., I, q. 76, a. 5 ad 4; ibid., I-II, 
of the Catholic Philosophical Association, q. 95, a. 1. 


November 23, 1956. *Essay on Man (New York, 1953), 
*Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, pp. 286. 

L874) sprecls *Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology, 
’Dawson, Age of the Gods (New York, p. 80. 

1936), p. xiii. 8“The Superorganic,” American An- 


‘Theoretical Anthropology (New York, thropologist, x1x (1917), 192. 
1953), p. iii. 


52 The Modern Schoolman, xxxv, November, 1957 
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to all men in every society, such as family, government, religion, and so 
on, indicates that at the basis of culture lies a single radically similar 
operative principle, or what we would call a nature. Secondly, the vari- 
ability of culture reveals that this nature is not determined rigidly to one 
course of action but is open to a vast variety of operations. It is, then, 
essentially an intellectual and free nature. Thirdly, the patterns of culture 
are products of habit, in the fullest sense of a rationally guided and freely 
chosen channeling of human action toward some specific goal. 


Human nature is not the closed, determined nature of other beings but 
open, receptive, and self-perfecting. And this not only in its higher 
powers but even in virtue of a certain plasticity of body. St. Thomas 
states a capsule philosophy of culture when he writes: ‘Man differs from 
other animals because he possesses an intellect and hands.” § 

We may provisionally define culture as a way of life characterized by a 
particular rational choice of ideas and habits which are perpetuated by 
instruction, law, and institutions such as the state and religion. This 
great structure is built by experience on the basic nature and needs of 


life, by trial and error, by perseverance and invention. Culture both flows 


from human life and enriches the human life in the world. It is, as 
Ernst Cassirer said, “‘man’s progressive self liberation.’’ ° 

But still, despite these clarifications, doesn’t our idea of culture con- 
tinue to reside in a rarified atmosphere? Anthropologists have long been 
plagued by its elusive nature. They ask, ‘‘What precisely is the reality 
of culture? Is it anything more than an idea, an explanatory concept ? 
Or does it possess any substantial reality ?”? By asking such questions, the 
modern anthropologist unwittingly re-enacts the vigorous twelfth-century 
controversies waged over the reality of universal concepts. 


Some hold tenaciously to the substantial existence of culture. Listen 
to Emile Durkheim: 


When the individual has been eliminated, society alone remains. 
We must, then, seek the explanation of culture in the nature of 
society itself. Since it is quite evident that it infinitely surpasses the 
individual in time and space, it is in a position to impose upon him 
ways of acting and thinking which it has consecrated with its 
prestige.’ 


Alfred Kroeber, dean of American anthropologists, wrote in 1917: 


The existence that we call culture transcends mind and _ body 
utterly .. . the social and cultural is in its very essence non- 
individual and begins only where the individual ends.* 
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Today, Leslie White of Michigan is the belligerent proponent of this theory: — 


In addition to the individual organic component in human 
behavior and over and above the social factor which comes from the 
interaction of individuals, there is the influence of the tradition, 
customs, tools, philosophies. These ... culture traits have an 
existence prior to the birth of any living person. They exist outside 
the human organism . . . the culture of any people at any given 
time is the product of antecedent cultural forces and consequently is 


to be explained only in cultural terms.° 


On the other hand, one of the most prominent American anthropologists, 
Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard, calls culture a ‘logical construct.” 


Remember that culture is an abstraction. Hence, culture as a 
concrete, observable entity does not exist anywhere—unless you 
wish to say that it exists in the minds of the men who make the 
abstraction. The objects and events from which we make the 
abstraction do have an observable existence. But culture is like a 
map. Just as a map isn’t terrain, but an abstract representation of 
it, so culture is an abstract representation of the trends toward 


uniformity in the words, acts and artifacts of human groups.’° 


Culture is not something which is seen, but an inferential con- 
struct, a logical construct.* 


It is a con- 
figuration of patterns which the anthropologist abstracts from actual 
human behavior. It has, as Herskovits of Columbia says, ‘‘the reality of 
Its only reality is in the mind, and culture becomes 
more and more an abstractissima notio. 

This, then, is the dichotomy. Either culture possesses substantial exist- 
ence or enjoys only the tenuous mental existence of a logical construct 
abstracted from human actions. Here only someone acquainted with the 
broad possibilities of existence can see a third alternative which resolves 
the dichotomy. 

I believe the solution lies in the phrase “‘way of life’ in our definition 
of culture. 


Culture, according to this view, is a kind of ens rationis. 


any abstraction.’’!? 


*Science of Culture (New York, 1949), 
Des: 

10Concept of Culture,” Science of 
Man in World Crisis (New York, 1945), 
Dono 

M1American Journal of Sociology, .1 
(1946), 336. 

12“Process of Culture Change,” Science 
of Man in World Crisis, p. 158. 
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18Kossel, “Relations in Philosophy of 
St. Thomas,’ Toe Mopern ScHooLMan 
(Jan., 1946; Nov., 1946; Jan., 1947; 
March, 1947). 
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In I Eth., lect. 1, nos. 3-4; lect. 9, 
no. 112; Impugn. Dei Cult., cap. 3. 


The two subjects of culture are man and society. We say man is the 
center of culture, that he produces it and is molded by it. We also say 
that society is the locus of culture insofar as cultural phenomena are pro- 
duced only by man banded into society. 

Now, man produces cultural phenomena because he possesses certain 
active and passive potencies: intellect, will, appetites, sense and motive 
powers, each of which is somehow perfected by habit. These powers, 
although they are in themselves internal perfections of man, are ordained 
to operation. That is, the powers are virtually relative; they tend to 
establish relations with other beings outside the self. This virtual rela- 
tivity or capability of affecting and being affected by external objects is the 
ground or esse of the reality we call relation, although relations are 
actuated in their full intelligibility and existence only when the virtual 
relativity of the powers is determined to an actual term.}* 

We see, then, that the human powers which initiate culture are not 
simply confined within their possessors. Now, since perfection or the 
end is reached through operation, a thing is in its most perfect state 
_when it is participating in the operational intercommunication with many 
other things. All things are interrelated because they are not their own 
ends, nor are they sufficient of themselves to attain their end. Everything 
is ultimately for the order and harmony of the whole universe. It is in 
this order that they reach their perfection. 

This is most evident in the human world. Every man is radically 
insufficient. To reach the perfect state man needs fellows in every sphere 
of life—to provide necessaries, for protection, to share love and ideas, to 
practice virtue. Man’s powers are set for this human interaction. Man 
is by nature ‘“‘part of a crowd” and, although unique and individual, 
paradoxically enough reaches his perfection in and through the crowd. 
The action-passion relation between men founds that order which we call 
society.** 

The human active-passive powers are virtually relative; when in opera- 
tion they are actually relative, and there is an actual relation between 
men. Once they have ceased to operate, the relation remains as far as 
the active powers of the agent are determined to what they have effected 
in the patient and the effect left in the patient, in the similitude of the 
agent. Thus the activity of men leaves a permanent “residue,” a reality 
in agent and patient by which they are ordered to each other. This per- 
manent order, as well as the actual operational order, makes society a 
reality in the category of relation. Society is neither an ens rationis nor 
a substance but an accidental perfection of every participant, by which he 
virtually and actually participates in an order. 

The communication of human goods, then, makes society real. Persons 
act and are acted upon, give and receive the products of art, produce and 
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are affected by the virtuous or vicious acts of one another. All this is 
bound into unity by the direction of actions intentionally to one end, 
which is, in the right order, the common good. 

But the communication of human goods differs vastly in content, 
manner, and emphasis from one society to another. And this because the 
tendencies common to human nature are modified by habit. Communica- 
tion in act will be modeled on an infinite variety of intellectual and 
appetitive patterns. 

This diversity of action and ideal is not haphazard, for every society 
consecrates a unique pattern and way of life, a pattern woven of many 
distinctive traits and working itself out into daily life. 

This unique pattern exhibited by any culture is the result of a particular 
adjustment of many factors which compose societal life. It is an order of 
parts. Now, every human activity demands some order of parts. For 
example, when we speak of the religious activity of sacrifice in the abstract, 
we realize that veneration of the deity is an essential aspect, that some 
offering of goods is to be made, that some official will preside, and so forth. 
These are all parts of the sacrifice. But the sacrifice as practiced among 
the Celts will differ from the sacrifice of the Greeks, although the 
essential parts might be the same. The difference arises not from the 
parts but from the ordering of the parts. 

Anthropologists call sacrifice a ‘culture trait.’”’ This designates the 
atom of culture, the most fundamental unit of cultural whole which can 
be conveniently analyzed. By analyzing such a trait for the order of its 
parts and its reality, we will be able to see the ordered structure of a 
whole culture composed of many culture traits. Let us take as an example 
the autumn sacrifice of ancient Greece, which Aristotle describes in 
Book VIII of the Nicomachean Ethics.*® 

Men wish to pay honor to the gods, a tendency based on their realiza- 
tion of their natural dependence on them. Since the primitive religious 
concept is derived from the phenomena of nature, it is quite logical that 
honor be paid the gods by offering the work of nature and human toil. 
Thus, at harvest time, men offer sacrifice as a community. But the 
occasion of the sacrifice brings other communications into play; the wor- 
shippers take advantage of the leisure and company. ‘With the harvest 
labors completed and a full larder, these autum days are rich for feasting, 
dancing, and play. All these conditions coincide to make the Greek 
harvest a season of colorful holiday. This was the birth of a custom—the 
communication of men in a particular order of activities. 

What constitutes the order of this communication? The principal cause 
of any order of parts is the final cause. This would seem to be primarily 


16Nich. Ethics, VII, 1160a, 10-30. 17In XIII Metaphys., lect. 12, no. 2627. 
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to honor the gods; secondarily, to hold holiday. But this alone does not 
differentiate the Greek sacrifice from the Celtic or the Roman. The quasi- 
material cause is the first fruits of harvest, and around this cause cluster 
many conditions: abundance of food, opportunity for communal activity, 
relaxation, and so on. The formal cause is the actual order or pattern, 
the composition of parts.’7 The efficient cause is the participants with 
particular ideas and _ habits. 

It would appear that the action of a rational efficient cause operating in 
accord with both the objective end of the work, finis operis, as well as 
many subjective ends, using at will the various material causes provided 
by the circumstances, establishes the form of sacrifice. The custom, in 
its basic nature, evolves from the finality within the efficient cause, using 
and correlating at will the available conditions. Man, then, makes the 
order of parts according to his analysis of the situation. 

But how is this culture trait a reality? Each participant performs 
many singular actions. The objects of these actions are the deity to be 
honored, other persons, and material objects. The activities are real 


accidental operations of the agent and their results are passions or 


accidents of the objects considered as patients. The unity in the activities 
results from the exemplar as final cause directing the operations of intellect 
and will and, in subordination to these, the lower appetitive and motive 
powers. Thus all the singular actions are ordered to the whole activity 
we call the sacrifice. 

Now, we say that things are in order when there is some relationship 
between them. A relationship, however, is not some kind of Siamese 
bond physically joining the objects. Rather, the relation’s reality lies in 
some foundation in each individual object in the order. True, the intel- 
ligibility of relation demands that we conceive of a kind of transition or 
ad aliud between objects. But the actuality of the relation is grounded in 
some inherent feature which is somehow open to other things. Such 
openness is a property of quantity as a potential standard of measure and 
of the active and passive powers. Openness is virtual relativity. When 
quantity is actually serving as measure or the active power is determined 
to a particular patient, the relativity is actual. It consists in an order of 
this agent to this patient. The order, therefore, is a real accidental perfec- 
tion of the agent and patient order, is in itself inherent to each participant 
within the series and implies in its ratio a transition to other objects. 
Order as a reality resides in each of the ordered objects. The operations of 
these objects, springing from the principles perfected by the order, are 
ordered operations. 

The culture trait, then, has reality in those who practice it. It is not 
simply the plan of activity existing in the minds of the participants but a 
relation of order based on habits and practical ideas as active powers. 
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Now, anthropologists identify a culture not only by single distinctive 
traits but by an apparent unity between many traits. We say, for example, 
that Navajo religious ideas, Navajo marriage customs, Navajo social struc- 
ture, and Navajo eating habits coalesce into some pattern or order. Do 
these constitute any reality which can justly be named a culture ? Or are 
they disparate traits which are accidentally one because they are practiced 
by people who dwell together ? 

Culture traits are not nomads. They are human activities; the motive 
and functions of one trait overflow into many others. But an order and 
unity of many disparate activities can come only through intellect.** 
And, since these many activities are the manifold expression of human 
life, the unity will derive from the ideas of human life which those who 
live it have developed. At this point, we find intellect serving as the 
highest co-ordinator of cultural activities. Habit and custom which grow 
out of an intellectual analysis of particular situations provide unity in 
culture traits. But all the culture traits are unified by an intellectual 
analysis of life as a whole. Every activity of man will be modified by the 
way in which he understands his nature and finality. Thus Father 
Eschman calls the Second Question of the Prima Secundae, in which 
St. Thomas acutely analyzes the various conceptions of human finality, a 
rapid and profound philosophy of civilization.’® 

The order and unity of human activity derives from the finis operantis. 
The conception of the end will guide the choice of means and the 
co-ordination between them. This ideal of human life is the value, the 
ethos, the spirit, which is the principle of order in the pattern of human 
life which we call a culture. 

The reality of culture, therefore, consists, as does that of the trait, in 
the relation of order established in human communication. It is a perfec- 
tion of those who participate in this order, and its real existence is 
grounded in the relativity of the active principles of human action: intel- 
lectual conception of the end of man as the rule of the practical order and 
in the active habits and customs as principles of human communication. 

But if culture is a relation, how does it differ from the relation we call 
society P Society, too, is a relation caused by human communication. It 
seems to me that the difference between the reality of culture and society 
is conceptual. Both society and culture, metaphysically considered, are 
the same factual reality inherent in the participants. But considered 
simply as the order of communication it is called society; considered in 
regard to the formal content of this communication springing from dis- 
tinctive habits, it is called culture. 


Sa Gn laa Os) gs aaa ae Sources of Mediaeval Social Doctrine 
1Eschmann, Stoic and Christiar (unpublished lecture notes). ° 
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Anthropologists and sociologists look more to the ratio of culture and 
society than to their actual existence. As such, they can define society as 
the group which communicates, culture as the way in which they com- 
municate. Understood in this way, they say that society is the “carrier of 
a culture,’ that culture determines the society as form determines matter, 
and that society is the potency which limits the culture spatially and 
temporally. 

We may now define culture in metaphysical terms as the order of com- 
munication of human goods as determined by habits formed in a par- 
ticular historical time and _ place. 

Order of communication indicates the reality of culture and its social 
aspect. Human goods include everything flowing from, and demanded 
by, human nature and natural tendency—goods of body and soul. These 
found the universality of culture. Habits are the principles of cultural 
variation, are developed under intellect and will, and are influenced by 
the contingent circumstance in which they are formed. 

We believe this definition has rich implications. It is a refutation both 
of cultural relativism and cultural determinism. It could serve as focal 
point for fruitful anthropological theory and as a basis for constructive 
criticism of modern and primitive cultures. It should reveal both the 
intimate union of cultural essentials and accidentals as well as their 
radical relativity. On it could be built, we believe, a cultural philosophy 
which complements the magnificent social philosophy of Aristotle and 
Aquinas. 


Marquette Workshop in the Teaching of Philosophy 


EDWARD D. SIMMONS, Marquette University. 


The Department of Philosophy of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, conducted its second biennial ‘Philosophical Workshop in the 
Teaching of Philosophy’? during the four-day period from June 10 through 
June 13. The general purpose of the workshop was the improvement of 
the teaching of philosophy through the discussion of those philosophical 
ideas which determine and order what is to be taught. The particular 
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area of discussion for this year’s workshop was that of the philosophy of | 
man. Forty-four teachers of philosophy, theology, and psychology par- 
ticipated in the workshop, representing twenty-four different schools from 
eleven states and two Canadian provinces. 

On successive days the discussion was ordered to the solution of these 
four problems: Is philosophical knowledge of man attained without 
humanistic (that is, literary and historical) knowledge of man? Is the 
philosophical knowledge of man attained without experimental psychol- 
ogy? Is the philosophical knowledge of man one science? Is the philo- 
sophical knowledge of man attained without theological knowledge ? 


Each day was begun with the presentation of a formal paper altempting 
an answer to the question for the day. Father Gerald B_ Phelan, 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, presented the first day’s paper on the 
relation between the humanistic approach to man and the philosophy of 
man. Dr. Donald A. Gallagher, Marquette University, spoke on the rela- 
tion between experimental psychology and the philosophy of man. Father 
Joseph Owens, c.ss.R., Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies of Toronto 
University, discussed the unity of the philosophy of man. Father Bernard 
J. Cooke, s. 3., Department of Theology, Marquette University, gave the 
final paper relating philosophical knowledge of man with theology. 


The major portion of each day was devoted to discussion of the day’s 
problem, especially in the light of the papers presented, with small group 
discussions in the morning preparing the way for a general discussion 
period in the afternoon. Special events in the evenings included an 
informal discussion led by Dr. Raymond J. McCall, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Marquette University, on the contribution of scientific 
method to the philosophical understanding of man. 

Members of the Department of Philosophy of Marquette serving on the 
workshop staff included Father Gerard Smith, s.s., director of the depart- 
ment; Father Francis C. Wade, s.3., program chairman; Dr. Edward 
D. Simmons, executive chairman; Drs. Charles O’Neil and James Anderson, 
discussion chairmen; Drs. Griesbach and Robb, summarizers of the gen- 
eral discussion; and Father William Dooley, s.s., who prepared a book 
exhibit displaying recent paperback editions of philosophical import. 

The workshop was represented as a special event in the program of the 
Marquette University 1957 summer session. 
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Chronicle 


Tae Centre De Wutr-Mansion of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie 
of the University of Louvain will sponsor an International Congress of 
Medieval Philosophy at Louvain and Brussels, August 28 to Septem- 
ber 4, 1958. The date is chosen to fit in with the International Exposition 
at Brussels in 1958 and with the XIIth International Congress of Philosophy 
(September 12 to 18, 1958, Venice-Padua). The theme of the congress 
will be ‘Man and His Destiny according to the Thinkers of the Middle 
Ages.”” Communications are to be addressed to the Centre (2, place Car- 
dinal Mercier, Louvain). 


Sister M. Ann Ina, B. v. M., chairman of the Mundelein College Phil- 
osophy Department, was named president of the college on August 15, 
1957. She has served on the Executive Council of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 


Tue AssocrIATION FOR ReEavistic PaiLosopuy will hold its fall meeting at 
the University of Connecticut on October 25 and 26. On Friday evening, 
Miss Guillemine DeVitry will read a paper entitled ‘“A Comparison of the 
Existentialisms of Sartre and Marcel’’?; Mr. William Sadler will be the 
commentator. On Saturday, Mr. David Freeman will read a paper, “The 
Role of Reason in the Thought of Tillich and St. Thomas” (the com- 
mentator has not been announced), and Mr. J. Arthur Martin will read a 
paper, “The Abandonment of Natural Theology”; the commentator will 
be Mr. Theodore Young. 


Av THE Easter Meetine of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
in Chicago, the Reverend Allan B. Wolter, o. Fr. m. (St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity), vice-president during the past year, became president, and Pro- 
fessor Lawrence J. Lynch (St. Michael’s College, Toronto) was elected 
vice-president. Next year’s meeting is to be held in Detroit, and the 
theme will be Scholasticism. 

The papers at this year’s meeting will be discussed when the annual 
volume of Proceedings has been published. 
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Sense Lines: A Technique for 
Teaching the Text of St. Thomas 


ANDREW H. BACHHUBER, §8.J., Saint Louis University. 


During the past few years I have used sense-lines as an aid in intro- 
ducing students to the text of St. Thomas. The best way to explain their 
nature and purpose and to show why they are an effective technique is to_ 
give an example. Below is a sentence of St. Thomas’s De Ente et Essentia 
that is very difficult for beginners when presented in the usual block text 
but very easy when presented in sense-lines. 


A Sample 
1 Et quia, ut dictum est, 
2 natura speciei est indeterminata respectu individui, 
3 sicut natura generis respectu speciei, 
4 inde est 
5 quod, sicut id quod est genus 
6 prout praedicatur de specie, E 
if implicat in sua significatione, 
8 quamvis indistincte, 
9 totum quod determinate est in specie, 
10 ita etiam id quod est species, 
11 secundum quod praedicatur de individuc 
12 oportet quod significet 
13 totum id quod essentialiter est in individuo, 
14 licet indistincte, 
15 et hoc modo essentia Socratis significatur nomine hominis: 
16 unde homo de Socrate praedicatur.* 


Inde (4) refers back to quia (1) and is therefore directly under it. 
Similarly, ita (10) is paired up with sicut (5) and is therefore directly 
under it. Because of parallelisms and contrasts, the following pairs of 
lines have like indentation: 6 and 11, 7 and 12, 8 and 14, and 9 and 13. 
By the use of two devices—(a) by placing each word group on a separate 
line and (b) by varying the indentation—the structure of the sentence is 
displayed to the eye. Thus, the beginner is enabled to see at a glance 
how the sentence fits together, and even the advanced student who wishes 
to make an intensive study of a text is enabled to see many details that 
would otherwise escape his notice. 


1St. Thomas Aquinas, De Ente et Louis: Tae Moprern ScHootman, 1957. 
Essentia: arranged in sense-lines and Pp. iv + 31. Mimeographed, single copies, 
supplied with paragraph headings by $1.00; five or more copies, $.80 each), 
Andrew H. Bachhuber, s.3. (Saint pp. 10-11. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University. 


Existence et liberté. By Joseph de Finance, S.J. Paris: Vitte, 1955. 
Pp. 389. 


Die Religion: Eine philosophische Untersuchung auf geschichtlicher Grund- 
lage. By August Brunner, S.J. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1956. 
Pp. 390. 


Father de Finance, who wrote a memorable dissertation on being and 
acting in St. Thomas, presents here his own reflections on free action 
and its relation to existence. His work is broad in scope, since it moves 
from human freedom to the archetypal freedom of God and from here to 
the problems of creation, evil, and beatitude. In viewing these questions 
from the perspective of freedom, he wants to take account of the great 
emphasis upon freedom in modern philosophy, without going to the 
extreme of absolutizing it. Balance can be achieved by giving a meta- 
physical interpretation of freedom; that is, by making constant reference 
of a given kind of self-determination to its appropriate act of existing. An 
analogical treatment then becomes possible, so that human self-determina- 
tion in action is never divorced from a reference to divine freedom. 

What saves this book from being just another routine discussion is 
precisely its awareness of the modern issues. Like most French authors 
today, de Finance uses a dialectical method for describing the problem. 
He traces the difficulties over freedom to a twofold ‘mortification and 
devaluation,’’ one bearing on the human subject and the other upon the 
objective world. The devaluation of the self by Marxism and determinism 
is due to a fear lest man be released from responsibility toward the 
material world. Conversely, the devaluation of material things by idealism 
and existentialism stems from a resolve not to submerge man in the sea 
of objects. Both extremes can be overcome by means of the primary 
affirmation of man as a personal existent, yet one who is present to the 
world of other existents. The act of existing on the part of material 
things safeguards their being as subjects in some sense which is not 
wholly alien to human subjectivity. Human freedom is distinctive among 
the modes of finite action, but it must be exercised in the material world 
as well as in respect to our spiritual aims. 

Along the route, this book illuminates a number of basic problems. De 
Finance rejects the rationalist meaning for God as causa sui, and yet he 
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argues that this name is an obscure way of affirming the existential act 
of divine being. It could also be regarded as affirming the primacy of 
essence, considered as self-moving power. The question is frankly faced 
whether the doctrine on the glory of God as the end of creative action 
does not lead to an egoistic view of God. The author is not content with 
the formal definition of glory but analyzes its human significance into 
three factors: a negation of any dependence of God on finite things, a 
proposal of the ultimate end for human action, and a specification of our 
reaching that end by sharing in the personal life of God. The end of 
man is discussed here in terms of freedom as liberation. Lest liberation 
be regarded as a flight from the world, it is presented as a many-leveled 
effort, which includes the social and artistic transformation of the world 
as well as a moral-and religious act. De Finance’s treatise is eminently 
balanced; it is a model in its kind for combining Thomistic doctrines on 
existence and freedom with the special concerns of the contemporary 
humanistic mind. 

Father Brunner states bluntly in his foreword that he is writing a phi- 
losophy of religion and not a natural theology, and that its basis is laid 
more in the historical and phenomenological studies on religion than in 
the metaphysical demonstrations concerning God. He does include an 
introductory chapter of philosophical doctrine on human cognition, the 
composite nature of man, and causality in the physical world. It serves 
the purpose of avoiding the two extremes of an idealistic and a positivistic 
conception of religion. The former is criticized not only for failing to 
take account of our composite way of being and knowing, but also because 
of its inadequate appreciation of the religious elements of rite and sym- 
bolism. Positivism is right in distinguishing between mechanistic 
sequence and an animistic view of natural happenings; but this does not 
make man’s free and personal causality an illusion or the inference to a 
personal God a fallacy. 


The nature of religion is not laid down abstractly at the outset, and no 
attempt is made to reduce all religions to a minimal skeleton. On induc- 
tive grounds, Brunner comes to describe religion as man’s effort to adapt 
himself to reality in its fullest and most complete significance, where the 
absolute is decisive. It is a response of man in his whole being and 
arises when the individual in his cultural setting becomes aware of his 
own spiritual and personal nature as well as of his dependence upon a 
superior, personal source of salvation. Concerning the type of knowledge 
involved in the natural religious recognition of God, the author is not 
altogether clear. He is sure that the practical conviction in God is not 
based upon expressly philosophical proofs; but on the positive side he 
calls it, somewhat vaguely, the fruit of a spontaneous insight or intuition. 
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The latter term is qualified at once, since the religious apprehension of 
God need not be an extraordinary act and certainly is not a direct sight 
of the divine being. The facts of comparative religion are combed to show 
the symbolic character of most religious thinking and the co-operation of 
sensuous, psychic, and spiritual factors. Effective use is made of Dawson’s 
thesis about the interrelation between religion and culture in explaining 
the variations among religions. 

It may be significant that Brunner, who has been dealing with Jungians 
for many years (see his articles in Stimmen der Zeit), is much less favor- 
ably disposed toward Jung’s theory of religion than is Father Victor 
White. He regards this theory as a psychologizing of religion, in the 
literal sense of reducing it to a product of the psychic aspect of man. From 
Brunner’s standpoint, religion does involve a psychic factor but is fun- 
damentally a relation of man, in his free spiritual nature, to God. On the 
further issue of how to relate an inductive philosophy of religion to a 
philosophy of God, this book is disappointing. It treats the philosophy of 
God chiefly as a negative norm but does not indicate any positive basis of 
integration between the philosophical and the natural religious knowledge 
of God. Pascal’s dichotomy is not overcome from the philosophical side, 
although in a theological ‘‘afterword”’ the author does show the possibility 
of uniting natural religion with the Christian revelation. The question of 
the nature and method of a theistic philosophy of religion still requires 
independent investigation. 


JAMES coLLins, Saint Louis University. 


Contemporary European Philosophy. By I. M. Bochenski, O.P. Trans. 
D. Nicholl and K. Aschenbrenner. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1956. Pp. xviii + 326. $5.00. 


Contemporary Philosophy. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Westminster: 
Newman Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 230. $4.00. 


There is extraordinary difficulty about writing a textbook in contemporary 
philosophy, and such books are relatively scarce. For one thing, the field 
is constantly shifting, so that men and problems which are temporarily 
to the fore often slip into obscurity before the book is fairly launched. 
Hence it is more advisable to provide some general frame of reference than 
to attempt to cover every individual writer in the contemporary field. 
Father Bochenski’s pedagogical skill is apparent in the arrangement of his 
materials. Perhaps more important than the individual chapters are the 
seven parts into which the book is divided: the origin of contemporary 
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philosophy, materialism, idealism, vitalism, essentialism, existentialism, 
and the philosophy of being. Although these headings are overlapping on 
some points, they do serve as a helpful guide for studying present currents 
of thought. 

The fact that emphasis is laid upon European philosophy both enhances 
the book in some ways and also presents some drawbacks for the American 
student. It calls forcefully to our attention such schools as Italian idealism 
and Neo-Kantianism, and such men as Lavelle and Hartmann, even though 
they lie beyond the interest of most American philosophers today. The 
ordering of the seven parts of the book also suggests the main trend of 
Bochenski’s argument; namely, that we should not become so fascinated 
with analytic and positivist schools as to neglect the other trends which 
point in the direction of a more metaphysical interpretation of man and 
his world. Within twenty-five pages, for instance, an intelligible sketch 
is made of some features in the phenomenologies of Husserl and Scheler, 
thus adding significantly to the sparse amount of guidance in English on 
these thinkers. In the appendix, written for the second German edition, 
there is a succinct description of mathematical logic and international 
organizations in philosophy. The fifty-five-page bibliography is carefully 
selected and organized, providing the advanced reader with the necessary 
leads for further study in the sources and secondary works in various 
European languages. 

At the same time, this textbook will not prepare the student sufficiently 
for the situation of philosophy in contemporary America and Britain. 
Although there is a generous chapter on Russell, the whole movement of 
analytic philosophy is squeezed into a pendant section to the chapter on 
“neopositivism”’ or logical empiricism. There is no separate treatment of 
naturalism, although one chapter deals with James, Schiller, Bergson, 
and Dewey, thus providing a useful background for such a study. None 
of the idealists treated here (Croce, Brunschvicg, and the Neo-Kantians) 
presents as much of a challenge in America as the writings of Blanshard 
and Harris. 

On some of these scores, Father Copleston’s book is a neat complement 
to the Bocheriski volume. It is not the eagerly awaited final volume of 
his History of Philosophy, but its scope is indicated by the subtitle, ‘Stu- 
dies of Logical Positivism and Existentialism.’? It consists of twelve 
separate papers, written on various occasions, but dealing in common 
with logical empiricism, analytic philosophy, and existentialism. The 
first seven essays make a survey of the present interests in British phil- 
osophy, with the emphasis falling inevitably upon the problem of verifi- 
ability and the technique of analysis. Copleston’s approach is not that of 
historical exposition, but rather that of a direct treatment of the problems 
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at hand. His essays supply some authentic readings in analytic philosophy 
as well as about it. 

How far a metaphysical mind can move by analytic routes has not yet 
been determined. But the example of these essays suggests that the 
progress will be circumambulatory, rather than penetrative. This is 
indicated by the position taken on four issues. In arguing that there is an 
implicit metaphysics even in a linguistic study of scientific statements, 
Copleston does not press home the further point that there are different 
conceptions of metaphysics. In the delicate work of dealing linguistically 
with the analytic philosophers, it is not effective to insist upon a definite 
position concerning being. Secondly, the demands of logical empiricism 
that one should furnish some factual basis are admitted as valid, but the 
demands are then formulated in terms of the Kantian problem of meta- 
physics. This procedure indicates that one cannot hope to resolve the 
issue solely in the terms presented by contemporary analysis but must be 
willing to make a study of the origins in Hume and Kant, and to base 
some criticism at this level. In the third place, Copleston proposes to 
justify metaphysics through reflection upon the following description of 
the starting point—“‘the self as existing in an undefined and unarticulated 
situation.”? This point of departure is not readily admitted by the analytic 
thinkers and is sufficiently indeterminate to permit Spinoza, Sartre, and 
Marcel to take very diverse metaphysical positions. Finally, the essay on 
the divine names provides a good instance of the difficulty of developing a 
realistic metaphysics within the analytic context. Copleston notes that the 
meaning of the terms predicated of God cannot be well and fully treated 
apart from the question of God’s existence. Yet an abstraction from the 
latter is required in most analytic inquiries into the nature of God, so that 
it may be illusory to claim that a common discussion is transpiring with 
those who recognize the crucial importance of retaining the affirmation of 
the truth about the act of existing which is proper to God. 

The third point mentioned above is indicative of Copleston’s sympathy 
with the personalist and existentialist philosophies, at least in their 
theistic form. He gives a vigorous account of the existentialist movement, 
with emphasis upon its humanistic foundation and its orientation toward 
the problem of God. Just as he is willing to learn from the empiricist 
and analytic philosophers, so he is ready to supplement their study of 
sense data with the existentialist concern for human freedom and problems 
of interpersonal communication. In both parts of the book, one can 
profitably follow Copleston’s examination of the conditions under which 
philosophical inquiry normally functions today. His essays provide 
excellent materials for class discussion. 
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CARL J. HEMMER, 8.J., Fordham University School of Business. 


The Image: Knowledge in Life and Society. By Kenneth Boulding. Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. iii + 175. $3.75. 


An Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge. By Antoine Augustin 
Cournot. Trans. Merritt H. Moore. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 


1956. Pp. Ixx + 615. $9.00. 


Both of the above books are essays in the theory of knowledge. Both 
authors have also made significant contributions to economics. In both 
works, the scientific background of the authors has had a marked influence 
on their philosophical speculations. Here the parallel ends. Boulding 
wishes “‘to be suggestive rather than exhaustive and to open up some new 
vistas rather than to complete a picture.”” Cournot, on the other hand, 
offers a comprehensive treatise on knowledge, systematically taking up 
every important issue from the critical problem to the division of the 
sciences. 

Kenneth Boulding is a contemporary American economist. The Image 
is a kind of brainstorm which he ascribes to an eleven-month stay at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford (and, 
more remotely, to his seminar on the integration of the social sciences at 
the University of Michigan). The germ of his thought appears in a paper 
which he delivered at the American Economic Association convention in 
1951. In any case, the unusual spontaneity of this essay is evidenced by 
the fact that it was dictated in uninterrupted composition. 

The “image”? is subjective knowledge—knowledge considered as pos- 
sessed-by-a-knower—insofar as it is the principle of organization for any 
new data fed to the knower. Subjective knowledge is conceived as a kind 
of feedback—similar to the thermostat in a heating system. The thermo- 
stat interprets incoming messages within a particular frame of reference 
and, in terms of its conception of the world, settles on an appropriate 
response. Similarly, argues Boulding, the image of each knower enables 
him to organize and to interpret the constant inflow of messages. The 
author takes as his central question, What determines the image? In 
other words, what subjective and objective factors shape the image? 

Boulding pursues the answer to this question in the second, third, and 
fourth chapters of his essay. First, he discusses the image as it appears 
on various subhuman levels of reality. Then, in Chapter Four, he treats 
the images on the human level, sketching its complexity by means of 
ten “dimensions”: (1) spatial, (2) temporal, (8) relational, (4) personal, 
(5) valuational, (6) affectional, (7) conscious, unconscious, and sub-con- 
scious, (8) certainty and uncertainty, clarity and vagueness, (9) reality or 
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unreality, (10) public and private. The author expands his reflections on 
these points in the five subsequent chapters, wherein he tries to show 
the usefulness of the image-concept for sociology, economics, political 
philosophy, history, and for the discussion of “subcultures and the subuni- 
verses of discourse.” 

The author’s bombshell is launched in the next-to-last chapter. He 
proposes a theory of knowledge based on the image-concept—eiconics. 
Since the image is abstract and constructural, it can only serve as the 
foundation for a science; hence a scientific theory of knowledge based on 
the “remarkable unifying power’’ of the image. The rest of this chapter 
reviews instances where the image is employed by contemporary scientists, 
and the following chapter offers a stimulating discussion of “the image 
and truth.” 

Boulding’s witty and provocative essay deserves the attention of philos- 
ophers of knowledge. They will not wholly agree with him, but they 
will catch a fresh perspective from his reflections. Catholic readers will 
dislike some inaccurate accounts of their beliefs, but these infrequent 

errors do not mar the generally high quality of this essay. 

Antoine Augustin Cournot (1801-1877) was an accomplished French 
mathematician, economist, and philosopher. His Essay, published in 
1851, was his first major excursion into philosophy, undertaken after 
more than twenty years of intense and fruitful speculation in mathe- 
matics. The present volume is the first English translation of the Essay, 
and the translator has equipped it with a helpful survey of Cournot’s 
thought. 

Cournot’s over-all purpose is ‘‘to depict the pre-eminent role of reason 
in the elaboration of human knowledge.’’ He achieves this by developing 
the ideas of ‘“‘the reason of things,’’ order and chance, and their con- 
sequences with respect to probability and probable judgments, applying 
these notions in a critical examination of the sources of human knowledge. 
Cournot conceives philosophical speculation in terms of rationalism-versus- 
empiricism. While his own thought avoids both extremes, it is clearly 
penetrated by the common biases of modern philosophy. 

The author divides his treatise into twenty-five chapters with four 
major divisions. First, there are five introductory chapters wherein he 
develops his basic principles of criticism. These are followed by seven 
chapters which are his critical analysis of how and what we know. The 
next eleven chapters criticize the form and expression of our knowledge, 
and culminate in a schema for the division of human learning. The next- 
to-last chapter examines other philosophical systems “‘as they are related 
to the principles presented in this work.’’ The final chapter is a summary. 

Cournot’s criticism is rooted in three insights: his conception of order 
and the “reason of things,” the notion of philosophical probability, and 
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the concepts of continuity and discontinuity. Order is the object of 
reason and of philosophy. For reason is ‘‘the faculty which lays hold of 
the order according to which facts, laws, relations, and objects of our 
knowledge are connected with and proceed from one another.” Formal 
reality—which we know best—is accessible to reason insofar as it is struc- 
tured. Hence, structure in extramental reality is correctly called the 
“reason of things.” 

Philosophical probability is to be employed wherever logical demonstra- 
tions are impossible. This consists of judgments based on analogy—mov- 
ing from one set of resemblances to others—or on induction—that is, what 
is now called scientific induction. Cournot develops his notion of philo- 
sophical probability after a long discussion of the disruptive influence 
of chance on orderly series of causes. Finally, he places heavy emphasis 
on the distinction between continuity and discontinuity in the objects 
of thought. We think of (formal) reality as discontinuous, but the 
general law of nature is continuity. Hence the approximative nature of. 
knowledge. 

The professional reader will find Cournot’s Essay a stimulating variation 
in modern philosophy. The author’s patient search for sound positions, 
coupled with the caution and reserve of his generalizations, evidences his 
devotion to scholarship. Nonetheless, the Essay has serious shortcomings. 
Cournot, like his contemporaries, has but scant acquaintance with philo- 
sophical speculation prior to Descartes. Many readers will doubt that his 
understanding of Aristotle is as impressive as the translator claims. Be- 
cause of this blind spot, Cournot’s philosophy takes scientific knowledge 
for its chief point of reference. ‘‘The system of critical philosophy here 
indicated is none other than the system of criticism followed in the 
sciences and in the conduct of life.” Scientific knowledge is viewed as 
the “organic perfecting’? of knowledge and is preferred as data to ‘‘com- 
mon” knowledge or knowledge in its rudimentary state. Hence, scientific 
induction is proposed as a philosopher’s tool, and it becomes virtually 
impossible to distinguish philosophical speculation from scientific theories. 
Finally, Cournot’s extraordinary mathematical background has given a 
distinct bias to his critical philosophy. Notions such as probability and 
continuity are openly carried over, with modifications, from his mathe- 
matical speculations. Similarly, his division of human learning is proudly 
displayed as a table of double entry. All defects aside, however, the Essay 


is worth reading as an interesting hybrid born of science and modern 
philosophy. 
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QUENTIN LAUER, 8.J., Fordham University. 


Royce’s Metaphysics. By Gabriel Marcel. Trans. Virginia and Gordon 
Ringer. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. Pp. xix + 180. $4.50. 


To a reawakened interest in the philosophy of Josiah Royce the transla- 
tion of Gabriel Marcel’s penetrating study, first published in 1918, brings 
new possibilities of understanding a thought which is “extremely complex 
and subtle” (p. 76). It would be far too optimistic to say that this little 
book unravels all the riddles which Royce offers—especially as Marcel is 
sometimes more mystifying than Royce himself—but it can be of great 
help in interpreting to an American audience a thought which is shot 
through with Hegelian overtones. Thus, it may come as something of a 
surprise to hear an American philosophy refer to itself as ‘concrete 
idealism’’; but it becomes more intelligible when set over against the 
antinomies of realism, critical idealism, and irrationalism. 


Royce is as much the enemy of subjectivism as is any realist. He is 


convinced, however, that subjectivism can ultimately be avoided only by 


an appeal to a higher subject, of which all other subjects are but the 
“expressions.’’ Thus, the epistemological, the metaphysical, the ethical, 
and the religious become inextricably bound up in a thought for which 
metaphysical ‘“‘interpretation” is precisely an appreciation of values—as 
opposed to description, which is characteristic of scientific thought. To 
go beyond science and ‘“‘to assert a truth as more than possible is to 
assert the concrete reality of an experience which knows this truth” (p. 30). 
This is Royce’s way of affirming the existence of the absolute as an indi- 
vidual; and it is also his way of describing the ultimate source of all 
value and, hence, of all reality. ‘‘Absolute reality” can be described only 
as the “‘complete experience of omniscient mind” (p. 31), and whatever 
share human minds may have in value and truth is by virtue of their 
continuity with this “omniscient individual’? (p. 32). Human experience, 
then, is but a “fragment . . . a partial expression of the absolute experi- 
ence” (p: 35). 

That Hegel would recognize himself in this sort of thought need hardly 
be stressed, but one has the uncomfortable feeling that this is Hegel with 
a sentimental twist. As it matures, Royce’s philosophy becomes more and 
more a philosophy of community, expressing itself in a sort of mystic 
loyalty, which Royce sees as the genuine expression of Christian love. It 
is this love which Royce sees as the ‘‘principle of individuation,” whereby 
men are distinguished from each other and from God. Thus, the con- 
dition for being an individual is being in the community, where love and 
loyalty are possible. Unfortunately, this loyalty seems to get its value 
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from the fact that it is loyalty and not from its object; and thus it can 
hardly be said to escape wholly from the subjectivism which Royce recries. 
It should be remarked, however, that the presence of the ‘Absolute 
Subject,’’? above and beyond all merely individual considerations, insures 
for Royce that individual subjectivity is given an objectivity, ideal, of course, 
but still concrete. 

Ultimately Royce’s ‘‘metaphysics”’ can be understood only in terms of 
its ethical preoccupations. Being is defined as ‘‘a living participation in a 
concrete order” (p. 112), but this participation is “living’’ precisely because 
it involves the moral value of love and loyalty. Because “religious pre- 
occupations were always in the foreground of his mind” (p. 131), Royce 
could refuse to be systematic. By the same token, he could bequeath to 
us a philosophy interesting for its particular insights rather than for its 
over-all consistency. 
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William of Ockham, philosophically speaking, stands at the end 
of an era. There can be found in his works, consequently, evidence 
of the main currents of thought which dominated the philosophy of 
that era. He is more than a little Aristotelian, and in his logic 
especially he manifests an enthusiasm not only for Aristotle himself 
but also for the Stagirite’s Arabian commentator, Averroes. Yet 
Franciscan and follower of Scotus that he was, he shows, too, a strain 
of Augustinian voluntarism that in the end is more characteristic than 
is his attachment to Aristotle. But not only does he mirror the past. 
For all of his devotion to Scotus, he was at the same time Scotus’s 
harshest critic; and he is able to break far enough away from his 
antecedents to become a portent of things to come. 

This twofold tradition which Ockham embraces has led historians 
of philosophy to adopt two divergent attitudes in relation to this place 
in the history of philosophy. The first is by far the most prevalent. 
It is one which considers Ockham as the precursor of the decadence 
of Scholasticism, the nominalist, the man who began the flight from 
reality to symbolism.* The other, less prevalent and more modern, 
sees in Ockham a misunderstood realist, a true Aristotelian. In recent 
years books and articles have been published which have attempted 
to modify, or even to change diametrically, the prevailing historical 
opinion. E. A. Moody, for example, states that, if Ockham was a 
nominalist in logic, he was so only to safeguard a metaphysical 
realism.? E. Hochstetter is quite temperate in his judgment of 
Ockham,’ while the late P. Boehner has constantly defended Ockham 
against his critics. The Franciscan Institute of Studies has published 
various dissertations on the philosophy and the theology of the 
Venerable Inceptor, and all of these have been extremely favorable in 
their re-evaluation of Ockham’s teaching.° 
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Rather than argue the case from the viewpoint of Ockham’s logic, 
as so many have done, this article attempts to take a slightly different 
approach. By an examination of conclusions which Ockham drew 
in another area of philosophy the writer proposes to show that behind 
those conclusions and responsible for them is a nominalism that 


leads more readily to scepticism than it does to reality. 


It is with 


this in mind that attention has been focused on what Ockham had 
to say about man’s ability to come to a knowledge of God. It is 
remarkable at times how close Ockham comes to Hume when he 


speaks of divine causality and causality in general. 


There is much 


also that seems to be a preview of Kant and of such modern existen- 


tialistic thinkers as Heidegger. 


For, like them, he has the problem 


of how man can know a transcendent being. Unlike them, Ockham 
thought he could solve the problem. What this article attempis to 


1cf. J. Maréchal, s.s., Le point de 
départ de la métaphysique, Cahier I (3° 
éd. Bruxelles-Paris, 1944), pp. 223-44, 
E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Ex- 
perience, p. 88. C. Michalski, “Les cou- 
rants philosophiques et sceptiques,” Bul- 
letin de l’Académie Polonaise des Sciences 
et des Lettres (Cracovie, 1920), pp. 59- 
88. G. Manser, “Drei Zweifler am Kausal- 
prinzip,” Jahrbuch fir Philosophie und 
spec. Theologie (1912), pp. 405-37. 
J. Becher, s.s., ““Gottesbegriff und Gottes- 
beweis bei Wilhelm von Ockham,” Scho- 
lastik (1929). 

2The Logic of William of Ockham 
(London, 1935). 

3Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkennt- 
nislehre Wilhelms von Ockham (Ber- 
lin-Leipzig, 1927). Cf. also the article, 
“Nominalismus?” in Franciscan Studies 
for 1949. 

4“Notitia Intuitiva of Non-Existents 
according to William of Ockham,” Tra- 
ditio (1943), pp. 223-75. 

5D. Webering, o.F.m., Theory of De- 
monstration according to William of 
Ockham (New York: Franciscan Institute 
Publications, 1953). S. Day, o.F.m., In- 
tuitive Cognition: A Key to the Signi- 
ficance of the Later Scholastics (1947). 

®“Circa tertium dico quod omnes ve- 


ritates mnecessariae homini viatori ad 
aeternam beatitudinem consequendam 
sunt veritates theologicae... ex ista se- 


quitur, quod aliquae veritates natura- 
liter notae seu cognoscibiles sunt theo- 
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logicae, sicut quod Deus est, Deus est 
sapiens, bonus, etc.” (Quaestio Prima 
Principalis Prologi, F). 

The quotations from Ockham _ used 
in this article are taken from his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences published at 
Lyons in 1495. P. Boehner, o.F.m., has 
edited various questions from the Sen- 


tences. Cf. Franciscan Studies for 1941, 
Nos. 1 and 2; New Scholasticism for 
1942. 


7™An viator possit aliquod nomen 
imponere ad distincte significandum di- 
vinam essentiam? Quod significat Deum 
et nihil aliud, distincte Deum significat. 
Sed multa nomina Deum significant et 
nihil aliud, et illa sunt imposita a via- 
tore” (I Sent., 22, 1). 

8“Viator potest imponere nomen ad 
distincte significandum Deum. Hoc patet 
quia quicumque potest vere intelligere 
aliquid esse distinctum ab alio, potest 
instituere nomen ad_ illud  distincte 
significandum. Sed viator potest intel- 
ligere Deum esse distinctum ab omni 
alio. Ergo” (ibid.). 

*Deus non potest cognosci in se, ita 
quod ipsamet divina essertia terminet 
immediate actum intelligendi nullo alio 
concurrente in ratione objecti” (ibid., 2, 
DSP): 

1Tbid. Ockham is speaking of an 
abstractive knowledge, of course, as one 
which demands a _ previous intuition 
of the existing singular. 


show is that not only was his attempt a failure, but that from the 
very beginning it was doomed to failure because of the theory of 
knowledge on which it was based. 


1. Can God Be Known by Human Reason? 


That God could be known by human reason, or better, perhaps, by 
human mind, was never doubted by Ockham. There are truths 
which man must know, if he is to save his soul; and some of these 
necessary truths can be known naturally, such as that God exists, 
that He is wise and good, and so on.* Furthermore, we can talk 
about God; we use a special name to designate Him, and that name 
is validly imposed. To name a thing it is sufficient to know that 
thing as being distinct from everything else. This is certainly pos- 
sible for the human mind with regard to God.’ Against the objection 
that to know a thing one has to know clearly what the name signifies, 
Ockham replied that “clearly” here means only that the name can 
refer to God and to nothing else. But there are many such names 
which can refer only to God and which we use constantly. In this 
sense, then, there are names which clearly signify God, but there 
are behind those names concepts which can be properly applied to 
God.* As we shall see later, it is the nature of such concepts which 
causes the difficulty. However that may be, one thing is immediately 
evident; namely, that there is no concept which results from an 
immediate apprehension of the divine essence. “God cannot be known 
in Himself in such a way that the Divine essence would terminate 
the act of understanding immediately, without anything else con- 
curring as an object.” ° 

Such a knowledge of God by direct apprehension would make it 
impossible for anyone to doubt the existence of God. And this is 
obviously against the facts. Furthermore, such a concept would be 
one of two kinds, either intuitive or abstractive. It could not be 
intuitive, since such a concept is reserved for the blessed. Nor does 
it help to say that it is an abstract concept, since every abstraction 
supposes an intuition.*® 

In the Prologue to the Sentences Ockham admits the possibility of 
an exception to this rule, for he states that an abstractive and distinc- 
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tive knowledge of God is possible even here on earth and can be 
communicated by God to the viator independently of any previous 
intuition of the Godhead. It is true that intuitive knowledge is an 
essential cause of any abstract knowledge, but it is only an extrinsic 
cause, And whatever God can do through the mediation of an 
extrinsic cause, He can also do immediately and alone. He could, 
therefore, communicate to the viator an abstractive knowledge of 
Himself without a previously communicated intuitive knowledge. 
Only this last is absolutely impossible for the person who does not 
as yet possess the beatific vision.** Gabriel Biel in his commentary 
on the matter states that Ockham is speaking here of something that 
could only take place supernaturally, as is evident from the words per 
potentiam divinam. Naturally such a knowledge—abstractive without 
a previous intuition—is impossible. ** 


2. Can God Be Known by Means of a Proper Concept? 


Secondly, we cannot. know God by means of a concept which is 
proper to Him alone and simple in its nature. Such a concept pre- 
supposes that the object has been previously and inductively known.” 


11“TDico quod Deus de potentia Dei 
absoluta potest tali duplici notitia 


mitate generationis, et hoc est quod 
terminat primum = actum __intelligendi. 


cognosci, ita quod una sit intuitiva et alia 
abstractiva. Si abstractiva, non _ potest 
esse sine intuitiva Dei; ergo intuitiva 
esset causa essentialis respectu abstrac- 
tiva, sed non nisi extrinseca; et quidquid 
polest Deus mediante causa extrinseca, 
potest immediate per se. Ergo potest 
facere abstractivam sine intuitiva. Ex 
praedictis concludo, quod notitia Deita- 
tis distincta est communicabilis viatori 
manente viatori, quia sola intuitiva re- 
pugnat viatori. Ergo si abstractiva 
potest fieri sine intuitiva, sequitur, 
quod abstractiva notitia distincta Deitatis 
potest esse in viatore manente viatore” 
(Quaest. Prima, I, 2). 

12“Nicitur per potentiam divinam quia 
naturaliter est impossibile’ (In Primam 
Quaestionem Prologi). 

318“Non potest (Deus) cognosci a nobis 
pro statu isto in aliquo conceptu sim- 
plici proprio sibi.... Nihil cognoscitur 
a nobis taliter nisi praecognoscitur 
inductive” (I Sent., 2, 9 R). 

14“Primo distinguo de primo objecto 
intellectus nostri quod est primum pri- 
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Quod est primum primitate adaequatio- 
nis, illud quod praedicaretur de omni 
per se intelligibili. Quod est primum 
primitate perfectionis. Deus non est 
primum cognitum secundum a vel b” 
(ibid., 0). 

15“Qmnis res, si cognoscatur, cognosci- 
tur in se vel cognitione propria sibi vel 
aequivalenti, vel in aliquo conceptu. 
Deus non cognoscitur in se pro statu 
isto. Tum quia Deus non cognoscitur a 
nobis in particulari neque in natura 
propria. Tum quia omnis notitia rei in 
se abstractiva naturaliter acquisita prae- 
supponit intuitivam” (ibid., 3, 1). 

16“Cognitio Dei ex creaturis duplex 
est, scil. naturalis et rationalis. Prima 
est cognitio Dei cum primis intentioni- 
bus entis concepta statim et naturaliter. 
Secunda est vis rationativa deductionis 
animadversio. Loquendo de ista secun- 
da cognitione dicitur quod Deus non 
est primum quod homo cognoscit sed 
ultimum. Loquendo primo modo dicitur 
quod Deus est primum cognitum a nobis 
naturaliter” (ibid.). 


What is the nature, then, of this concept of God which lies behind 
the various names we use to designate Him? In speaking of the first 
object of the human intellect Ockham makes a distinction between 
that which lies behind and is known in every predication about a per 
se intelligible and that which is the most perfect object of the intel- 
lect."* God does not terminate our act of understanding. That is a 
material quiddity. Neither is it the concept of God which lies behind 
every predication and makes every predication intelligible. Every- 
thing that is known is known either in itself or in a concept proper 
to it or in some other kind of concept. In our present state God is 
not known to us as He is in Himself. The reason is that God is not 
known to us in particular nor in His own proper nature.” 


Considering an objection, Ockham becomes still clearer. The 
objection cited is one which takes the position that the knowledge 
of God from creatures is of two kinds. The first kind is a knowledge 
_which is associated with the prime notions of being, the primae 
intentiones entis. The second is a rational and deductive knowledge. 
Speaking of the second type of knowledge the objector and Ockham 
admit that in this sense God is the last object of the intellect and not 
the first. Of the first type of knowledge, which includes the concept 
of God among the first notions possessed naturally by the human 
mind, a proof is submitted. Just as the senses proceed naturally from 
the less determined to the more determined, from body to animal to 
man and to this man, so the intellect proceeds from an indeterminate 
knowledge of being to a more determinate knowledge of this being. 
The more indetermined an intelligible is, the sooner it is known by 
the intellect. As it becomes less indetermined and more restricted, 
more and more acts of the intellect are required. And since, as far 
as we are concerned, God is most indetermined, He is the first object 
known by the human intellect. Ockham’s answer to this objection 
is a simple denial that our cognitive process follows such a course. 
He asserts on the contrary that intellection begins with the singular.** 

If this is true, there is only one possibility left for the human mind 
to acquire some knowledge of God, and that is by way of singular, 
created objects. Ockham sums up his position as follows: 


Everything that is knowable by us is known either in itself, or 
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in a concept which is simple and proper to that thing, or in a 
concept which is complex but still proper to that object, or, 
finally, in a concept which is common to the object and other 
things as well.’ 


We have already seen him rule out the first two types of concept. The 
third is also rejected because such a complex but still proper concept 
would merely be a composition of simple and proper concepts. Hence, 
all that remains is that God can be known in and by means of a con- 
cept which is common to Him and other things as well. Nevertheless, 
this concept of God is not merely an extrinsic denomination, but a 
real, quidditative concept. Ockham reasons as follows. This concept 
is either quidditative or denominative. If we suppose that it is 
denominative, then that to which the concept is attributed is itself 
And so on to infinity. But such 
Therefore, the concept must be 


either quidditative or denominative. 
an infinite process is impossible. 
quidditative. 

This quidditative concept of God is not, however, an analogous one. 
Against Henry of Ghent Ockham argues that to posit an analogous 
concept of God is to posit a proper concept of Him. He takes proper 
here to mean a concept which not only refers to God alone—he will 
admit such a proper concept of God—but one which gives us some 
knowledge of what God is in Himself. His reason for rejecting such 
a proper concept of God is precisely the same as that for rejecting an 
analogous concept of God. An analogous concept of God would mean 
that God was known in particular. And that is impossible.** Neither 
the divine essence nor anything intrinsic to the Godhead can be known 
by us in such a way that nothing else is present in the object, for that 
would mean intuition of God.’® 


17Omne cognoscibile a nobis aut NOK ee Shyer 


cognoscitur in se aut in conceptu sim- 
plici sibi proprio aut conceptu compo- 
sito proprio... aut conceptu communi 
sibi et aliis. Et hic conceptus est quid- 
ditativus ut opponitur denominativo. 
Nam si non est quidditativus, tunc est 
denominativus. Deinde illi cui attri- 
buis illum conceptum denominativum 
est aut quidditativus aut denominativus. 


Sed non valet processus in infinitum” 
(ibids; 2; 9; S). 
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18“Nec divina essentia nec divina quid- 
ditas nec aliquid intrinsecum Deo nec 
aliquid quod est realiter Deus potest 
cognosci a nobis ita quod nihil aliud a 
Deo concurrat in ratione objecti” (ibid., 
F). 

0“Secundo dico essentia divina potest 
cognosci a nobis in aliquo conceptu com- 
posito et hoc in conceptu cujus partes 
sunt abstrahibiles a rebus” (ibid.). 


3. The Quidditative Concept of God 


What does quidditative mean, then, and in what sense is a proper 
concept of God possible for the human mind? Ockham defines the 
God-concept simply as a concept which is both proper and composite 
and one whose parts are able to be abstracted naturally from things.”° 
Just as the creatures can be known in some note which is common 
and simple, so also can God, because otherwise He would be com- 
pletely unknowable. Now, when there are many things all having 
the same note in common, those many things refer back properly to 
that thing which possesses that common note as its distinguishing 
characteristic and to it alone; for the other things have their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which differentiate them from one another. 
Hence all those things can refer back only to that one thing in whose 
characteristic note they share. Now, there are many concepts that 
are simple and can be abstracted naturally, any one of which is proper 
to God and creatures. But since many creatures share these concepts 
they refer back always to that object whose distinguishing charac- 
teristic they are. And when combined, all these concepts make one 
complex concept which is proper to God alone. And since it can be 
known that that concept can be verified with regard to an object 
whose characteristic note it is, God can be known in that concept. 
For example, from many beings a concept of being can be abstracted 
which is proper to God and to all other things. In the same way 
there can be an abstract concept of wisdom. The same is true of the 
concept of goodness, insofar as the concept of goodness is distinguish- 
ed from that of wisdom. Yet every such concept can be properly 
verified only with regard to God, and to Him alone will the com- 
bination of concepts properly refer. He alone is wisdom, goodness, 
and being. 

This should not be taken as a proof for God’s existence, a proof 
based on participated perfection. It is no such thing. Ockham is 
not arguing from participated formal perfections to the existence of 
the All-Perfect. He is dealing only in concepts and is saying only 
that the concepts which the mind abstracts from creatures can be 
applied to something we call God. Whether that something exists 
or not is not his concern here. It is simply a question of what we 
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can know about the nature of God. The concept common to many 
in its origin can now refer only to God. The aggregate of concepts 
can be predicated only of God. Yet each concept has come originally 
from creatures. It is quidditative in the sense that it tells us something 
about the nature of the creature. It is composite in the sense that it 
is based on the union of many individual concepts of many singulars. 
Yet when predicated of God, it is also a proper concept, for it can 
now refer only to God and to nothing else.** 

We can ask here whether this concept is also quidditative in the 
sense that it tells us something of what God is in Himself. Is it really 
God whom we know, or is it only this aggregate of concepts which 


we have formed from creatures? 
answer. 


There is no hesitation in Ockham’s 


I say that we cannot know in itself either the unity of God, or 
His primacy, or His infinity, or His power, or His goodness, or 


any other divine perfection. 


That which we know directly is 


some concepts which are really not God, but which we use in 
the propositions we formulate about God.” 


21Sicut creatura potest cognosci in 
aliquo ccmmuni simplici ita potest Deus. 
Quia aliter nullo modo esset a nobis 
cognoscibilis. Sed quando sunt com- 
munia mulla habentia aliquod idem 
contentum, omnia illa communia sic 
accepta faciunt unum _ proprium illi, 
quia ex quo sunt distincta communia 
oportet quod aliquid contineatur sub 
singulo quod sub nullo aliorum con- 
tinetur. Ergo omnia illa communia sic 
accepta nulli alii possunt convenire. 
Sed multi sunt conceptus simpliciter sim- 
plices naturaliter abstrahibiles quorum 
quilibet est communis Deo et alicui 
alleri. Ergo omnes illi sic accepti fa- 
ciunt unum conceptum proprium Deo. 
Kt ita cum possit cognosci quod ille con- 
ceptus de aliquo verificatur, Deus in illo 
conceptu cognoscetur. E. G., ab entibus 
possit abstrahi conceptus entis qui est 
communis Deo et omnibus aliis entibus. 
Similiter potest  abstrahi conceptus 
sapientiae qui est praecise communis 
sapientiae creatae et increatae. Sic de 
bonitate. Et hoc secundum quod bonitas 
distinguitur a sapientia. Et omnis iste 
concepltus sic non poterit verificari nisi 
de Deo. Ex quo proposito nulla sapientia 
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creata est bonitas creata nec e converso. 
Et ita potest concludi quod aliquod ens 
est bonitas et sapientia. Et sic de aliis 
quae vocantur attributa. Sequitur quod 
Deus isto modo cognoscitur in conceptu 
composito sibi proprio. Et hoc non est 
aliud nisi a creaturis abstrahere multos 
conceptus communes Deo et creaturis. 
Et concludere particulariter de uno 
conceptu simplici communi sibi et aliis 
ad unum conceptum compositum Deo 
proprium” (ibid., 3, 2, G). 

22Tico quod nec unitatem Dei nec 
primitatem nec infinitatem nec poten- 
tiam nec bonitatem nec perfectionem 
divinam possumus in se  cognoscere. 
Sed illa quae immediate cognoscimus 
sunt aliqui conceptus, qui non sunt Deus 
realiter, quibus utimur in propositioni- 
bus pro Deo. Vel cognoscimus cogni- 
tione communi plura quam Deum. Et 
illa entitas quae est Deus non potest a 
nobis cognosci in se” (ibid., M). 

23Tbid., 2, 4, M. 

248. Day, o.F.m., Intuitive Cognition: 
A Key to the Significance of the Later 
Scholastics (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
Franciscan Institute, 1947). 

2StTT “Sent: 9; 1. 


Such an answer is fully in accord with Ockham’s theory of cognition. 
In another place he states clearly that any science is about proposi- 
tions, for these are the objects of the science and only these are 
known.” I do not think that Ockham is saying that all knowledge 
is restricted to a knowledge of propositions or of concepts. He would 
certainly insist that the propositions which are known are verified in 
reality in this or that existing singular. This existing object, however, 
is known by an intuition. Once we get beyond the realm of the 
intuitive apprehension and pass over into the realm of the judgment, 
the object of that judgment—or, better, the truth it expresses—does 
not exist as a concrete singular but as an object in the mind at which 
the mind terminates. And one of the modern commentators on 
Ockham makes it still clearer. His reason for positing intuition of 
the existing singular was an attempt to reach certain knowledge of 
an existing world. He regarded the judgment as a mere combining of 
concepts and an abstract concept in itself as an object of knowledge. 


Thus we see the problem of intuitive cognition being located at 
the very heart of the problem of certitude. For Ockham in effect 
is asking himself: How can I be sure of the truth of contingent 
propositions? . . . For example, if all I have is a concept of 
whiteness and a concept of Socrates, how can I ever combine these 
two concepts and know for sure that Socrates is white? A type of 
cognition which abstracts from existential qualifications of the 
subject would never suffice for an evident proposition about the 
existential facts of that subject. Therefore to explain the fact 
of evident cognition of contingent facts, we must posit another 
type of cognition which gives us precisely what abstractive 
cognition ignores; namely, the existential qualifications of things, 
their hic and nunc.** 


Everything except the intuition of the here and now existing sin- 
gular is for Ockham an abstract concept, and it is about this concept 
that he philosophizes. Being, the subject of metaphysics, is a con- 
cept of the mind,”* and hence his metaphysics becomes necessarily a 
science of essences and possibilities. All knowledge of existence is 
limited to a knowledge of the empirical world of creatures because 
intuition is limited to such a world. As we have seen, Ockham had 
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drawn a clear distinction between this intuitive knowledge and ab- 
stract knowledge. Having ruled out all intuitive knowledge of God, 
only abstract knowledge was left. Even here the object of such 
abstract knowledge is not God but the creature, and even the creature 
is only a secondary object. The primary object is the concept itself, 
for there is nothing in the experiential order corresponding to such 
a concept taken as such. The God-concept is in a sense objectified 
and stands apart from creatures on the one side, too perfect in its 
composition to be identified with any of them, and distinct from God 
on the other side, too imperfect and abstract to give us any real knowl- 
edge of what He is like. Such a concept is a logical construct which 
stands for God and tells me all that I shall ever know about Him. 


4. The Univocity of the God-Concept 


Now it is one thing to say that we cannot know God as He is in 
Himself and quite another to say that all we know is a concept of 
God taken from creatures. Ockham had rejected all analogy and had 
made the predication of being a univocal one.?* He could divide the 
concept of being into two main species, one of which was the created, 
the other the increated. It is well to note here that he never meant 
to suggest that the reality itself was univocal. God is not being as 
creatures are being. But Ockham thought that, unless the concept 
were univocal, the human mind could never come to a knowledge of 
God. For Ockham the world was not just a collection of singular 
existents but a collection of absolute and independent existents, none 
of which had any necessary connection with any other. Again he 
did not deny that such a connection did in fact exist, but it need not; 
and as far as our knowledge went such a connection could not be 
-demonstrated.*”. From the knowledge of one such singular existent 


ac Sents, 26 9". b. 


tentem in terra. Sed visio intuitiva, 
27x istis sequitur quod notitia in- 


fam sensitiva quam intellectiva, est res 


tuitiva, tam sensitiva quam _ intellectiva, 
potest esse de re non existente. Et hanc 
conclusionem probo aliter ac prius sic: 
omnis res absoluta distincta loco et sub- 
jecto ab alia re absoluta, potest per po- 
tentiam divinam absolutam existere sine 
illa quia non videtur verisimile, quod 
si Deus vult destruere unam rem abso- 
lutam existentem in coelo, quod neces- 
sitetur destruere unam aliam rem exis- 
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absoluta distincta loco et subjecto ab 
objecto. Sicut si video intuitive stellam 
existentem in coelo, illa visio intuitiva, 
sive sit intellectiva sive sensitiva, distin- 
guitur loco et subjecto ab objecto viso; 
ergo ista visio potest manere, stella 
destructa” (Prologus ad Commentarium 
ine Sentiyok, 1). 

28T1T Sent., 9, R. 

229Summa contra Gentiles, I, cap. 32. 


no one could infer the existence of any other thing. But when one 
does become aware of the existence of other things, he could not know 
them unless he were able to apply to them a term which is common 
to these other things and the ones he already knows.?® 

When it comes to God, then, unless there is a concept which in 
some way, at least, refers to both God and creatures. God could never 
be known from creatures. He posited, therefore, a univocal predica- 
tion of such concepts as being, wisdom, and goodness with regard 
to God and creatures. An analogous predication, thought Ockham, 
would lead to one of two unanswerable difficulties. Either God 
would be exiled completely from the realm of human knowledge, or 
we would end up with a proper concept of the Godhead. In every 
analogy there is something which is the same and something which 
is different. If the first is insisted upon, we should arrive at a concept 
of God which was proper to Him as such. If the second were insisted 
upon, then a concept such as being, for example, would be predicated 
-in a manner completely different of God and creatures. 

So Ockham chose univocity and a concept of being which could be 
predicated univocally of God and creatures, at least to the extent that 
the concept was common to both in two respects. God and creatures 
were alike in this, that they were not nothing; and, secondly, whatever 
degrees of existential perfection any creature possessed, God also pos- 
sessed that same perfection. Ockham had chosen univocity primarily 
as a means of avoiding an unknown God. 

At the same time, to avoid being accused of pantheistic inclinations, 
he had to make the fact clear that in the real order God and creatures 
were essentially different. The univocal concept, then, which was 
predicated of God and creatures did not really signify God; for uni- 
vocal concepts, as St. Thomas says, are restricted to those things 
which participate in the same genus.”* But God belongs in no genus. 
Hence all that Ockham could eventually say was that he had a con- 
cept of God taken from creatures. This concept as a composite of 
creaturely perfections could refer only to God. Yet, when broken 
down into its component parts, the concept really said nothing more 
about God than about the various creatures from which it came. It 
simply said more perfections, not greater perfections. An analogous 
concept says something about its object. In this case a univocal con- 
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cept says nothing about its object but merely stands for that object; 
and Ockham admits as much. A concept is quidditative, he says, in 
respect to something which stands for the quiddity and not in respect 
to something else which is merely denominated from the quiddity. In 
the proposition that God is wisdom, wisdom stands for the Godhead, 
which is not a subject.*® The real subject is the creature from which 
Ockham first understood the meaning of wisdom. When this wisdom 
is predicated of God, it is still created wisdom—at least as far as the 
meaning goes—and one knows no more about the divine wisdom than 
one did before making the predication. Only the concept of human 
wisdom is known, and behind that stands infinite wisdom, untouched 
by the human intellect, unknown, and incapable of being known. The 
same is true of all the other perfections predicated of God. All that 
Ockham did was to assemble an aggregate of human concepts and 
then project this aggregate beyond its various human subjects and say, 
“This stands for God.” Whether God is really like that it is simply 
impossible to tell. 

It is no wonder, then, that he finds the triple way of ascending to 
a knowledge of God of little value. St. Thomas in discussing the 
triplex via—affirmationis et negationis et eminentiae—had said that 
in the negation was contained something positive; that, while we never 
understood what God was in Himself, by denying of Him certain 
imperfections we were really affirming other positive perfections.** In 
the Summa Theologiae*® Aquinas states that the perfections we assert 
of God have a positive signification, that they are, in fact, predicated 
of God more perfectly than of creatures, at least insofar as what is 
signified is concerned. Ockham found this unacceptable. Such pred- 
ication would then have something strictly proper about it. This 
for him meant an intuition of God as He is in Himself. Con- 
sequently he rejected it. He refers to the triplex via in the Sentences 
where he is talking about the relationship existing between words, 
concepts, and things. Words are referred to things through the 
mediation of concepts. Insofar, then, as something can be understood 
by us, it can be signified and named by us. Now, God cannot be 
known in this life according to His essence. But some say that He 


’*“Omnis ille conceptus est quiddita- nit sapientia pro ipsa Deitate, quae non 
tivus respectu alicujus quod primo sup- est subjectum” (I Sent., 3, 3). 


ponit per ipsam quidditatem et non pro 31Summa contra Gentiles, I, cap. 4. 
aliquo alio subjecto denominato ab illa MST ds Loyaerss Galas 
quidditale. “Deus est sapientia,’ suppo- 837701 Sent., 9,\R. 
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can be known from creatures insofar as He is their cause, has more 
perfection than they have, and is without their imperfection.** And 
so God can be known and named from creatures and by creatures. 
This is a real knowledge, and yet the names signifying God do not 
express the divine essence as it is in itself. Ockham fails to see where 
there is any real knowledge involved. In fact, he goes on to say that 
the whole process does not tell us anything at all. For we might just 
as well say that God is an angel, since He is the cause of an angel, 
more perfect than an angel, and not an angel. It is enough to say 
that we can impose names on God because we can form a concept of 
Him which can be applied only to Him and that this concept is, there- 
fore, distinct from all other concepts. Where this is possible, a name 
can be found to signify that particular concept. 

To this extent, then, can the human intellect go in its attempt to 
know God. We are speaking here of the intellect unaided by faith 
and grace. In that higher order man can know with certainty the 
“many things that God has revealed about Himself. But in the realm 
of reason and philosophical speculation the knowledge that the human 
mind can assemble of the divinity is precious little. Philosophically 
speaking Ockham could grant no more. He had taken his stand on 
univocity and the cognition of the singular. Having thus limited 
knowledge of the real order to what was given in actual experience, 
he could come to no demonstratively certain conclusions which went 
beyond that order. He can hardly be called a skeptic, since he held as 
certain many of the conclusions he claimed were undemonstrable. 
But certainly the seeds of a philosophical agnosticism are there. They 
would thrive and come to full flower during the centuries which 
followed. 

This becomes increasingly apparent when Ockham deals with the 
existence of suprasensible realities. All knowledge of existence is had 
by intuition; and intuition is limited to concrete, singular, existing 
sensibles. For Ockham abstraction means a precision from existence. 
Hence all knowledge of anything which is not a sensible existent is 
necessarily abstract knowledge. As a result, a division is set up be- 
tween that which is purely intelligible and that which is sensibly 
existing. The farther, therefore, that one progresses into the realm 
of the purely intelligible, the farther one gets away from existence. 
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And since these intelligibles can never be verified in the world of 
experience, they can never be intuited. Ultimately this means that 
their existential reality can never be verified. Hence the certitude of 
many conclusions in metaphysics and natural theology is a certitude 
more properly derived from faith than from reason. 

And here, in a sense, is the paradox of William of Ockham. He 
had started out to restore to reality the unity which he was sure 
Scotus had destroyed. And in that he succeeded. In his system there 
is no room for anything resembling a Platonic realism. The existing 
individual is one and only one, and everything that Ockham wrote was 
aimed at substantiating that basic conviction. And yet he went too 
far. Like every truth that is pushed to excess, this one, too, ceased to 
be a truth. In his complete individualization of all that was real and 
in his refusal to admit that reality was more than numerically com- 
plex, Ockham cut himself off once and for all from Him who is truly 
one. So interested was he in having the intellect attain the existing 
and material and individual singular that he made it impossible for 
the intellect to attain the truths that lay behind every existing singular. 

Behind him there formed a long line of others who would make 
the division between the sensible and the intelligible still more radical 
and still more complete. God would be exiled farther and farther 
from the world He had created—if He really had created it. And the 
world would find it an ever more difficult task to rise to an under- 
standing and a knowledge of the God from whom it had come. 
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There is a strong tradition among Thomists, dating back to Cajetan, 
that the analogy of proportion is not adequate for the needs of meta- 
physics. There are reassurances. however, that this analogy will find 
its rightful place in the metaphysics of St. Thomas—precisely because 
there is where St. Thomas placed it. Limitations associated with 
the analogy of proper proportionality and the necessity of the analogy 
of proportion for metaphysics are periodically proposed by Father 
Charles A. Hart.* And Father George P. Klubertanz, s.s., gives due 
acknowledgment to the metaphysical analogy of proportion in his 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Being.’ 

Certainly, the argument for the nonadmissibility of the analogy of 
proportion in metaphysics has strong support in the writings of Caje- 
tan and John of St. Thomas. Perhaps one of the great pitfalls in the 
study of this analogy is centered around the apparently contradictory 
arguments of St. Thomas in the De Veritate and in the Summa 
Theologiae. In the former work, the Angelic Doctor maintains that 
‘nothing can be predicated analogously of God and creatures according 
to this type of analogy.” * In the Summa Theologiae, on the other 
hand, he is just as insistent on the analogy of proportion as he formerly 
was in favor of the analogy of proper proportionality: “It must be 
said that names are predicated of God and creatures in an analogous 
sense; that is, according to proportion.” * 

Those who reject the analogy of proportion point out the contra- 
diction, to be sure, but extenuate it on the grounds that analogy is 
difficult in St. Thomas and that passages have to be culled with 
discrimination. However, these apparently contradictory positions 
of St. Thomas can be explained according to the context in which 
they appear; and if one were to select texts from St. Thomas with 
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“discrimination,” one could not do much better than choose them 
from his maturer work, the Summa Theologiae. 

The purpose of this article, then, is to show how there is more to 
the analogy of proportion in the Summa than is usually represented in 
one Article. But we must first account for the insistence on the part 
of certain Thomists in maintaining that the analogy of proper propor- 
tionality is the only truly metaphysical form of analogy. 


Cajetan’s Rejection of the Metaphysical Analogy of Proportion 


Cajetan undoubtedly enjoys the most exalted position among the 
commentators of St. Thomas in respect to analogy; and his treatise, De 
Nominum Analogia is often referred to as the classical work on analogy. 
To Cajetan we owe much of our insight into the nature of the analogy 
of proper proportionality, particularly in reference to his delineation 
of the perfection proper to each analogate. This made for clarity in 
the modern development of the existential character of the very prin- 
ciples of being. It is the analogy which enables the intellect to arrive 
at an understanding of metaphysical being. 
is necessary to have an understanding of act and potency, both in 


It is the analogy which 


respect to matter and form in mobile being and in respect to essence 
It is the analogy which 
is necessary for an understanding of the unity of metaphysical being. 
However, we must admit that there are limitations to the analogy of 
proper proportionality if we consider the infinite distance between 
finite and infinite being. Because there are limitations to the analogy 
of proper proportionality, are these limitations to be imposed on 
metaphysics itself? Another relevant question can be raised: Are 
there to be no advances in the study of metaphysical analogy other 
than that made by Cajetan? 


and existence of every being by participation. 


1Unpublished Lectures (Washington: 
Catholic Univ. of America, 1952-54). 
2Introduction to the Philosophy of 


communis nominis, nec in esse_illius 
rationis parificantur, et tamen tam in 
ratione illius nominis, quam in _ esse 


Being (rev. ed., New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1955), 

De Verna Gumencay qlae 

*ST Alor ge alos sao: 

[Ine Les ent. d.0O,eduoy aon aduel. 

®“Vocatur quoque a Sancto Thoma in 
I Sent., dist. 19, ubi supra, analogia se- 
cundum esse et secundum intentionem; 
eo quod analogata ista, nec in ratione 
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eisdem, proportionaliter conveniunt. Sed 
quoniam, ut dictum est, obscura et 
necessaria valde res haec est, accurate 
distincteque dilucidanda est per plura 


capitula” (De Nominum Analogia, ed. 
Zammit, o.p.-Hering, o.p. [Rome: An- 
gelicum Press, 1952], p. 380). 


7Cf. ibid., Cap. IL. 


Cajetan’s rejection of the metaphysical analogy of proportion has 
placed an undue restriction on the intelligibility of metaphysical 
being, particularly as to a more penetrating understanding of the 
transcendentals in relation to unparticipated and participated being. 
Moreover, in his zeal to uphold the metaphysical priority of the analogy 
of proper porportionality, Cajetan also places an obstacle to its very 
intelligibility. As a model for many Thomists after him, he bases 
his entire treatise of the analogy of proper proportionality on the 
familiar text from St. Thomas’s Commentary on the First Book of 
Sentences, the analogy secundum intentionem et secundum esse.* It is 
an obstacle because St. Thomas neither specifies that this is an analogy 
of proper proportionality—he merely calls it metaphysical analogy— 
nor does he give an example which could be readily resolved into 
an analogy of proper proportionality. He mentions only being as it 
is predicated of substance and accident—only three terms and not 
the four required for proper proportionality. Cajetan himself admits 
that this is a difficult problem. 


This analogy is called by St. Thomas in the First Book of Sen- 
tences, distinction 19 [cited above], the analogy according to 
“to be” and according to intention; because the analogates are 
neither represented equally in the intelligibility of a common 
name nor in the “to be” of that intelligibility. Nevertheless, just 
as they agree proportionally in the intelligibility of its name, so 
also in its “to be.” But since, as it has been mentioned, this 
matter is obscure and very necessary, it should be elucidated 
accurately and distinctly through several chapters.° 


The obscurity is compounded by the fact that the example which 
St. Thomas gives for metaphysical analogy (secundum intentionem 
et secundum esse) has all the earmarks of the analogy of proportion 
or attribution. But this interpretation could not fit into the frame- 
work of Cajetan’s theory of analogy. He had dismissed the analogy 
of proportion from any metaphysical consideration on the grounds 
that in such an analogy a formal perfection is intrinsic to only one 
analogate and that this perfection is predicated of other analogates 
only by way of extrinsic denomination.” In the light of this inter- 
pretation of the analogy of porportion, those who follow Cajetan in 
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rejecting the metaphysical analogy of proportion act in a perfectly 
logical manner. Only, they must admit that this is Cajetan’s inter- 
pretation of the analogy of proportion and not St. Thomas’s. 

We agree with Cajetan’s interpretation of the analogy secundum 
inlentionem et non secundum esse. Here we have an example of the 
analogy of proportion, to be sure, in which the formal perfection is 
intrinsic to the primary analogate and extrinsic to the secondary 
analogates—the analogy of proportion by extrinsic denomination or 
logical analogy. However, we shall show how St. Thomas by no 
means confines his analogy of proportion to such extrinsic denomina- 
tion, whereas Cajetan apparently does. We shall see how even Cajetan 
was forced to admit an analogy of proportion by intrinsic denomina- 
tion. However, because he does confine his interpretation of the 
analogy of proportion to logical analogy, he maintains that the analogy 
of proper proportionality excels in dignity. 


This analogy surpasses the aforementioned others in dignity and 
in name. In dignity, because this analogy is made according to 
the genus of inherent formality—because it predicates those 
things which inhere in singulars. Whereas, the other analogy is 
made according to extrinsic denomination.*® 


Before comparing the analogy of proportion in the writings of 
St. Thomas to the specifications of this analogy by Cajetan, it would 
be well to have at least a little understanding of the historical back- 
ground which prompted Cajetan to champion the analogy of proper 
proportionality. 

Cajetan made definite contributions in the development of this 
analogy. And Father Pedro Descogs, s.s., stretches a point when he 
maintains that the analogy of proper proportionality owes its impor- 


s“Praeponitur autem analogia haec videtur, qui metaphysicales terminos 


caeteris antedictis dignitate et nomine. 
Dignitate quidem, quia haec fit secun- 
dum genus causae formalis inhaerentis: 
quoniam praedicat ea, quae singulis in- 
haerent. Altera vero secundum extrinse- 
cam denominationem fit” (ibid., Chap. 
III). 

°Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1925), I, 227. 

10“Nec fuit forte ab Aristotelis tempore 
tam periculosus casus iste, sicut modo 
apud nos est; quoniam blasphemare fere 
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analogos dicens, secundum proportiona- 
litatem communes exponit” (De Nomi- 
num, Chap. III). 

11“Nifficultates de analogia, quae sa- 
tis metaphysicae sunt, ita copiose et 
subtiliter a Caietano disputatae sunt in 
opus. de Analogia nominum, ut nobis 
locum non reliquerit quidam aliud ex- 
cegitandi” (Cursus Philosophicus Tho- 
misticus, ed. Beato Reiser, o.s.8 (Turin: 
Marietti, 1930], I, 481). 


tance to Cajetan.” It is safe to say that the necessity of the analogy 
of proper proportionality in metaphysics is universally admitted by 
Thomists. However, Cajetan has influenced many authors in the 
rejection of the analogy of proportion for any serious metaphysical 
consideration. He had succeeded in swaying future Thomists to an 
opposite extreme of his own times—an era which had rejected the 
analogy of proper proportionality, as he himself declares. 


The situation has perhaps never been so dangerous since the time 
of Aristotle as it is among us; since it appears almost blasphemous 
if one, saying the metaphysical terms are analogous, explains 
them as common according to proportionality.’ 


Cajetan reacted so strongly against the current trend that it is con- 
ceivable he did not foresee the movement he would start in an entirely 
opposite direction. His treatise was so masterfully written that John 
of St. Thomas bows completely to it: ‘The difficulties concerning 
analogy, which are more metaphysical, have been argued so thoroughly 
and subtly by Cajetan in the opusculum On the Analogy of Names that 
no room is left for us to find out anything further.” ** We say that 
it is quite conceivable that Cajetan did not, or could not, foresee the 
opposite trend in metaphysical analogy caused by his treatise because 
he himself realized that not every form of analogy of proportion is an 
analogy of extrinsic denomination—and his statement to this effect is 
overlooked by his most ardent followers. 


An Overlooked Text of Cajetan’s on the Analogy of Proportion 


The analogy of attribution or proportion in which the analogon is 
extrinsic to the secondary analogates is not the only form of analogy 
of proportion which Cajetan recognized. He actually cautions his 
readers to make a distinction between this analogy of proportion and 
the analogy of proportion wherein the analogon is not extrinsic to the 
secondary analogates: 


It should be carefully observed that this first condition of 
such a mode of analogy, namely, that it is not according to the 
genus of an inhering formal cause, but always according to 
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something extrinsic, should be formally and not materially 
understood. That is, it should not be understood in the sense that 
every name which is analogous by attribution is so common to 
the analogates that it pertains formally only to the first analogate 
and to the other analogates by extrinsic denomination, just as it 
happens in the case of health and medicine; for that universal 
[law of analogy of attribution or proportion] is false, as it is 
evident concerning being and good.” 


Unfortunately, Cajetan is too preoccupied with making an overt case 
for the analogy of proper proportionality to go further into the 
problem. He continues by confining his delineation of the analogy of 


proportion to logical analogy. 


But it should be understood here that every name analogous by 
attribution as such, or insofar as it is so analogous, is common 
to the analogates in such a manner that it pertains formally to 
the primary analogate, but by extrinsic denomination to the other 


analogates.*° 


Had he elaborated on the analogy concerning being and good (as 
when good is predicated of God and man), many pitfalls in the study 
of analogy would have been avoided. And it is unfortunate that so 


122Sed diligenter advertendum est, 
quod haec huiusmodi analogiae condi- 
tio, scilicet, quod non sit secundum ge- 
nus causae formalis inhaerentis, sed 
semper secundum aliquid extrinsecum, 
est formaliter intelligenda et non mate- 
rialiter: id est non est intelligendum 
per hoc, quod omne nomen quod est 
analogum per attributionem, sit com- 
mune analogatis sic, quod primo tantum 
conveniat formaliter, caeteris autem 
extrinseca denominatione, ut de sano 
et medicinali accidit; ista enim univer- 
salis est falsa, ut patet de ente et bono” 
(De Nominum, Cap. II). 

18“Sed est ex hoc intelligendum, quod 
omne nomen analogum per attributio- 
nem ut sic, vel in quantum sic ana- 
logum, commune est analogatis sic, quod 
primo convenit formaliter, reliquis 
autem extrinseca denominatione” (ibid.). 

14“Nunc breviter dicitur ex. D. Tho. 
in 1d. 19, 2, 5, art. 2, ad 1, inter ana- 
loga attributionis quaedam esse, quae 
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significant formam, quae intrinsece tan- 
tum est in principali analogato, in aliis 
vero solum per habitudinem, vel deno- 
minationem extrinsecam: ut sanum et 
similia, et his repugnat unitas conceptus 
formalis: quia analogata non habent 
inter se propriam similitudinem et con- 
venientiam. Alia vero esse, quae signi- 
ficant formam seu naturam_ intrinsece 
inventam in omnibus analogatis: et 
huiusmodi est ens, ut infra videbimus, 
nam accidentia non sunt entia per 
extrinsecam denominationem, sed _ per 
intrinsecam naturam seu rationem entis, 
quam participant: et in huiusmodi ana- 
logis non est inconveniens dari unum 
conceptum formale  simpliciter et 
absolute in se unum re et ratione for- 
mali adaequata: in quo autem eius 
analogia consistat, infra explicabitur” 
(Metaphysicarum Disputationum [Paris: 
Moreau, 1619], p. 49). 
1ST neal 3) aden S-O8 
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many of the modern Thomists should ignore the distinction between 
the two types of analogy of attribution which Cajetan sets forth. Then 
again, it was Suarez who championed the analogy of intrinsic attribu- 
tion, and that fact immediately made this analogy suspect, as though 
it were impossible for the Doctor Eximius to be in accord on any single 
theory with the Doctor Universalis. 

Actually, Cajetan’s distinction between these two analogies of attri- 
bution is too cryptically drawn. Not too much can be gathered from 
what he says to elaborate on it, unless, of course, we go directly to 
St. Thomas. If good is predicated of God and man, good is found in 
the primary analogate according to the fullness of perfection. But 
we cannot predicate good of man according to extrinsic denomination; 
as that would be the same as saying that good is extrinsic to man. 
Then, again, we cannot say that man formally participates in the 
goodness of God, as that would be sheer pantheism. It would be 
permissible to speculate on the reasons why Cajetan did not elaborate 
‘on the metaphysical species of analogy of attribution—he did every- 
thing he could to make a case for the analogy of proper proportionality 
in an age which was doing all it could to make a case for the analogy 
of attribution. Suffice it to say that it is evident that Cajetan did not 
wish to eliminate the analogy of proportion entirely from metaphysics. 
However, the solution to the problem is not to be found in Cajetan 
but in St. Thomas. 


Metaphysical Analogy of Proportion according to St. Thomas 


St. Thomas makes a clear-cut case for the metaphysical analogy of 
proportion in the Summa Theologiae.** His treatment of the analogy 
of proportion here is not merely an answer to an objection, but it is 
meticulously drawn. It would not do simply to compare his state- 
ments on analogy in the De Veritate ** and in the Summa, and arrive 
at a snap judgment that perhaps we have conflicting statements. Both 
treatises must be seen in their entirety. 

For analogy, a certain resemblance is required. Without resem- 
blance we would have no basis for an analogical community, and we 
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would have pure equivocation.’’ In the De Veritate, St. Thomas shows 
how analogical community is possible in two ways: 


According to the first mode of agreement [namely, there is a 
certain agreement between things which have a proportion be- 
tween each other, in that they have a determinate distance or 
some relationship to each other], we find something predicated 
analogously of two things when one has a relationship to the 
other, just as being is predicated of substance and accident from 
the relationship which substance and accident have; and health 
is predicated of urine and animal becauses urine has some rela- 
tion to the health of an animal. 

Sometimes, however, something is predicated analogously in 
the second mode of agreement, as the term “sight” is predicated 
of bodily and intellectual vision, because sight is in the eye as 
understanding is in the mind.** 


It should be noted here that St. Thomas says that being is pred- 
icated of substance and accident according to the same species of 
analogy that health is predicated of animal and urine; and he dis- 
tinguishes this species of analogy from the analogy of proper pro- 
portionality. St. Thomas continues by ruling out the analogy of 
proportion in predicating names analogously of God and creatures: 


Therefore, because in these terms which are predicated 


analogously according to the first mode there should be some 


17“Similiter ctiam nec nos ex rebus cut nomen visus dicitur de visu. cor- 


creatis in cognitionem Dei pervenire 
possemus; nec nominum quae creaturis 
aptantur, unum magis de eo dicendum 
esset quam aliud; quia ex aequivocis non 
differt quodcumque nomen imponatur, 
ex quo nulla rei convenientia attendi- 
tur” (ibid.). 

18" | . secundum modum primae con- 
venientiae invenimus aliquid analogice 
dictum de duobus quorum unum ad 
alterum habitudinem habet; sicut ens 
dicitur de substantia et accidente ex 
habitudine quam substantia et accidens 
habent; et sanum dicitur de urina et 
animali, ex eo quod urina habet ali- 
quam similitudinem ad sanitatem ani- 
malis. 

“Quandoque vero dicitur aliquid ana- 
logice secundo modo convenientiae;  si- 
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porali et intellectu, eo quod sicut visus 
est in oculo, ita intellectus est in 
mente” (ibid.). 

19“Quia ergo in his quae primo modo 
analogice dicuntur, oportet esse aliquam 
determinatam habitudinem inter ea 
quibus est aliquid per analogiam com- 
mune, impossibile est aliquid per hunc 
modum analogiae dici de Deo et crea- 
tura; quia nulla creatura habet talem 
habitudinem ad Deum per quam _ pos- 
sit divina perfectio determinari’’ (ibid.). 

20°Rst enim quaedam _ convenientia 
inter ipsa quorum est ad invicem pro- 
portio, eo quod habent determinatam 
distantiam vel aliam habitudinem ad 
invicem” (ibid.). 
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determinate relationship between those things which have some- 
thing in common through analogy, it is impossible that something 
be predicated analogously of God and creature according to this 
mode of analogy because no creature has such a relationship to 
God through which the Divine perfection can be determinate.’ 


Here it should also be noted that St. Thomas does not favor the 
analogy of proper proportionality over the analogy of proportion in 
predicating names of God and creatures on the grounds that one is 
metaphysical analogy and the other is logical analogy. As an 
example of the analogy of proportion, he cites being as it is predicated 
of substance and accident. This example should be noted for future 
reference in comparing Cajetan’s interpretation of the analogy secun- 
dum intentionem tantum, et non secundum esse and the analogy 
secundum intentionem et secundum esse. In the De Veritate, St. Tho- 
mas restricted his consideration of the analogy of proportion to a 

certain relation which is determined according to a formal likeness: 

“There is a certain agreement between things which have a propor- 
tion between each other, in that they have a determinate distance or 
some relationship to each other.” *° 

However, the requirements for the analogy of proportion were con- 
siderably modified in the Summa Theologiae. Herein, there is a more 
thorough treatment of terms in respect to their modes of significa- 
tion.”’ His treatment of terms which signify perfections in an absolute 

sense—without any mode of participation—is of utmost importance 
to the metaphysician in respect to what limitations are to be imposed 
on the very object of metaphysics itself. In short, what is the 
mode of analogical intelligibility of a perfection considered absolutely 
in itself, without any mode of participation being part of its signi- 
fication? Concerning two modes of signifying perfection, one which 
is participated in an imperfect way and the other which signifies no 
participation whatsoever, St. Thomas says: 


Certain terms signify perfections of this manner as proceeding 
from God to creatures in such a way that the very imperfect mode 
by which the divine perfection is participated by a creature is 
included in the very signification of the term, just as stone signi- 
fies some material being; and in this manner terms cannot be 
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attributed to God except metaphorically. However, certain names 
signify the perfections themselves in an absolute manner, without 
any mode of participation included in their signification, as 
being, good, living, and the like; and such terms are properly 
predicated of God.” 


Here we note a different approach to the problem of predicating 
names. He now considers the function of terms which signify no 
imperfection or participation and, hence, no determined relation. In 
the very first article of the thirteenth question, he considers how 
words are signs of ideas and how ‘“‘we know God from creatures as 
their cause and also by way of excellence and remotion.” We do 
not consider God as the cause of perfection alone, but we must also 
understand the perfection as pre-existing in God, as he explains in 
the following article: “Hence, it does not follow that God is good 
because He causes goodness; but, rather, on the contrary, He causes 
goodness in things because He is good.” Here he considers how terms 
are predicated substantially of God, although they fall short of repre- 


senting Him perfectly. 
theme. 


In the third article, he develops the same 
He shows how our knowledge of God is derived from the 


perfections which are in God in a more eminent way than in creatures. 


22“Quaedam nomina significant huius- 
modi perfectiones a Deo procedentes in 
res creatas, hoc modo quod ipse modus 
imperfectus quo a creatura participatur 
divina perfectio, in ipso nominis signi- 
ficato includitur, sicut lapis significat 
aliquid materialiter ens: et huiusmodi 
nomina non possunt attribui Deo nisi 
metaphorice. Quaedam vero nomina 
significant ipsas perfectiones absolute, 
absque hoc quod aliquis modus _ parti- 
cipandi claudatur in eorum  significa- 
tione, ut ens, bonum, vivens, et huius- 
modi : et talia proprie dicuntur de Deo” 
(ibid.). 

238Dicendum est igitur quod huius- 
modi nomina dicuntur de Deo et crea- 
turis secundum analogiam, id est pro- 
portionem. Quod quidem  dupliciter 
contingit in nominibus: vel quia multa 
habent proportionem ad unum, sicut 
sanum dicitur de medicina et urina, 
inquantum utrumque habet ordinem et 
proportionem ad _ sanitatem animalis, 
cuius hoc quidem signum est, illud vero 
causa; vel ex eo quod unum habet pro- 
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porltionem ad alterum, sicut sanum dici- 
tur de medicina et animali, inquantum 
medicina est causa sanitatis quae est in 
animali. Et hoc modo aliqua dicuntur 
de Deo et creaturis analogice, et non 
aequivoce pure, neque univoce. Non 
enim possumus nominare Deum nisi ex 
creaturis, ut supra dictum est. Et sic, 
quidquid dicitur de Deo et creaturis, 
dicitur secundum quod est aliquis ordo 
creaturae ad Deum, ut ad principium et 
causam, in qua praeexistunt excellenter 
omnes rerum perfectiones” (ibid., a. 5). 

24“Quaedam vero nomina significant 
ipsas perfectiones absolute, absque hoc 
quod aliquis modus participandi clau- 


datur in eorum significatione, ut ens, 
bonum, vivens, et huiusmodi: et talia 
proprie dicuntur de Deo” (ibid., a. 3 


acecL)))s 

25“Cum enim dicitur Deus est bonus, 
vel sapiens, non solum significatur quod 
ipse sit causa sapientiae vel bonitatis, sed 
quod haec in eo eminentius praeexi- 
stunt” (ibid., a. 6). 


And then he takes up the aforementioned distinction of two modes of 
signifying perfection, the signification of unparticipated perfection and 
the signification of participated perfection. 

St. Thomas’s whole approach to the problem is designed to show 
how the fullness of perfection is intrinsic to the primary analogate, 
unparticipated being, and is participated in by secondary analogates, 
participated being. No determined relation can be inferred. Thus, 
in the following article, he maintains how terms are not applied to 
God and creatures synonymously; and in the fifth article, he syn- 
thesizes the preceding four articles to show how terms are predicated 
of God and creatures according to analogy of proportion. 


Therefore, it must be maintained that such terms are predicated 
of God and creatures according to analogy; that is, proportion. 
This can take place in terms according to the following two 
ways: either because many have a proportion to one, as health 
is predicated of medicine and urine, insofar as each has an order 
and proportion to the health of the animal, of which the latter 
is a certain sign, the former its cause; or from the fact that one 
has a proportion to another, just as health is predicated of medi- 
cine and animal insofar as medicine is the cause of the health 
which is in the animal. And in this manner some things are 
predicated of God and creatures analogically, and not purely 
equivocally, nor univocally. For we can name God only from 
creatures, as it has been said above. And so, whatever is pred- 
icated of God and creatures is predicated according as there is 
some order of the creature to God, as to a principle and cause in 
which all perfections of things pre-exist excellently.” 


Now if we consider all five articles according to a certain unity, we 
can readily infer that St. Thomas is speaking of an analogy of partici- 
pation, in which the fullness of perfection pre-exists in unparticipated 
being.** He even brings out the same theme in the next article: “For 
the words ‘God is good’ or ‘wise’ signify not only that He is the 
cause of wisdom or goodness, but that these exist in Him in a more 


excellent way.” 7° 


It would be sheer nonsense to say that good is predicated of God 
and creatures according to an analogy of extrinsic denomination—for 
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that would no longer make good convertible with being. 


In effect, 


it would maintain good to be extrinsic to the secondary analogates, 


participated being. 


That is why Cajetan himself admitted that not 


every form of analogy of proportion is an analogy of extrinsic 


denomination. 


A Comparison Between St. Thomas and Cajetan on the Analogy 


of Proportion 


An examination of the full text from St. Thomas’s Commentary on 
the First Book of Sentences will not only show how metaphysical 
analogy differs from logical analogy and the so-called analogy of 
“inequality,” but it will also bring out the metaphysical analogy of 


proportion. 


Something is predicated according to analogy in three ways: 
either according to intention only and not according to the act of 


existing; 


and this is when one intention is referred to several 


things by priority and posteriority, but however, it does not have 
actual existence except in one of them. Thus, the intention of 
health is applied to animal, to urine, and to diet in various ways, 
according to priority and posteriority, though not according to a 
diverse act of “to be,” because the “to be” of health is only in 


the animal. 


26“Aliquid dicitur secundum analo- 
giam tripliciter: vel secundum _ inten- 
tionem tantum, et non secundum esse; 
et hoc est quando una intentio refertur 
ad plura per prius et posterius, quae 
tamen non habet esse nisi in uno; sicut 
intentio sanitatis refertur ad animal, 
urinam et dietam diversimode, secun- 
dum prius et posterius; non tamen se- 
cundum diversum esse, quia esse sani- 
latis mon est nisi in animali. Vel 
secundum esse et non secundum inten- 
tionem; et hoe contingit quando plura 
parificantur in intentione alicujus com- 
munis, sed illud commune non habet 
esse unius rationis in omnibus, sicut 
omnia corpora parificantur in intenlione 
corporeitatis, Unde Logicus, qui con- 
siderat intentiones tantum,. dicit, hoc 
nomen, corpus, de omnibus corporibus 
univoce praedicari: sed esse hujus 
naturae non est ejusdem rationis in cor- 
poribus corruptibilibus et incorruptibi- 
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libus. Unde quantum ad _ metaphysi- 
cum et naturalem, qui considerant res 
secundum suum esse, nec hoc nomen, 
corpus, nec aliquid aliud dicitur univoce 
de corruptibilibus et incorruptibilibus, 
ut patet X Met., text. 5, ex Philosopho 
el Commentatore. Vel secundum inten- 
tionem et secundum esse; et hoc est 
quando neque parificatur in intentione 
communi, neque in esse; sicut ens dici- 
tur de substantia et accidente; et de 
talibus oportet quod natura communis 
habeat aliquod esse in unoquoque eorum 
de quibus dicitur, sed differens secun- 
dum rationem majoris vel minoris per- 
fectionis” (In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 
ad. 1). 

27 Ktuin eV Gistlo qed, artess rad aie 
analoga secundum esse et intentionem, 
quae sunt analoga_ proportionalitatis, 
dicit in analogatis debere intrinsece repe- 
riri” (Cursus Philosophicus, Log. II, 
13, 4). 


Or something is predicated analogously according to “to be” 
and not according to intention; and this happens when many 
things are considered equal in some common concept, but that 
which is predicated in common does not have a “to be” of the 
same nature in all things of which it is predicated, as all bodies are 
considered equal in the intention of corporeity. Thus the logician, 
who considers intentions only, says that the term “body” is pred- 
icated univocally of all bodies, and yet corporeity does not exist 
in corruptible and in incorruptible bodies in the same mode. 
Hence, for the metaphysician and the philosopher of nature who 
consider things in their actual being, neither the term “body” nor 
any other term is said univocally of corruptible and incorruptible 
things, as is clear from what the Philosopher and the Com- 
mentator say. 

Finally, something is predicated analogously according to “‘to 
be” and according to intention; and according to this mode of 
analogy, nothing is considered equal either according to a com- 
just as being is said of 


y 


mon intention or the act of “to be,’ 
substance and accident; and in such cases, the common nature 
should have some existence in each of those things of which it 
is predicated, but differing according to the understanding of 
greater or lesser perfection.*® 


If the example which St.Thomas cites for metaphysical analogy is 
interpreted according to the analogy of proper proportionality, it will 
be a venture which Cajetan admits, as we have seen, to be very 
obscure, and which John of St. Thomas says is very difficult. St. Tho- 
mas certainly does not say that the analogy according to “to be” and 
according to intention is an analogy of proper proportionality. He 
merely states that it is metaphysical analogy. It is Cajetan who 
characterizes this analogy as the analogy of proper proportionality. 
And John of St. Thomas follows Cajetan so closely that one is apt to 
get the impression that St. Thomas actually says it is such an analogy: 
“In the First Book of the Commentary on the Sentences, dist. 19, q. 5, 
art. 2, ad 1, he says that the analogues according to ‘to be’ and accord- 
ing to intention, which are analogues of proportionality, should be 
intrinsically found in the analogates.” *’ Certainly, there is no ques- 
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tion concerning the fact that the analogues according to “to be” and 
according to intention must exist intrinsically in the anailogates. 
However, the clause, “which are analogues of proportionality,” is 
merely a parenthetical one offered by John of St. Thomas; and it does 
not exist in the text of St. Thomas himself. 

The obscurity which Cajetan refers to, stems from the fact that 
St. Thomas does not give an example of the analogy according to 
“to be” and according to intention in terms of the analogy of proper 
proportionality. He actually gives an example of proportion or attri- 
bution, “just as being is said of substance and accidents.” If we 
recall, this is the same example which he gives in the De Veritate, 
wherein he explicitly calls this an analogy of proportion. 

If we admit that the analogy of proper proportionality is virtually 
contained in the analogy of proportion,”* and vice versa, then Cajetan 
is perfectly justified in saying that this is an analogy of proper pro- 
portionality—but virtually or potentially should be included. Whereas 
if the text in question is explained according to what is actually con- 
tained therein, a lot of needless obscurity is eliminated. 

St. Thomas is not distinguishing between the analogy of proportion 
and the analogy of proper proportionality, but between logical analogy, 
the so-called analogy of “inequality,” and metaphysical analogy: 
(1) analogy according to intention only and not according to “‘to be”— 
health as predicated of animal, diet, and so on; (2) analogy according 
to “to be” only and not according to intention—body as predicated 
of corruptible and incorruptible things; and (3) analogy according to 
“to be” and according to intention—being as predicated of substance 
and accidents. 

The distinction between logical analogy and metaphysical analogy 
is one in which the formal perfection is not intrinsic to the secondary 
analogates in the former analogy; and in the latter there is a par- 
ticipation of the primary analogate’s ontological perfection in all 
secondary analogates. In the same respect, good is ontologically 
realized in God and in creatures—analogically according to intention 
and according to “to be.” Good, signifying the fullness of perfection, 
is one with God’s existence and is participated in every finite being. 
Any attempt to postulate that this is an analogy of proper propor- 

*8Cf. “Non dari utramque analogiam est analogia proportionalitatis; est etiam 
formaliter, sed alteram  virtualiter” proportionis, non formaliter, sed virtua- 


(ibid.). Cf.: “Analogia entis inter Deum liter” (Eduardo Hugon, o.p., Metaphysica 
et creaturas, substantiam et accidens, [Paris: Lethielleux, 1936], p. 259). 
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tionality is simply not explicit. That the analogy of proper pro- 
portionality is virtually contained in the example which St. Thomas 
gives, “being as predicated of substance and accidents,” is not the 
issue at hand. When Cajetan based his treatise of analogy of proper 
proportionally on this text, he had to admit it was somewhat obscure. 
The answer to this problem is found in a mere examination of the 
examples which St. Thomas cites; and his example of metaphysical 
analogy defies interpretation according to the analogy of proper pro- 
portionality. The examples which St. Thomas gives are all of pro- 
portions: (1) health as predicated of body, diet, urine; (2) body 
as predicated of incorruptible and corruptible things; and (3) being 
as predicated of substance and accidents. 

That St. Thomas does not explicitly state the analogy according to 
intention and according to “to be” is an analogy of proper propor- 
tionality is obvious; that he does not use an example of the analogy 
of proper proportionality is equally obvious; and finally, that 
St. Thomas does not intend to imply that such an analogy is one of 
proper proportionality can be argued from the internal evidence of his 
Commentary on the First Book of Sentences. Whenever he treats of 
analogy in this work (as far as the author could determine), he never 
cites an example of the analogy of proper proportionality. 

It is only when the examples that St. Thomas gives are taken for 
their face value as analogies of proportion that the analogy “according 
to intention and according to ‘to be’”’ can be seen to apply also to 
the metaphysical analogy of proper proportionality. All that remains 
is to show that there is an ontological reality in each of the four 
analogates. 

With the analogy of proportion presented in its true metaphysical 
light, we can see its priority over the analogy of proper proportionality 
in treating participated and unparticipated being. In interpretating 
metaphysical analogy of proportion according to the implications in the 
Summa Theologiae, we can say that in the metaphysical analogy of 
proportion the perfection is found in its fullness in the primary 
analogate and is participated in all the secondary analogates. In par- 
ticipation, we can see the limitations of the metaphysical analogy of 
proper proportionality and the necessity (and priority) of the meta- 
physical analogy of proportion. 


The Analogy of Proportion according to St. Thomas 
Ralph J. Masiello 
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Tenth Annual Meeting of the Missouri State 
Philosophical Association 


JAMES REAGAN, Saint Louis University 


The Missouri State Philosophical Association met for the tenth time 
at Washington University in Saint Louis on Friday and Saturday, October 
18 and 19. 

The program followed the pattern which has become traditional in 
the association: three independent, unrelated papers on Friday afternoon, 
the presidential address following the association dinner on Friday evening; 
and a panel discussion, or symposium, consisting of three papers around a 
central theme on Saturday morning. 

The first paper on Friday was a careful presentation of Hume’s descrip- 
tion of causality by Solomon Levy (Kansas Cily University). Limitations 
of time prevented more than a brief statement of the speaker’s critique in 
terms of Hume’s neglect of relevant causal factors. The second paper, by 
John A. Gates (Westminster College), illustrated Kierkegaard’s espousal of 
subjectivity by means of significant events in Kierkegaard’s personal life 
and crucial passages from the text. The third paper was a precise, quasi- 
phenomenological description of some realistic implications in an instance 
of direct perception, by W. Donald Oliver (Missouri University). 

At the association dinner, the retiring president, Reverend Linus 
J. Thro, s.s., considered the question of the inevitability of philosophical 
presuppositions, pointing to the presuppositions implicit and, to a con- 
siderable extent, unexamined in several major historical positions. He 
went on to suggest the possibility that reality may afford direct meta- 
physical insights which, while immediately given, are nevertheless sub- 
ject to critical review and analytic justification within such metaphysics. 
The ensuing questions and discussion were searching and vigorous. 

In the panel discussion on Saturday morning on recent trends in 
existentialism, James Snedden (Washington University) stressed the com- 
munication difficulties brought about by the existentialists’ unorthodox use 
of language and offered some categories useful for the study of the lan- 
guage of existentialism. Irving Levitas (Kansas City University) attempted 
to delineate the existential attitudes of Martin Buber in the framework of 
his concern for the function of Judaism in modern society. Thomas Langan 
(Saint Louis University) attempted to show, in the texts themselves, Martin 
Heideggers’s own resolutions of three misgivings Heidegger proposes against 
the existentialist’s basic position. 


(To be continued on p. 116.) 
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Martha E. Williams 
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GABRIEL MARCEL’S NOTION 
OF PERSONAL COMMUNICATION 


Miss Marrua E. Wiutams received her M.A. 
from Loyola University (Chicago). 


It is a fact that man is lonely and that loneliness can be alleviated 
by personal communication. The philosopher, Gabriel Marcel, sees 
that loneliness is a problem and that personal communication can be 
a solution for this problem. In his eyes the abstract thinking of 
idealism and the arithmetical approach towards man of collectivization 
are two factors that are responsible for the ontological dissolution of 
the human person and the loneliness of man. Marcel notes that one 
of the evils of this age of mechanization is that individuals are linked 
together as though they were parts of a machine. There is collectivi- 
zation instead of communication, and this produces a collection of 
objects rather than a community of human beings. Men are treated 
as objects collected together to perform a certain task as a part of a 
larger and vastly more important machine, while they should be 
treated as peopie in a community capable of personal communication. 

Man has lost the dignity which belongs to him as a human person, 
a creature formed in the image of his Creator. Reality is centered in 
man; it reflects his errors; and these errors cannot be corrected unless 
man is restored to his rightful position. Collectivization, mechani- 
zation, and technocracy treat man as an individual object set apart 
and cut off from other objects, and because of this man is lonely. 
The abstract thinking of idealism and collectivization have threatened 
to submerge the irreplaceable human personality, and so existential 
thinkers of modern Europe have answered the threat by reasserting 
man. The individual has been forced to a “resolute and radical self 


affirmation.” * 

The existentialistic philosophers are individualistic, though in dif- 
ferent ways. Both Marcel and Sartre are interested in the individual 
person and his experiences, but Marcel’s outlook is quite different 
from that of Sartre. In the Christian existentialism of Gabriel Marcel 


the individual can be “open” ” to other individuals and is able to 
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communicate with them and with God, whereas in the atheistic existen- 
tialism of Sartre the individual is a closed-off unit completely alone 
and incapable of any sort of successful communication. As Sartre 
sees it, the individual is for himself all that is, while for Marcel the 
individual goes out from himself by communicating with other people 
and with God. The individualism that is characteristic of existen- 
tialism differs in the philosophies of Christian and atheistic existen- 
tialists. For the Christian the beginning and end of an individual 
human personality is found in God, while for the atheistic existen- 
tialist it is found in the individual himself. 

Both Christian and atheistic existentialists are concerned with and 
analyze the loneliness or self-enclosedness of man, but while Sartre 
emphasizes the loneliness Marcel sees that man can be freed from 
The existential 
insularity of man’s personality is not an insoluble or hopeless prob- 


loneliness by communication and communion. 


lem. It is true that as God has created man each personality is unique, 


and because it is unique it is incommunicable. .The incommunica- 


bility of personality tends to make man lonely; but even though man 
cannot communicate his unique personality, he is still capable of 
personal communication, and it is communication that will relieve the 
inevitable loneliness of man. 

Man is able to communicate with others; that is, with God, other 


1Kurt F. Reinhardt, The Evistentialist 
Revolt (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952). p. 14. 

2Marcel says that when Sartre calls 
giving a means of enslaving he is reveal- 
ing an inability to grasp “what is 
meant by we, or of what governs this 
reality. That is precisely our capacity to 
open ourselves to others” (Marcel, The 
Philosophy of Existence [London, 1948], 


order and the order that is strictly re- 
ligious’” (Marcel, Metaphysical Journal 
[Chicago: Regnery, 1952], pp. 170-71). 
5Mystery of Being, Ul, 108. 
®Reinhardt, p. 208. 
™arcel, Metaphysical Journal, p. 158. 
8“However something happens here 
which is of decisive importance: it is 
that this self of mine which is a pris- 


p. 74). oner cannot declare in all sincerity 
“Even if I pray alone in my room, that it is I. I have an awareness of not 
we can and should maintain that I am being reducible to this captive self. 


uniting myself by or in this prayer to a The self of love and prayer proclaims 


community which does not belong ex- 
clusively, or even primarily, to the 
visible world” (Marcel, Mystery of Being 
[Chicago: Regnery, 1951], II, 95). 
4“From the religious standpoint God 
appears as the sole mediator who can 
permit me to be really ‘with’ the per- 
son I am praying for. It is only by 
positing the necessity of that mediator 
that we can dissipate the dangers of 
confusion between the metaphysical 
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itself as something distinct, even though 
between the self of love and prayer and 
the captive self there is something more 
than a mere cohabitation. And it is 
only this self of love and prayer that 
can become an eschatological conscious- 
ness.... That task that does belong 
to it is that of preparation for this event” 
(Marcel, Men Against Humanity [Lon- 
don, 1952], p. 170). 


mortal men, and with self. We communicate with God as other, 
the Absolute Other, and we can communicate with self insofar as 
it is the self considered as other with which we communicate. All 
communication is with someone other than the self as self. 

The consideration of communication might well begin with the 
highest form of communication, communication with God, which is 
seen in prayer, love, fidelity, and hope. For Marcel it is possible to 
establish a real communication with the personal, transcendent 
knowable God. I can unite myself with* God and the person for 
whom I am praying through prayer. In prayer I form a community 
with others—with God and with other men through the mediation 
of God.* Faith, hope, and charity or intersubjectivity * are all related 
to one another and so cannot be considered apart from one another. 
Nor can these be considered apart from the human person who is the 
subject of communication, and God, his Creator, without whom the 
most real communication is impossible. 

Faith creates the Christian quality of the believer’s personality, 
and this personality is intersubjective. In the act of faith the 
“individual constitutes himself as a person by affirming the infinite 
personality of God.”® Faith bears on the infinite as does love. Any 
participation in divine life is participation in the infinite. Even 
human love bears on the infinite, or as Marcel puts it “. . . to love 
someone truly is to love him in God.”” Man tends towards the infinite 
by hope; he expresses hope in that which cannot come from himself 
or from his situation. He expresses hope in God, thereby confirming 
his dependence. There is need to transcend the self and communicate 
with the divine by faith, hope, and love. 

It is the self of love and prayer that participates in God.* The self 
of love and prayer transcends the captive self and reaches out towards 
the divine. The self of love and prayer is the intersubjective self. It 
seeks God and is concerned with the destiny of the individual. Prayer, 
faith, hope, and love extend towards others and are ways in which 
the intersubjective self can communicate with God. The most suc- 
cessful sort of communal life requires communication with the divine. 

Communication with the Absolute Other is the most important 
and highest form of communication, but of more immediate concern 
is communication with other men and with self. There are two 
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types of communication, dialectical communication, using signs and 
symbols as its means; and there is revelation, which does not require 
the mediation of signs and symbols.° Personal communication takes 
place between minds. My mind is that which communicates, and it 
communicates with itself and with other minds. The existence of a 
thing precedes communication; that is, a thing must exist before it 
can be communicated. That which is communicated is knowledge 
and love. 

There are certain hindrances to personal communication, and in his 
principal works Marcel mentions, explicitly, five of these.’ Pride 
is a barrier to communication because the proud man draws his 
strength from himself, thereby cutting himself off from a kind of 
communion with other men. Drawing away from God _ hinders 
communication because man thereby separates himself from the 
universal Self-centeredness hinders communication 
because self-centered people, even while communicating, are interested 
in themselves and the agreement of their views with others rather than 
in the truth that is being communicated. Tension between being 
and having presents a problem in the sense that “. . . having can 
serve as a high wall against other people and as a barrier to per- 
sonal communication.””? And finally language is a danger to com- 
munication in that an illumination that is to be communicated must 


communion. 


become language, and when it is put into a sentence it runs the risk 
of being repeated mechanically and losing the original meaning. 
These five—pride, self-centeredness, drawing away from God, “‘having” 
(in a particular sense), and language—are the barriers to communica- 
tion that Marcel has mentioned explicitly in his major works. 


*Marcel, Metaphysical Journal, p. 189. James Collins, The Evistentialists 
Besides _ dialectical communication (Chicago: Regnery, 1952), p. 141. 
Marcel holds that it is possible “‘to 12Marcel, Homo Viator. p. 66. 


conceive of a mode of communication 
which is not made by means of ques- 
tions and answers and hence is not 
accomplished by means of signs. As a 
communication of this kind has no ref- 


13“For the one I am a presence; for 
the other I am an object. Presence in- 
volves a reciprocity which is excluded 
from any relation of subject to object 
or of subject to subject-object” (Marcel, 


erence of any cypher or any code, it 
must necessarily have the appearance of 
being fortuitous, I would be tempted 
to give this kind of communication the 
name of revelation” (ibid., p. 138). 
l0Marcel, Philosophy of Ewistence, 
p. 20; Homo Viator (Chicago, 1951), 
p. 89; Mystery of Being, I, 74, 53. 
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Philosophy of Eaistence, p. 26). 

147 bid. 

15] bid. 

16°To give is to appropriate by means 
of destroying and to use this act of 
destruction as a means of destroying 
others” (Jean Paul Sartre, L’Etre et le 
néant, p. 685). 


Within communication it is fitting to consider the following notions: 
presence, giving and receiving, “openness,” what is meant by the 
we-subject, and what is meant by the preposition with. 

Presence is a communication of self to another person, a giving of 
self to another. And from the other side of the relationship I can 
say that a being is not really a being for me unless it is present to 
me; that is, unless it is a presence. What is present to me is not a 
mere object; presence goes beyond any subject-object relationships. 
I do not gain objective knowledge of a person who is present to me. 
I am in communion with that person, and if the communion is the 
communion of love then the more love approaches charity the more 
it is filled with “. . . an unconditioned quality which is the very sign 
of presence.” ** One who is present to me makes room for me in 
himself; he gives himself to me with the whole of his being. There 


is reciprocity *° 


in the relationship wherein people are present to each 
_ other. “Presence is something which reveals itself immediately and 

unmistakably in a look, a smile, an intonation, or a handshake.’ * 
The person who is present to me or at my disposal “is capable of 
being with me with the whole of himself when I am in need; while 
the one who is not at my disposal seems merely to offer me a tem- 
porary loan raised on his resources.”’”° 

Very closely allied to the notion of presence is that of giving and 
receiving. Just as presence involves the self, so giving and receiving 
are primarily concerned with the self rather than the material object 
that is given. Giving and receiving involve the self even if it only 
be that whatever I give must be mine before I give it. Giving and 
receiving are ways of communicating self to others. Receptivity can 
be communication and exchange; it involves more than one person 
because when a gift is given, it is given to someone. If receptivity is 
io be genuine communication there must be some response on the 
part of the one who receives, and this response is the sign of openness. 
The receiver makes himself open to receive the gift. Giving and 
receiving are looked upon differently by Sartre and by Marcel. Sartre 
neither understands the significance of receiving nor the nature of 
the gift. For Sartre giving is a form of appropriation and destruc- 
tion.’® 

Openness is necessary for communication and especially for that 
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communication wherein intersubjectivity is involved, since inter- 
subjectivity presupposes reciprocal openness. Man must make himself 
open to other men and to God. Another person can only be present 
to me insofar as I am open to him. When I am open to another 
person and present to him I help him to be present to me. Openness 
is very closely related to the we-subject in the sense that what is meant 
by we is “... precisely our capacity to open ourselves to others.” *” 

In a sense we means that two people are together in that they are 
open or present to each other. We signifies community whether it 
be between me and God, me and another man, or between me and 
myself. The sharing of a common experience can establish a com- 
munity between me and another, and in this way a transition is 
brought about from the him to the us.* 

The notion of participation denotes communication and requires 
openness. According to Marcel there is participation between myself 
and my body as there is between myself and the world, others and God. 
{ participate in the divine life, the infinite, and in the life of the 
person whom I love. The more I love someone the more I participate 
in his life. The preposition “with” also indicates communication. 
“The word ‘with’ only has meaning where unity is felt.”*® This is 
seen in prayer, which is uniting oneself with God, and in thinking 
about another person. When I think of another person I am “with”’ 
him. It is also connected with presence because when a person is 
present to me he is with me with the whole of himself. 

Besides communication with others there is communication with 
self, which is really only an aspect of communication with others in 
that it is when we consider the self as other that we communicate with 


17Marcel, 

p. 74. 
18Marcel, Metaphysical Journal, p. 1738. 
19Tbid., p. 170. 


Philosophy of Evwistence, Regarding the communication between 
consciousnesses Marcel says “that the 
conditions in which a consciousness can 


communicate with other consciousnesses 


*°Marcel says “that the means by are the same as conditions that permit 
which we communicate with ourselves it to communicate with itself” (Meta- 
are not really different from the means physical Journal, p. 241). 
by which we communicate with others” 71The translators of Marcel’s works 
(ibid., p. 176). have translated toi as thou. Thou, in 


“Let us observe, moreover, that this 
danger is not only one which attends a 
communication from myself to another 
person, but that it also attends, if I 
may be allowed to put it in this way, 
a communication from me to myself” 
(Mystery of Being, I, 58). 
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this context, is intended to be intimate 
or familiar. This use of thow is archaic, 
but it seems that the translators have 
used it for lack of an English equiva- 
lent for toi. 
?2Marcel, Mystery of Being, Il, 154. 
22 Uden tamale 


it. The means, dangers, and conditions for communicating with 
others are the same for communicating with self, since we com- 
municate with self as other.” 

It is fitting to consider subjectivity and objectivity as they are 
related to communication in the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel because 
for Marcel real communication takes place between subjects rather 
than between objects. The subjects of personal communication are 
the J and the thou’ rather than two impersonal objects. The I-thow 
relationship is necessary for successful personal communication and 
community life. Another person becomes a thou for me when I exist 
for him; in fact, if I think myself as existing for him he becomes a 
thou for me. It must be remembered that a person whom I love or 
a friend is not only a thou; he is a thou-for-me insofar as I love 
him; but before I love him or apart from the consideration of my love 
for him, he is an object, a him; and it is my love or friendship, my 
existence for him that makes him a thou for me. 


We must fully realize that this being whom I love is not only 
a thou; in the first place he is an object which comes within my 
view, and towards whom I can effect all the preparations whose 
possibility is included in my condition of physical agent. He is 
a that, and it is precisely to that extent that he is a thing; in so 
far, on the other hand, as he is a thou, he is freed from the nature 
of things, and nothing I can say about things can concern him, 
can concern the thou.” 


The being I love can be considered merely as an object, as a mere 
thing, and in such a case my communication with the other is just a 
mechanical or physical type of communication because it does not 
involve the giving of self or the existing for another. 

“Every kind of awareness is essentially awareness of something 
other than itself.” 2° In this way a person whom I may love can be 
other. I may first be aware of an other person and then come to 
love him, thus converting the him or it into the thou-for-me. I can 
regard him objectively as a him and come to love so that we become 
we, and then there is communication between subjects rather than 
objects. Communication between two objects is different from that 
between subjects; it is impersonal and there remains a separation be- 
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tween the two persons who do not think of themselves as us though 
they may come to do so in time. R. Ostermann has noted that Marcel 
makes a metaphysical distinction between the order of the lui (him) 
and the order of the toi (thou)** and that it is within the order of the 
toi that personal communication takes place. 

There are certain things of which we cannot have objective knowl- 
edge, and they are personality itself and those things that are related 
to the person, such as personal relations and human situations. One 
might say that you cannot have objective knowledge about that which 
is within the order of the toi, precisely as it is in the order of the foi. 
You can gain objective knowledge only about that which is classified 


within the order of the lui. 
objects, not about subjects. 


You can have objective knowledge about 


One and the same thing could belong to both orders; that is, it 


could be both a him and a thou. 


For instance, I can consider my 


body which is a part of me as an object yet I can never consider my 


personality as an object—it is a subject. 


I belong to the order of the 


toi yet insofar as I consider my body as apart from myself I belong 


to the order of the lut. 


In relation to the thou-character of another I might mention that 


the knowledge I have of a person 


24Again it is a ‘broken world’ that 
faces us, only now it is divided into two 
levels called by Marcel the lui and the 
toi. When I speak of someone in the 
third person I am referring to the 
order of the lui; I regard him as though 
he were not there; his presence or 
absence is irrelevant to the discussion 
I may be pursuing, whether that be 
with someone else or myself” (Oster- 
mann, Tue Mopern ScHoonMan, XxXx1 
[1954], 298). 

25“This privileged knowledge which I 
have of a person whom I speak to as 
a thou, how does it differ from com- 
mon impersonal knowledge?... In 
treating another as an object open to 
public enquiry I can build up a precise 
and objective knowledge of him in which 
he is one like myself and all others. In 
my communion with him as a thou I 
do not add to this kind of knowledge of 
him, what I know is not his common 
human nature but his personal existence, 
his presence in what he gives himself to 
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whom I speak to as thou differs 


and his presence with me. _ It is this 
exercise of this liberty which makes 
him not merely another but himself, a 
personal existence and not merely a 
human being. It is his presence or 
absence, his power to give or to with- 
hold himself, that I experience, and 
this is his personal being which cannot 
be known objectively” (Harold J. Black- 
ham, Six Ewistentialist Thinkers [Lon- 
don, 1952], pp. 79-80). 

26Tbid., p. 80. 

27Tbid. 

28“Objectivity is bound up with the 
existence of a system of questions and 
answers, but conversely such a system 
supposes objectivity. And when I say 
objectivity I mean the continual 
strengthening of objectivity” (Marcel, 
Metaphysical Journal, p. 140). 

2°Tbid. 

3°Ostermann, Ture Moprern ScHooiman, 
xxxr (1954), 299. 

317bid., p. 300. 


greatly from common impersonal knowledge. The knowledge I 
acquire of a person who is for me only a he is precise objective 
knowledge of his common human nature in which he is like all other 
people, but the knowledge I acquire in my communion with him as 
thou is knowledge of his personal existence and presence.2> When 
I know a man as an object I have ideals and ideas concerning him, 
but if I know him as a thou I do not know him objectively because 
“his personal being cannot be known objectively.’* I know him 
as a thou, | am open to him as a thou. I am open to him, and 
“Insofar as I am truly open to him, it is he that is present to me, 
not my idea of him. And insofar as I have my ideal of him I am not 
truly open to him and do not experience him as present.” ?’ Another 
person who is a thou can be a medium through which certain informa- 
tion, based on objective fact that exists independently of communi- 
cation, can be dialectically communicated. Communication which 
1s between subjects supposes objectivity,"* For instance, I may ask 
another person for directions to a certain city. “Such a question is 
given as answered in advance in objective fact (what I call him or 
it), but as only capable of receiving this answer by way of dialectics, 
through the medium of a thou; that is to say, by coming into com- 
munication with a wider and complimentary experience.” 

The order of the lui multiplies and the order of the loi unifies.*° 
The lui is impersonal while the toi is personal. The order of the lui 
separates things so that they can be known as individual numerical 
units. I can have a concept of the lui and gain objective knowledge 
of it. The order of the tot unifies or brings into community. I cannot 
have an idea of toi as I can of lui, but I can have personal experience 
of the toi. I have personal communication with the thou but not 
with the him or it. 

In order to live humanly and attain the best possible community- 
life “. . . the passage from the lui to the toi and thence to the nous 
must be made.’ Marcel finds the answer to the problem of human 
living and man’s loneliness in communication and especially in the 
communion of love. Love of God, the Absolute Thou, is the best pos- 
sible solution to the problem of the insularity of man’s personality. 
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Tenth Annual Meeting (Continued from p. 106.) 


John A. Gates was elected president for the coming year, and James 
Reagan (Saint Louis University) is the new secretary-treasurer. A vote 
of thanks was extended those who had participated in the meetings of the 
Congressional Committee on Disarmament, and thanks were extended to 
Washington University for its cordial hospitality. The next meeting will 
be held at Stephens College, Columbia. 
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George St. Hilaire, S.J. 


THE VISION AT OSTIA: 
ACQUIRED OR INFUSED? 


Grorce St. Hiwaire, s.s. is studying philosophy at 
Mount Saint Michael, Spokane, Washington. 


Ever since Father Paul Henry, s.s., published his book, La vision 
d’Ostie,* there has been much discussion and speculation, writing 
and argumentation about St. Augustine’s famous vision at Ostia. 
Father Henry’s book, devoted entirely to the subject, is an effort on 
the author’s part, first, to show Plotinus’s vital influence upon 
Augustine; secondly, to bring out the importance of Monica in the 
scene; and finally, to state that this vision was something higher 
than “intellectual.” Father Henry calls it mystical, a term he uses in 
the wide sense of the word.’ 

Mainly in agreement with his theory are Jean Pépin,® who departs 
from him on the point of reading a Plotinian mentality into the 
-biblical texts St. Augustine uses in the account of the ecstasy, and 
Pierre Courcelle, who holds that Porphyry had an equal influence 
on the saint in his description of the Ostia scene.* Courcelle has 
demonstrated, also, that Augustine received much Neoplatonic 
influence through the eloquence of St. Ambrose at Milan.° 

Two authors, André Mandouze ® and John O’Meara,’ accept the 
Plotinian texts which Father Henry has pointed out as influencing 
Augustine, but argue that he, Pépin, and Courcelle confined them- 
selves too much to this scientific and mechanical method of arranging 
parallel texts. 

Finally, Fathers Ephraem Hendrikx, o.£.s.a.,° and F. Cavallera, s.3.,° 
claim that this vision was nothing more than a high state of intellec- 
tual endeavor similar, perhaps, to the Milan experience of Book VII 
of the Confessions. 

The question raised by these men is whether or not there was a 
difference in kind between Augustine’s two ecstatic experiences.” 
They use various terms in their dicussion of the matter, which, gen- 
erally speaking, respond to the two words used by mystical 
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theologians such as Father Joseph de Guibert, s.s.; namely, acquired 


and infused contemplation.” 


The object of this article is not to show whether it was Plotinus 
or Porphyry who influenced Augustine in his description of the 
ecstasy, nor is it of concern to us whether the saint used biblical 


1Paul Henry, s.s., La vision d’Ostie 
(Paris: 32 -Vrin; 91938) 

2The words Father uses are approxi- 
mately equivalent to “acquired” and 
“infused,” for whose definitions see 
below, n. 11. 

3Jean Pépin, “Primitiae Spiritus,” 
Revue de Uhistoire des religions, cxu 
(1951), 155-202. 

4Pierre Courcelle, Les lettres grecques 
en Occident (2nd ed. Paris: de Boccard, 
1948), pp. 163-68. 

5Courcelle, Recherches sur les Con- 
fessions de saint Augustin (Paris: de 
Boccard, 1950), pp. 129-30: “Augustin, 
dans le récit de l’extase d’Ostie adopte, 
non la vue plotinienne, mais la recti- 
fication ambrosienne; sa mére et lui ont 
atteint la divinité immédiatement au-dela 
de leurs intelligences.” The text in the 
Confessions (IX, x, 24): “. .. et veni- 
mus in mentes nostras.”’ (Italics added.) 
The “rectification ambrosienne” is Am- 
brose’s correction “to every intelligence,” 
where Plotinus had said the Beautiful is 
immediately superior to Intelligence. 

®André Mandouze, “L’extase d’Ostie,” 
Augustinus Magister, Communications 
(Paris, 1954), pp. 67-84, 

“John O’Meara, The Young Augustine 
(London: Longmans, 1954). 

8Ephraem Hendrikx, o.n.s.a. “Augu- 
slins Verhiltnis zur Mystik,’ Cassiciacum, 
I (1936), 132-49, 

°F, Cavallera, s.s., “La contemplation 
d’Ostie,” Revue d’ascétique et de mys- 
tique, XX (1939), 181-96. 

10The word “ecstasy” is being used in 
this article in the wide sense. Its cri- 
teria or definition may be taken from 
Father Joseph de Guibert, s.s., The Theol- 
ogy of the Spiritual Life, trans. Paul 
Barrett, o.r.m. Cap. (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1953), p. 354: “Thus ecstasy 
can be more properly defined as a state 
in which the spiritual powers of the 
soul are so deeply and powerfully fixed 
on some object that it (the soul) is 
made more or less completely incapable 
of receiving and feeling the stimuli of 
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external sensible agents; and in this 
state either the intellectual or the affec- 
tive powers of the soul may _pre- 
dominate.” 


11Father de Guibert, in his Etudes 
de théologie mystique (Toulouse: Kdi- 
tions de la revue d’ascétique et de mys- 
tique et de l’apostolat de la priére, 1930) 
gives a definition of these terms on 
page 25: “La contemplation acquise est 
une oraison contemplative dans laquelle 
la simplification des actes intellectuels 
et affectifs résulte, par le simple jeu des 
lois psychologiques, de notre activité per- 
sonnelle aidée de la grace. La contem- 
plation infuse est une oraison contem- 
plative dans laquelle la simplification 
des actes intellectuels et affectifs résulte 
d’une action divine dans l’Ame dépas- 
sant, ou méme, parfois, contredisant, cc 
qu’auraient produit les simples causes 
d’ordre psychologique actuellement en 
jeu.” The latter is the type of experi- 
ence more properly called ‘‘mystical” in 
contemporary Catholic theology. See, for 
example, de Guibert, Theology of the 
Spiritual Life, pp. 9 ff. In this article 
the word “mystical” is used in _ this 
sense. When we speak of “infused” or 
“mystical,” we do not deny that Augus- 
tine employs means in expressing his 
experience which are familiar to him in 
his everyday life. It is quite clear that 
he does speak in Neoplatonic terms. 

Regarding the first definition, the 
words “aidée de la grace” manifest that 
by “acquired” is not meant that God 
has no part in the ecstasy. And in 
fact, Augustine, in describing his pre- 
vious experience at Milan (nothing 
more than a Plotinian ascent to the 
One), states explicitly that God was help- 
ing’ him) (Gornya, eV eel 6) ce meee 
duce et potui, quoniam factus es adiutor 
meus [Ps. 29, 11].” Concerning this, 
Father Henry has pointed out the dif- 
ference between Augustine and Plotinus 
in his Plotin et l’Occident (Louvain: 
Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 1934), 
p. 114: “Tout en avouant sa dette en- 


terminology to clothe his Neoplatonic ideas or not. The question at 
hand is whether the ecstasy described in Book IX of the Confessions 
was practically the same as that which Augustine described in 
Book VII, or whether there was something different; and if so, in what 
and how they differed. 

St. Augustine does not tell us what kind of experience he and his 
mother had at Ostia. If it was mystical, he makes no mention of the 
Trinity, and the name of God is used only after it is all over.? Every- 
one will agree that his language is very much heightened and rather 
ecstatic throughout the passage. But so was it when he described 
the Milan scene in Book VII. Yet the writers cited in this article are 
in accord as to the fact that this latter was not a truly mystical 
experience. The further objection can be posed, too, that the account 
of this experience was actually written years after, during which time 
Augustine might easily have magnified it in his own mind. So, more 
than likely, it was not so beautiful as this. And finally comes the 
objection that he, in his exuberant enthusiasm and in an ardent 
fervor over his new-found faith and peace of mind, was carried away 
for the moment and only thought he had had some sort of mystical 
experience. 

All three of these objections can be met with the same answer: If 
Augustine overestimated the vision, if he allowed it to grow through 
the years, or if he was carried away momentarily, then how do we 
account for Monica’s actions? She, we must not forget, was present 
too, and was equally affected. And secondly, as will be stressed a little 
below, we judge this vision not by how Augustine or Monica might 
have felt at the time or later but by its fruits. And these are over- 
whelming for the opposite interpretation. 

Upon close examination of the two accounts, there are a few details 
that show up in one and that do not appear in the other and weigh 
down the balance decidedly for the mystical interpretation of the Ostia 
vision. We have already said that the ecstasy at Milan was acquired, 
a genuine Plotinian ascent to the One. Precisely how does it differ 
from the vision at Ostia? The first thing that strikes us is ils tone. 
The finis of the Ostia account is ipsum, quem in his amamus,” 
whereas in the Milan experience it is much more impersonal: O aeterna 
veritas et vera caritas et cara aeternitas.™ 
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Besides this, there is the fact that at Milan Augustine had not yet 
surrendered his soul to God, whereas at Ostia he had not only under- 
gone the pathetic and moving scene of the garden related in Book VIII, 
but he had just recently had all those gruesome sins of his past life 
washed off his soul by the powerful waters of baptism. He was ready, 
in other words, for a truly mystical visit from his Creator and Savior. 

We notice in his account of the Milan ecstasy that Augustine says 
he could not yet eat the invisible things of God.** This single word 
nondum possibly carries with it overtones of no slight moment.*® 
Does he mean here that he could not stand to fix his gaze for long 


vers Plotin, Augustin marque avec force 
ce qui le sépare de ce philosophe. Au 
moment méme out il l’imite, il retourne 
en quelque sorte une de ses _ pensées. 
L’expression des Ennéades toute gonflée 
d’orgueil: pyxét t00 delxvuytos Seng te atevicac 15E 
se change en un humble aveu sous la 
plume d’Augustin: et potui quoniam 
factus es adiutor meus. Qu’il est vif, le 
contraste entre la praesumptio et la con- 
fessio!” 

l2Augustine is recounting Monica’s 
words: ‘“Cumulatius hoc [that she 
should see her son a Catholic] mihi deus 


praestitit, ut te etiam contempta feli- 
citate terrena servum eius videam” 
(Conf., IX, x, 26). 

137 bid., 25. 


teria ae Vile ALG: 

15 | , quae comedere nondum pos- 
sem” (ibid.). 

16Courcelle, Recherches. in the section 
entitled “Les vaines tentatives d’extases 
plotiniennes,” pp. 157-67, has already, 
under n. 3, p. 167, italicized the word 
nondum in a quotation from Augustine’s 
De Beata Vita. And throughout this 
section of his book, he shows how 
Augustine often wrote and spoke of the 
person who was unable to fix his gaze 


upon God because of his “mauvaise 
santé morale.” 
MConiay Vile 6.0  Rortethes tall 


text, see immediately below. 

18For he says, “et inveni longe me 
esse a te in regione dissimilitudinis”; 
and a little later: “et clamasti de longin. 
quo”; finally in VII, xvii, 23: “sed 
aciem figere non evalui et repercussa 
infirmitate redditus solitis non mecum 
ferebam nisi amantem memoriam et 
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quasi olefacta desiderantem, quae come- 


dere nondum possem” (ibid.). (Italics 
added.) 
19Ttaque avidissime arripui venera- 


bilem stilum spiritus tui [God’s] et prae 
ceteris apostolum Paulum, et perierunt 
illae quaestiones, in quibus mihi ali- 
quando visus est adversari sibi et non 
congruere testimoniis legis et propheta- 
rum textus sermonis eius.. .” (ibid., 
xxi, 27). 

20Rt aliud est de silvestri cacumine 
videre patriam pacis et iter ad eam non 
invenire et frustra conari per invia cir- 
cum obsidentibus et insidiantibus fugi- 
tivis desertoribus cum _ principe suo 
leone et dracone, et aliud tenere viam 
illud ducentem cura caelestis imperato- 
ris munitam, ubi non latrocinantur qui 
caelestem militiam deseruerunt” (ibid., 
EMU QT e 

a1. sicut nunc extendimus nos et 
rapida cogitatione attingimus aeternam 
sapientiam super omnia manentem, si 
continuetur hoc et subtrahantur aliae 
visiones longe inparis generis et haec 
una rapiat et absorbeat et recondat in 
interiora gaudia spectatorem suum, ut 
talis sit sempiterna vita, quale fuit hoc 
momentum intelligentiae, cui suspira- 
vimus, nonne hoc est: intra in gaudium 
domini tuid” (ibid., IX, x, 25). (Ital- 
ics added.) 

22%, . et mundus iste nobis 
verba vilesceret cum omnibus 
tionibus suis...” (ibid., 26). 

28“Fili, quantum ad me adtinet, nulla 
re iam delector in hac vita. Quid hic 
faciam adhuc et cur hic sim, nescio. . .” 
(ibid.). 


inter 
delecta- 


on the invisibilia of God because he was not yet (nondum) a Catholic? 
Perhaps. But it seems equally probable that in writing this in 
Book VII he was thinking of his Ostia vision, which he would describe 
in Book IX. After all, this sentence (in Book VII) has to do with 
an ecstasy and would it not be very likely that he was thinking of 
another such experience? If this is the case, the word nondum may 
give us an insight into Augustine’s mind on the problem, although it 
is not conclusive. He was not yet able, but would be, after his 
baptism, to gaze unhindered at ipsum, quem in his amamus. There 
would no longer be only an amantem memoriam et quasi olefacta 
desiderantem.*” 

Finally, we must look at the fruits of Ostia and compare them with 
those of Milan. We know that Augustine was not completely satis- 
fied with the taste of veritas which he received in Book VII;?* and 
although this experience was a reawakening for him wherein he saw 
for the first time what spirituality was, nevertheless he did not find 
the real answer to his problem in the books of the Platonists; but, 
as he tells us, he avidly took up the venerable quill of God’s spirit 
and above all the Apostle Paul, before those questions about the 
apparent contradictions in scripture could be dissolved.*® Further- 
more, in the very last paragraph of Book VII, he makes an admission 
which indicates to us beyond any doubt that he was left unsatisfied 
with the Milan ecstasy. It is his beautiful sentence on the difference 
between the man (such as he was in Book VII) who has seen the 
“fatherland of peace” but has not seen the road leading to it, and the 
one who holds the way leading there, that road which is fortified by 
the care of the heavenly ruler.” 

Such a man as this latter was Augustine at Ostia. Here there was 
complete satisfaction, complete rest, the desire to sit and contemplate 
indefinitely.2* And the outcome was an entire orientation towards 
heavenly things for both Augustine and his mother. They no longer 
had any desires for earthly sweets.” For Monica especially was this 
true, for she says, “My son, as far as I am concerned, nothing any 
longer delights me in this life. What I am still doing here and why 
I am here, I know not. . .”?* And a few days later, when she was 
lying on her deathbed, she showed her complete indifference to 
created things by canceling her previously determined wish to be 
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buried beside her husband in Africa. This was very surprising to 
Augustine, who spends much time detailing Monica’s insistence in 
this regard.** But he goes on to ask why he should wonder; for she 
did not seem to want to die in her fatherland the day they were 
talking together at Ostia, when she exclaimed, “What am I doing 
here?” 

Monica, then, who up to the time of the vision had still clung to a 
few earthly attachments, has, as a result of the ecstasy, lost all desire 
for everything that savors of this earth. Is this not a singular factor 
and strong enough to convince us that this vision was far greater than 
an acquired contemplation? Great and lofty natural experiences, 
gained through the mind’s own efforts, are enough sometimes to 
raise us above ourselves; but never do they raise us up to the Creator 
to a degree where we no longer possess any worldly desires. This is 
the operation of God through spiritual means. 

Augustine, too, seems to be changed by the vision. There are two 
texts which bear this out. The first is something he himself says 
immediately after describing the vision, and the second is a remark 
that his mother makes. He begins paragraph twenty-six with these 
words: 


Such were the things I spoke, although not in this manner nor 
in these words, nevertheless, Lord, You know, that on that day, 
when we spoke these things and this world with all its delights 


became worthless to us among our words, then she said an 


The one word nobis points to a change that had been effected in the 
hearts of both mother and son equally. On that day, he says, this 
world became worthless to us. True, Augustine had already been 
baptized. But does that mean that since then, or since the “tolle, 
lege” scene of Book VIII, he no longer had any desires for this world? 
Certainly he had been turned to God and had made a complete offering 
of himself. But this vision cleansed his heart of the last vestiges of 
worldliness and set him on the straight path to great sanctity. 


24ce 


quod noveram, quanta cura 
semper aestuasset de sepulchro, quod 
sibi providerat et praeparaverat iuxta 
corpus viri sui” (ibid., xi, 28). 

>The Latin reads: “Dicebam _ talia, 
etsi non isto modo et his verbis, tamen, 
domine, tu scis, quod illo die, cum talia 
loqueremur et mundus iste nobis inter 
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verba vilesceret cum omnibus delecta- 
tionibus suis, tune ait illa...” 

26The important sentence, of course, 
is: “Cumulatius hoc mihi deus praesti- 
tit, wt te etiam contempta felicitate ter- 
rena servum eius videam” (Conf., IX, x, 
26). (Italics added.) 

20TGtdey all ean 


The second text is taken from the same paragraph. Monica is 
speaking: 


There was only one reason why I desired to delay a little longer 
in this life, that I might see you a Catholic before I die. God 
has granted to me something more abundant than this, that I 
should see you as His servant now that you have also contemned 
the joys of this earth.”® 


What does she mean when she says God has granted her something 
over and above the gift of seeing her son a Catholic? After all, was 
not this the one thing she had been praying for and weeping over 
during the last thirty years? But she says cumulatius. And what is 
that? That he has trampled under foot all earthly joy. And when 
did this take place? Right here at the vision of Ostia. 

The vision at Ostia was a singular grace accorded Augustine and 
his mother, for it turned them permanently toward God, to whom 
all must eventually come.- And though the ecstatic experience of 
Milan did accomplish this to a limited degree, it was only the fruit 
of personal exertion aided by grace; for Augustine could not yet give 
up his sinful life, nor did he rest in this first experience. But the 
vision at Ostia was of a decidedly higher kind. And this higher type 
of ecstasy seems equivalent to what theologians call infused con- 
templation. For it was at Ostia that he learned the detachment of 
the saints; it was at Ostia that he found that rest for which all our 
hearts are restless, quia fecisti nos ad te et inquietum est cor nostrum, 
donec requiescat in te!?" 
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A Nonexistent Corpus Articuli 


ROLAND HOUDE, Villanova University. 


In the first part of the Summa Theologiae, q. 91, a. 4, St. Thomas 
Aquinas wonders if the production of the human body is fittingly described 
in the Scriptures. For some reason, this article is without a response. A 
persual of different editions of the Summa seems to indicate that the in- 
completeness of Question 91 has been, thus far, unnoticed. 

The Ottawa edition, with an outstanding critical apparatus, makes no 
mention of this singular fact (Vol. I, p. 567, a. 42). Yet it would seem 
that the respondeo and the dicendum ad primum, not being separated by 
the usual paragraph, would have attracted the attention of the editors 
or readers. 

The Leonine edition (Vol. V, pp. 394-95) sheds little light on this 
matter, although Cajetan’s commentary reads: ‘‘Titulus clarus. In corpore 
una conclusio responsiva .. .’’ (p. 395). 

Prior to the Leonine, little awareness of the strange constitution of 
this article exists, except for a hint, perhaps, in F. Lachat, Somme théolo- 
gique de St Thomas d’Aquin (4% éd. Paris: Vives, 1880), II, 465-66. There 
one reads, ‘‘The demonstration will take place in the reply to the 
objections” (p. 466). Since, however, this edition is said to offer “the 
best commentaries, with the French and Latin texts,’’ one could take this 
statement to be the commentary on this article. 

The English translation (New York Benziger, 1947), p. 465, drops the 
“T answer that’? and passes immediately from the “On the Contrary’? to 
“Reply Obj. 1.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


An Experimentalist on Being 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS, Rutgers University. 


Of all the great philosophies now in contention throughout the world, 
two of the most virile and persuasive are Thomism and experimentalism. 
Standing opposed to one another, these two world views periodically hurl 
thunderbolts of dialectic across the reaches of the intellectual community 
in hopes of winning more and more followers and of showing to thoughtful 
men how human experience can be rendered intelligible and manageable. 

The polemic that ensues is, of course, difficult to follow, partly because 
of the widely differing premises of the two positions but in greater measure 
‘because of different syntactical grammars and terminological vocabularies 
used by each side. What results is a puzzling display of logic leading to 
contrasting conclusions, with each camp using its own terms and syntax 
to expound and fortify its own position. 

In time, each side becomes more and more interested in the develop- 
ment of its own doctrine and less and less concerned with that of its 
opponent. Finally, the questions posed by one side are disregarded as 
irrelevant by the other, and dialectic withers and dies. 

Maybe there is some necessity for this impasse, perhaps some epistemo- 
logical and/or psychological determinism that eventually takes hold of 
philosophical discourse and sends the contending parties irrevocably into a 
condition of mutual isolation each from the other. 

But on the assumption that no such determinism is at work, it may be 
worthy of experiment to see what one school of thought could do with a 
major doctrine of the other—in this case, what an experimentalist analysis 
would be of the Thomist’s metaphysical notion of being. It is to be under- 
stood that this venture is taken with great risk, principally because of the 
necessity to find an easy cross-reference for two dissimilar philosophical 
grammars—the problem mentioned earlier. But if this semantic qualifica- 
tion is understood and accepted in advance, then the risk seems worth 
the taking. 

It is well known that experimentalism has never felt the necessity to 
involve itself unduly in metaphysics. It may appear surprising, therefore, to 
find an experimentalist voluntarily venturing into this area and choosing to 
deal with the notion of being. In thus seeming to join battle on ground 
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chosen by the adversary, the philosophic adventurer may appear not only 
a bold and reckless Quixote, tilting with a tradition of scholarship centuries 
old and represented by some of the greatest minds of the Western world, 
but also somewhat of a traitor to his own cause, venturing forth on a 
campaign which has no direct bearing on the major conflict and whose 
outcome is prejudiced in advance. 

I wish at the outset to disavow both grandiose intentions in the first 
instance and subversive designs in the second. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that experimentalists’ reluctance to probe the realm of metaphysics 
is not altogether justified. In many ways the Thomists are correct when 
they insist that this avoidance of metaphysics not only represents a failure 
to meet a major intellectual challenge but produces a void that experiment- 
alism, if it is to be called a philosophy at all, must somehow fill. If 
experimentalism is to present itself for the reasonable consideration of men 
and as something more than a method of thinking, then it behooves it to 
meet and somehow deal with questions which other philosophies pose to it; 
and it is my feeling that the problem of being is such an issue which 
experimentalism has never fully dealt with. 

Dewey sought, in his Experience and Nature, to give the metaphysical 
underpinnings of his position; but neither there nor elsewhere has he come 
squarely to grips with the problem of being as it is understood by 
The Thomists have an 


Thomists. What, in short, does it mean to exist ? 


answer. Do the experimentalists ? 

It seems to me that they do; and if these modest probings in search 
of the answer have any legitimacy, then we may venture the hypothesis 
that experimentalists indeed have a notion of existence and being which 
is as tenable and defensible, at least to them, as that of the Thomist is to 
him. There is no intention, therefore, to rebut Thomism in any serious 
way but merely to point to the possibility that experimentalism is not 
without its metaphysical dimension, even though as a philosophy it has 
never taken the intellectual trouble to make it explicit.? 


Il 


We may properly commence our investigation by considering the 
problem of essence. The first approach we have to the ‘‘whatness” of a 
thing, as Thomists will agree, is its operations. We begin to understand 


‘Although appearing infrequently, 1953), pp. 709-31; John L. Childs, Edu- 


there have been some significant excur- 
sions in this direction, the most note- 
worthy of which are: Sidney Hook, The 
Metaphysics of Pragmatism (Chicago: 
Open Court, 1927) and “The Quest for 
Being,” Journal of Philosophy (Nov. 19, 
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cation and the Philosophy of Experiment- 
alism (New York) chap. 3; and Law- 
rence G. Thomas, “The Ontology of 
Experimentalism,” Educational Theory 
(July, 1956), pp. 177-83. 


something from the way it behaves, acts, or operates in our experience. 
Now, to the Thomist, these operations are only surface manifestations of 
an inner whatness, and they must be accounted for by some constituent 
which makes them what they are and not something else. What lies 
beneath the operations, what gives rise to them, what, in short, accounts 
for their being, is the essence of the thing in question. Thus we see that 
man has some operations which can be classified as animal and others 
which can be termed rational. Hence man is a rational animal. But what 
makes him animal and what makes him rational is his essence, which 
underlies both. To the Thomist it is not so accurate to say that man is 
a rational animal as to speak of him as an essence which possesses animality 
and rationality. 

It is noteworthy, it seems to me, that Thomists are unable to speak 
of an essence in any terms other than its operations. All that can be said 
of an essence is (1) that it is an X which by definition is that which 
accounts for the operations or actions of the thing, (2) that this X 
receives the act of existence, and (3) that upon this receipt it forthwith sets 
into being the operations which we observe in our experience. 

Now the experimentalist is not inclined to look beneath operations for 
unknown X’s which account for them. He sees in this intellectual step 
the genesis of a host of difficulties which have plagued philosophy for more 
than two thousand years. He is content, for good or ill, to accept the 
operations of things as they are; he accepts the existence of operations; 
and this is as far as he feels warranted to go. The experimentalist holds 
that a thing is its operations and nothing more, and in so doing he of course 
departs not only from St. Thomas but from Aristotle himself. To speak 
of any thing is to speak of its actions, its behavior, its motions and opera- 
tions. And when we speak of existence we speak of the existence of these 
operations, not the existence of some inert, motionless thing (essence) 
which has actions. We see, then, that an existing essence is to the exper- 
imentalist an existing cluster of operations and that a being, in its primal 
condition, is not an essence existing so much as operations existing. 

Man then does not possess reason and animality; he is reason and 
animality, as well as a host of other operations which we experience in our 
dealings with him. Whenever the operations of reason and animality (and 
these many others) enter our experience in some observable relationship 
to one another, we say we have a man. 

Now what this means to the experimentalist, to repeat, is that man 
is his operations, that the whatness of man or any other being is its 
behaviors and actions which are experienced by us. It is therefore the 
existence of operations rather than the existence of essences which con- 
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stitutes the primary metaphysical premise for the experimentalist. What 
precisely does it mean to say that an operation exists ? 

When the intellect proceeds into this terrain it is indeed on unfamiliar 
ground. The modern mind is poorly equipped to deal with this idea, and 
this is due to the fact that we all, experimentalists included, are children 
of Aristotelian logic and inheritors of over two thousand years of dualistic 
thinking. It is only with the greatest difficulty that we can even take up 
the abstract notion of the existence of operations, much less set down the 
thesis in clear and comprehensible language. Here the experimentalist is 
about at the place where the Thomist finds himself when he begins to 
speak of the existence of essences—in a stratosphere of thought where the 
air is thin and the breathing is correspondingly difficult. 

What can we say of the existence of operations? A clarification of the 
term itself may be of help. To the experimentalist an operation is re- 
lational; it refers to what occurs between aspects of reality, rather than to 
aspects of reality themselves. Indeed, reality is redefined here to refer to 
what relates ‘things’ rather than to the “things” themselves, For 
“things,” to experimentalists, are their relationships to other ‘‘things.”’ 
A leaf is green; its greenness constitutes one of its operations. But this 
operation does not come into existence until it is conceived in relational 
terms, until there is an organism to see the greenness, attach meaning 
to it, and thus respond in some way to it. A leaf is also edible, and 
edibility is one of its operations; but this operation refers to a relation- 
ship between the leaf and something else—an eating organism—and does 
not come into existence until the organism carries through its operation 
of eating the leaf. 


We are readily prepared to acknowledge our heavy reliance in the 
above on essentialistic language—the liberal use of the substantive pronoun 
“ft,” for instance—but this should occasion no trouble provided we re- 
member that any substantive, in an experimentalist sense, is operation- 
ally conceived; it is viewed as a catalogue of actions and behaviors, or as 
a center or pole serving as a locus for the operations which constitute it. 
In this regard it is noteworthy, to the experimentalist, that the term 
“thing,’”’ one of the most familiar and frequently used substantives, ends 
in the gerundive ing. Among its many dictionary meanings are several 
whose etymological derivations are connotative of its verbal structure; 
that is, action, behavior, process. 

In some ways, therefore, we can begin to see—and this is our second 
note on operations—that the ontological existent here under scrutiny, 
an operation, is not a thing in the substantive sense but an event. Some- 
thing is happening, transpiring; and our use of the substantive term 
“something” again reveals that the word in common parlance refers 
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to events as well as to inert “things.” Properly considered, things are 
really events taking place, not isolated and independent essences exercis- 
ing the act of existence. A “thing,” to conclude, is a cluster of operations, 
and operations are events transpiring, occurrences happening; and in the 
transpiring and happening the events and occurrences can be said to be 
existing. 

To be seen in all of this are the underlying reasons for the experiment- 
alist’s insistence on the principle of continuity. The very concept of 
operation signifies a connection between things—a seeing organism with 
something seen, an eating organism with something eaten, a breathing 
organism with air. What constitutes reality, in the experimentalist 
sense, is what connects things rather than what separates and distinguishes 
them. Man is not separated from nature; he is one with it. His animal 
operations of nutrition, reproduction, and growth represent relationships 
with his environment; and his rational processes are of the very same order. 
The operation of knowing is merely another and higher operation performed 
by a natural organism; it represents another connection, another type of 

-linkage, another mode of relationship existing in the world. 

Thus we can say that a real world, a world of relationships, very 
probably existed prior to man but that knowledge of this world did not. 
It was not until an organism constituted in part by the operation of know- 
ing arrived on the scene that knowledge could arise. It is for this reason 
that experimentalists insist that truth, as a product of knowledge, dates 
from man’s arrival. There was no truth before his emergence because 
there was no process of knowing which could lead to it. Moreover, 
truth itself is in this sense simply another name for functional knowledge, 
knowledge that is usable in the organism’s interaction with his environ- 
ment. 

The experimentalist’s epistemology is therefore conceived in terms of 
verification, the making of truth, rather than, in the case of the Thomist, 
in terms of discovery, the finding of antecedent truth. When Columbus 
discovered America he added something to reality. It is correct to say 
that the continent was there before he sailed, and the Thomist would be 
inclined to say he did not add anything to the world but only changed the 
map. But the map after all is part of the world; and its post-Columbian 
refinement represented a new relationship added into the world, an incre- 
ment of functionally usable knowledge coming into existence in our 
universe. Truth, so conceived, is made, not found out. 

Obviously, then, if truth is the handiwork of man, it must remain, in 
a perpetual condition of verification day by day, being tested and tried in 
the on-going experience of man. This is why the experimentalist insists that 
truth is a relative concept and that a statement about our experience is 
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true only in the degree to which its use in our experience is meaningful; 
that is, only insofar as the idea, when acted upon, leads to consequences 
that render the world more intelligible and more manageable. 

It is only when we are prisoners of dualism, the dualism of man and 
nature, of mind looking out on reality, that we view truth as discovery of 
antecedent reality. Once man is seen within nature, once he is made 
continuous with it, the multitudes of epistemological puzzles stemming 
from Aristotelian dualism dissolve. 

And so when the experimentalist clarifies his epistemology he reaps 
rewards also in the clarification of his metaphysics. Once he sees himself 
as operationally within nature rather than as a spectator of it, his view 
of reality comes into focus. This reality, we have said, is ‘‘composed of” 
existing operations. And since what exists are operations and events—both 
dynamic rather than static terms—reality is fundamentally characterized 
by flux. Reality is a dynamic, moving, changing “thing’’; more precisely, 
it is a continuing event, not an immobile totality of substances whose 
motions and changes must somehow be “‘explained.”’ 

The act of existence is exercised not by essences but by relationships 
between “‘essences.” ‘To be’’ is not to receive the act of existence in soli- 
tude; it is not the receipt from some higher source of the act of presence 
in this universe as a single and solitary thing as is the case with Thomistic 
essences. ‘“To be’? means to be happening, to be occurring, in the world; 
and to happen, to occur, means to be involved in dynamic relationship with 
other “things” that are happening. Being, in this sense, is truly and 
genuinely one, undivided, indivisible, continuous. Thomists go to great 
lengths to describe the unum of being, and this presents a problem to 
them precisely because being by their definition appears plural; for example, 
many separate essences existing, many different levels in the hierarchy of 
being, and so on. For the experimentalist no such problem need arise; 
being is the existence of operations, and operations signify continuity. 
Being is one and continuous. All “parts” of being are connected, 
and this is so precisely because it is the connections themselves that are 
real; and it is the essences, the inert forms which presumably give rise to 
the connections, that are products of our intellectual imagination, con- 
stituting merely an invented metaphysical species. 

Likewise with the other side of the coin; that is, the problem of 
individuation. Once having seen being as unum, the Thomist must now 
explain how it is possible to have an individual being. Much energy is 
expended here also. But to the experimentalist this is a pseudo-problem. 
The idea of individuality itself presupposes a separation between so-called 
essences, a discrete and clear-cut line which represents the boundary be- 
tween one “thing” and another. But this is not so, for “things” are never 
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isolated and set apart from other “things.” Viewed operationally and 
relationally they are always in some kind of relationship to other “things.” 
Their very “essence,” if you please, is their connectedness to other “things.” 
A being is one with reality, is in constant touch with it, and indeed can- 
not escape a relational connection with it save by passing out of existence 
altogether. To speak of an individual being, then, is to reify an abstraction 
which does not exist in the substantive sense. 

To say that this means that individual beings do not exist is ridiculous; 
it only means that individual beings viewed as essences do not exist. The 
idea of an individual being somehow signifies a being separated from all 
other beings. And this is accomplished in Thomistic metaphysics when a 
being is primordially defined as a separate entity (as an essence existing). 
But under an operational definition of a being, in which a being is viewed 
as an event transpiring, as a serial sequence of operations happening, then 
individuality takes on an entirely different meaning. It is the differentiated 
qualities of occurrences that enable us to apply the term “‘individual’’ to 
them for the practical purposes of analysis and description. In other words, 
the term “individual” is a ‘‘relational’? concept, requiring extension to 
other individualities, if only by way of contrast. Thus a stone can be 
called an individual being because it (that is, its actions and behaviors) 
can be singled out for special attention and study. But these actions and 
behaviors can be properly thought about only in relationship to the frame- 
work of the actions and operations of other beings. A stone’s weight is 
never isolated from the earth, whose gravitational attraction gives it 
weight, or from the hand of man or the scales he has invented which 
measure its weight. Its color and shape are never isolated from the 
organism which perceives it visually and gives meaning to that color 
and that shape, which perception and meaning are the very significance 
and reality of whatever is said to exist. 

So likewise with a man. He is an individual only insofar as his being 
as an event can be thought of or perceived as related to other events. But 
since his being, in this operational sense, always depends on the being 
of other operations (other beings) it is a mistake to view him as an 
individual in any absolute and ‘“‘essential’’ way. Like all other beings, he 
is inextricably “‘plugged in’? to nature and can be fully understood in no 
other way. To separate him from it, to “unplug” him, is to obliterate 
him; that is, to deny his existence. 

We return once again to our primary ontological concern. If being is 
operations or events, it may be asked what force calls them into existence ? 
What, in short, causes events to be? But this is the same as asking, 
‘What causes being to be >” At long last, the ultimate terminus of the 
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begged question is finally reached, and we now enter the dark environs of 
tautology. The question has no answer because it has no meaning. 

To the Thomist, being does indeed have a cause: itself. The Thomistic 
self-existent, God, is the culminating union of existence and essence. God’s 
essence is “to be.’? As such, God stands with all other beings in the 
possession of an essence. But at the same time, He stands apart from all 
other beings by virtue of His omnipotent capacity to grant the gift of 
existence to essences. The manner in which this form of omnipotence is 
exercised concerning His own essence (that is, existence) is a dizzying 
succession of revolving, semantic puzzles to non-Thomists and one of the 
most impenetrable areas of Thomistic doctrine. 

The experimentalist, on the other hand, is supremely naive concern- 
ing his view of being. Being is merely undergone. He experiences its 
operations and relationships, and takes them for what they are. He offers 
no magnificent pyramidal hierarchies to explain it; he simply experiences 
it, endeavoring to be honest in what he reports about it. In studying and 
reporting on it, the experimentalist is experiencing operations and events, 
not things. With this in mind, he suggests that our view of being shift 
from the substantive to the operational. That is to say, being, to a 
Thomist, is like a noun; to an experimentalist, like a verb. And as a verb, 
the experimentalist’s being is constantly being created; that is, in a 
condition of continual becoming rather than of final being. In this sense, 
the perpetual emergence of operations and relations, motions and actions, 
represents its genuine becoming-ness. 


Ill 


Thus we are forced to pass over into a whole new realm of thought, a 
whole new conception of being, a completely uncharted and virgin terrain 
where the intellect has never trod. We do this, or we attempt to do it, 
in somewhat the same way that Aristotle ventured beyond the pre-Socratics 
and St. Thomas beyond Aristotle, although there is never any certain 
confidence that we are on the right track. 

But the challenge is there, and metaphysical curiosity requires a meet- 
ing of it. Thomists are often wont to point out that the major contribu- 
tion of St. Thomas was to catch a glimpse of being which was at the 
same time both quite different from, and vastly more profound than, the 
Aristotelian glimpse of being. They are equally ready to say, to the 
immense discomfiture of every post-Thomistic thinker, that St. Thomas’s 
word on being was indeed the last word and that no new vision of being 
is possible. It is this closing of the argument, this finale to the debate, 
which non-Thomists feel is arbitrary, without sufficient warrant, and no 
more legitimate today than it would have been in the thirteenth century. 
And this criticism, the experimentalist feels, is justified whether his 
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vision of being has any validity or not. Indeed, it seems to be the prime 
mark of distinction between Thomism and the modern philosophies that 
Thomism wishes to declare a permanent moratorium on new intuitions of 
being, to issue a clarion call to all metaphysicians to settle upon the vision 
provided by St. Thomas, and to rally round for the great task of consolidat- 
ing and interpreting this ultimate and final insight. 

To declare this is to shut down the intellectual industry once and for 
all—perhaps not the assembly line where new refinements can be made 
on the product year by year, but certainly the research laboratory where a 
totally new and different product may be discovered to place in production. 
But we should know by now that men—ancient, medieval, or modern— 
cannot live without research laboratories. Would Thomism deny them this 
most fundamental requirement for meaningful existence? Life under 
such circumstances, says the experimentalist, would no longer be worth 
living. 


A Thomist on “An Experimentalist on Being” 


ROBERT J. HENLE, 8.J., Saint Louis University. 


I am in full sympathy with the intent of Dr. Morris’s paper. It has 
seemed to me also an odd and a regrettable thing that two highly 
sophisticated traditions of philosophizing should exist side by side in our 
culture with almost no serious intercommunication. On another occasion 
I described this situation: 


The great shift in philosophical conceptions brought about by the late 
mediaeval and early modern thinkers has dislocated the traditional 
lines of discussion. In fact, a new scheme of problems has been set 
up and, consequently, a realinement of philosophical evidence has 
become imperative. The arguments now lie not at the level of high 
theory but in the most basic area of primary evidence. The disagree- 
ments cut all the way down, through the very facts themselves which 
serve as the basis of philosophical development. Often enough and 
indeed perhaps increasingly, discussions within Thomism and other 
types of philosophy have gone on in separated worlds. The brilliant 
and profound works of many a Thomistic thinker simply offer no 
avenue of entrance to other thinkers. No bridges of understanding 
and criticism can be built between theory and theory.* 


As Dr. Morris knows, I have myself attempted to construct a bridge—a 
sort of small handrail bridge, to be sure—between Thomism and naturalism. 
It seems to me that there are three types of blueprints for such bridges. 
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One may attempt to anchor one end of the bridge in an elaborated 
doctrine of one tradition and the other end in an analogous elaborated doc- 
trine in the other tradition. Now, any elaborated doctrine of this sort is a 
highly complex matter. No single line of evidence moves up to it; it can- 
not be understood in isolation; it implies a whole series .of interrelated 
conclusions which illumine and support it. Thus, a metaphysical theory 
has an epistemological brace; a theory in ethics may incorporate the con- 
clusions of metaphysical speculation. This sort of bridge pulls the total 
traditions into mutual confrontation. 

Moreover, no matter what our elaborated theories of experience, 
evidence, and so forth, may be, we do all start with some sort of crude 
fact and crude experience which are common to us all. When we attempt 
to give a philosophical account of our common experience, we begin to 
move apart. Here is the point, it seems to me, at which we truly make 
the determining options. This initial divergence, which, at first, may seem 
very slight, orientates our philosophizing at different angles to the common 
base in experience so that the more elaborate our theorizings become, the 
wider grows the divergence. When, then, doctrines at a high level of 
elaboration are brought to confrontation, the communications engineer, 
in effect, is attempting to throw a bridge across the widest section of the 
chasm. 

I do not wish to say that this sort of undertaking is wholly futile. 
It may well be that it does contribute to clarification and mutual under- 
standing. However, at present, I am inclined to think that this method will 
not truly bring our minds together or make us face the fundamental 
issues. 

Dr. Morris seems to me to have chosen this method of approach, since 
he has selected a highly elaborated metaphysical position in Thomism and 
set over against it an analogous position within naturalism. He has 
himself stipulated some of the difficulties involved; and his paper, I think, 
bears out the critique I have just made of this method. Of course, it must 
be remembered that Dr. Morris was interested in an additional purpose: 
he not only wished to set up communication but to develop the doctrine 
of naturalism itself. 


There is another approach which is more like parachuting into hostile 


Realism: A Phenomenological Ap- Morris’s paper. Throughout, all italics, 
proach,” a paper prepared as a basis in citations from his paper, have been 
for discussion at the 1955 meeting of added. 


the Missouri Philosophical Society, Ap- 
pendix 1, pp. 17-18. 

2The following discussion is directed 
primarily to page 129 of Professor 
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‘By giving myself the dramatic date 
1492, I necessarily remove myself from 
the Society of Jesus; hence the dramatic 
Fra. 


territory than like building a bridge. A man may attempt to enter into a 
philosophical tradition other than his own, to become part of it, to see 
it from the inside. This is obviously a difficult task. It requires a radical 
sincerity and an unusual intellectual versatility. For a man must, by a 
sort of tour de force, put his own convictions in temporary brackets, wash 
his mind of his own basic attitudes, and actually think within the new 
tradition. Having done this (if it can be done), he is prepared to enter into 
meaningful discussion and engage in an internal and constructive criticism. 
How successfully this can be done, I do not really know; but more efforts 
should be made to do it. 

Finally, there is a third possibility. We can return to the common base 
in crude experience, to the beginnings, where divergence is slight, and hold 
our gaze on the common evidence to which we can all at least point. We 
can hold our restive reflection at this point and attempt to develop a pre- 
systematic description of the crude facts. Commonly, we are too eager to 
get on with our sophisticated elaborations, too ready to impose our theories 
on the facts, to interpret, almost by legerdemain, experience in terms of 
our theories, and to fit everything, even at the price of Procrustean 
reductions, into overarching theories. The method here needed I have 
elsewhere called a sort of “phenomenology,” for it consists in a steady 
reflection on, and intellectual penetration of, the “given.” I consider 
this method the most promising of the three outlined here, and I shall 
attempt to use it as far as the present discussion will allow. I do not mean 
to imply that this method is easier than the others; it sets a laborious and 
treacherous task, but, I think, it contains the greatest promise of ultimate 
success. 

I shall not, then, be able to deal with the wide range of elaborated 
positions discussed by Dr. Morris. I shall have to limit myself to one 
or two points.? 

Searching Dr. Morris’s paper for some common hold on experience, I 
find that he introduces into an epistemological discussion the example of 
Columbus’s discovery of America. Let us pick up the discussion at this 
point and, in order to make it as concrete as possible, let us imaginatively 
dramatize the situation. 


Looxout: Land ho! (Cotumsus rushes to the deck followed by PRorEssor 
Morris and Fra* Hentz. A dark smudge is to be seen off the port 
bow.) 

Cotumsus: Land! Gracias a Dios! 

Proressorn Morris: Land! 

Fra Henie (since I know him so well, I can predict of him more 
surely what he would have said, had he been there): Oh, come now. 
We've been squinting over the sea so long, how can we tell what it 
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is? It could be a low cloud or a mirage. Maybe we’re having a mass 
hallucination. 

Cotumsus: Madre de Dios, no! It’s land! (So the ship rolls, bounces, 
glides closer. The smudge comes up out of the sea; sand and beach, 
trees and hills take form. The anchor strikes through the water. 
The three climb down into a small boat; it grinds onto the sand. 
They pull it up and stand on the beach.) 

Proressor Morris: It is land! 

Fra Hentz: Van Cleve, amigo—you’re right! It is land! 


This was the situation. Now what happened in the order of knowledge ? 

One thing we can agree upon. Before we sailed from Spain, the land 
to which we came was there, across the ocean. (Professor Morris writes: “Tt 
is correct to say that the continent was there before he [Columbus] sailed.” 
To simplify matters, I have substituted ‘“‘land” for ‘‘continent,’’ since the 
latter was beyond the immediate evidence of the landing.) Columbus’s dis- 
covery and knowledge of this land did not bring it into being, did not give 
it the distinctive qualities which differentiate it from the water. The land 
and sand and trees were ‘‘there’’ before ever Columbus left the Old World. 
In this sense Columbus found, discovered, came upon, encountered, and 
had an ‘‘interaction’? with an antecedently existing reality. 

Now, when Columbus (and his two anachronistic companions) stepped 
ashore, when he “‘encountered”’ the land, what happened? He encountered 
it at a level of mere contact (contact,); he stood on it as a leaf falling on 
it, or a fish washed up from the sea, or a rock hurled up by the waves. 
But because he wasn’t a rock or a dead fish, through this contact (con- 
tact,) something else happened. He became aware of the land; he grasped 
it, acknowledged it as a reality, objective, independent, presented to him; 
he knew it (contact,). 

Had Columbus been a stone, only contact, would have occurred; since 
he was the sort of thing that is capable of knowing (as Dr. Morris says, 
“an organism constitued in part by the operation of knowing”), contact, 
took place. This is to say, what took place in the encounter was conditioned 
and determined not only by the antecedently existent land but by the 
antecedently existent knower or knowing organism. Before he sailed, he 
was a knowing organism; if he was ‘in part constituted by the operation 


‘Thomism rejects the theories which epistemology is omitted from Dewey’s 
are commonly called the “spectator last chapter in Logic: The Theory of 
theory of knowledge” and the “repre- Inquiry (New York: H. Holt and Co., 
sentational theory.” The blanket iden- 1938) in which he undertook to con- 
tification of Thomism with these theories sider “some of the main types of epist- 
is a stereotype which we must ask emological theory” (p. 514). I suspect 
experimentalism to give up, if we are that he thought his types included 
ever to talk together with understand- Thomism, but I am unable to identify 
ing. It is noteworthy that Thomistic a relevant type in his chapter. 
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of knowing,” he was not, at that time, constituted even in part by this 
operation of knowing; that is, the operation of knowing this bit of land. 
When he sailed, he was, unlike the ship he sailed in, capable of this opera- 
tion of knowing; but it was not yet part of his existent reality. 

Within contact,, therefore, a new operation came to be in the knower 
or the knowing organism—the operation of knowing this land.t In the 
case of the three characters in our little drama, there are three existentially 
distinct operations of knowing, produced or carried on by each knower. In 
this sense knowledge is produced by a knowing organism; and we can ali 
agree, I believe, with Professor Morris that in a material world devoid of 
knowing organisms there would be no knowledge or truth. 


Now when Fra Henle said to Professor Morris, “You are right; it is 
land,” he was talking about a rightness in Professor Morris’s knowledge, 
in the operation of knowing which Professor Morris produced in inter- 
action with the land. Fra Henle was asserting that Professor Morris’s 
knowledge was right inasmuch as it fitted the fact, grasped the antecedently 
existing land as being indeed existing land. It is this rightness which 
arises within a knowing operation that a Thomist calls epistemological 
truth. Since it is an attribute (though a relational one) of the knowledge 
produced by an operation of the knower, it is, in this sense, ‘“made’’ by 
the knower, ‘‘not found out.” In this sense, the Thomist maintains that 
there is no antecedent truth; in this sense, too, the operations of knowledge 
in the three actors and the truth-attributes of these knowledges are an 
increase in the reality of the knower and so of the total reality of the 
universe. When the Thomist says that knowledge does not add to reality, 
he means that Columbus did not make the “‘land’’; the “land”? was already 
there, washed by waves and whipped by winds. Dr. Morris seems to agree 
with this (‘The continent [read land] was there’). The Thomist, however, 
quite agrees that Columbus’s knowledge was a ‘‘new relationship added 
into the world.” 

This is the Thomistic view; and with it, so far, Dr. Morris seems 
really to agree. 

Now, it is then obvious that truth in the epistemological sense is a 
relational attribute (the Thomist says that it consists in a relation). 
However, it is equally obvious that, though it is produced in the operation 
of knowing and is therefore “made” by the knower, it is not produced 
in complete disregard of the objects with which the knowledge deals or, in 
this case at least, with no operational dependence on the objects. 

In fact, in a very important sense, it was the land itself, which, enter- 
ing into an interaction with these knowing organisms, determined them 
to know “land,” to know this “‘land‘‘ and to know it here and now. 

Thus; when Fra Henle admitted, “It is land,” he did so on the basis 
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of his experience. In the very interaction with the land, the land presented 


itself to him. There it was. 


The knowledge-operation in Fra Henle was 


formally true not only because it fitted the facts but because Fra Henle 


knew it fitted the facts; 
act of knowing. 


he had the evidence or ‘‘verification”’ in the very 
Thomistic epistemology is, therefore, conceived not only 


“in terms of discovery” but also “in terms of verification,”’® not only in 
terms of ‘the making of truth” but also in terms of ‘‘finding of antecedent” 
—not “truth’—but “reality” (in this case the “land,” or Professor Mor- 
ris’s “‘continent”’).* Thomistic epistemology attempts to interrelate all these 
aspects because any concrete knowledge situation displays all these aspects. 
When he considers concrete fact (“The continent was there’’), Professor 
Morris seems to agree with all this; when he repeats theory (“It is only 


when we are prisoners of dualism . . 


. that we view truth as discovery of 


antecedent reality’’), he seems to reject one or other aspect. 
Hence, if truth is relational, it is not what is commonly meant by 


5The very nature of knowledge and 
truth forces the Thomistic epistemo!- 
ogist as well as the experimentalist to 
consider the nature and problem of 
“Verification.” The Thomist usually 
does so under the rubric of “objective 
evidence and its modes.” There is this 
striking difference: The Thomist con- 
siders the experimentalist account of 
verification adequate for some cases (for 
example, the verification of a second- 
level scientific hypothesis) but too re- 
stricted and narrow in view of the wide 
variety displayed by human knowing. 
He holds, therefore, that the experiment- 
alist’s generalization, as restrictive, is 
empirically deficient. 

®6[ am unable to reconcile (1) “Thus 
we can say that a real world, a world 
of relationships, very probably ewisted 
prior to man, but that knowledge of 
this world did not” and (2) “It is cor- 
rect to say that the continent was there 
before he sailed” with (3) “It is only 
when we are prisoners of dualism... 
that we view truth as the discovery of 
antecedent reality.” 

"If the experimentalist wishes to in- 
clude in the idea of truth, by definition, 
the notion of use or function, one can- 
not gainsay him. But a shift in defi- 
nition does not change the real situation; 
the sort of correctness to which I am 
pointing remains a real characteristic 
of (at least some) knowing situations, 
and any theory which does not take it 
into account (under some name. or 
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“seems 


other) is inadequate to the facts. It 
to me that the reduction of 
knowledge and truth to merely a func- 
tional mode of behavior results from an 
a-priori imposition of biological catego- 
ries, not from an original examination 
of the facts of our knowledge experiences. 
To be sure, Dewey, in the first part of 
The Theory of Inquiry, announces the 
imposition as a hypothesis; but in fact 
it serves throughout as a guide in the 
selection and interpretation of facts. 
There may, in practice, be little dif- 
ference between the apriorism of the 
rationalists and the hypothetical aprior- 
ism of the experimentalists. 

SAt this point an extended phenomen- 
ological reflection on the experience of 
this “interaction” ought to be inserted. 
Space prohibits this; I would, however, 
like to make one comment. Dewey 
justly criticized the atomistic sense-data 
theory of perception which has been 
common to both traditional modern em- 
piricism and modern rationalism (The 


Theory of Inquiry, pp. 154, 516-19), 
but his alternative theory seems to 
violate his own canon of criticism 


inasmuch at it “represents a_ selective 
extraction of some conditions and some 
factors...” (ibid., p. 514). Dewey 
makes the rather surprising remark 
(ibid., p. 518 n.) that William James 
was the first openly to deny the atom- 
istic sense-dala theory. Thomists have, 
in the name of experience, denied it for 
centuries, 


“relative.” Our reflection on the example has revealed that there is a 
sense in which “truth is the handiwork of man”; it is indeed produced 
through and in Columbus’s knowing operation. But, if we remember all 
the factors involved in the concrete situation, it is not at all obvious that 
truth, because it is the “handiwork of man . . . must remain in a per- 
petual condition of verification day by day, being tested and tried in the 
on-going experience of man.’’ Surely, Columbus could extend his knowl- 
edge of this land; he could make his knowledge of it richer, broader, more 
accurate; but with regard to the plain fact which he knew in his first 
encounter, “This is land,’’ what perpetual ‘‘verification day by day’ is 
indicated ) He knew it was land; he knew he knew it; he knew he had 
sound evidence for it. Columbus’s knowledge was once for all determined 
by the evidence of experience. 


Moreover, the result of Columbus’s experience (contact, and contact,) 
was a permanent possession of this knowledge and truth and thereby an 
enduring relation of his knowing to the “land.’’ For, withdrawing from 
the “interaction” itself, Columbus continued to know that the land had 
been found. When he returned to Spain, no longer now in active inter- 
action with the land itself, he could yet report correctly to the queen that 
he had found land. And the “‘land’’ in this report, the land about which 
Columbus thought, which he meant, and which the queen understood, 
was the real land on which he had stood. After the genesis of knowledge 
in the interaction, an enduring relationship of a different kind remained 
between his “knowing” and the real existent “Jand.’”’ This relationship 
exists without the physical interaction which gave rise to it. 

We have been able to analyze the knowing situation in Dr. Morris’s 
example without introducing the idea of “functional use.’’ The Thomist 
does not deny the influence of utility and purpose within human knowl- 
edge; he does not deny that certain kinds of knowledge are intrinsically 
ordered to activity; but the empirical examination of a wide variety of 
knowing situations forces him to distinguish between knowledge and 
truth and the use to which they are put.’ Whether or not Columbus’s 
knowledge ever was of any use, it would remain true to say that he knew 
the land and knew it correctly. Dr. Morris himself seems to be able 
to make the same distinction. When he writes, ‘It is correct to say that 
the continent was there before he sailed . . .,”’ he is asserting a ‘‘correct- 
ness” which does not intrinsically include ‘“‘functionally usable.” The 
“correctness”? to which he refers is a genuine aspect of real knowledge and 
it is this that the Thomist calls “‘truth.’? To express exactly what Dr. Mor- 
ris wished to express, a Thomist could have written, “It is true to say .. .” 


The origin of human knowledge is found by the Thomist and, I think, 
by the experimentalist, within an interaction (contact, and contact,) be- 
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tween a knower and something presenting itself in operational experience.*® 
In the case of Columbus, the knowledge (‘This is land’) arose in an inter- 
action with the land itself. He was, therefore, in operational continuity 
with the land, as “a seeing organism with something seen, an eating 
organism with something eaten.” In this respect and in this case, then, 
man is “within nature... continuous with it.” I do not see what 
apocalyptic change of perspective is achieved in this example by saying, | 
“Once man is seen within nature.” ‘As far as this act of knowledge goes, 
man is within nature. If one means to assert, on the evidence of this 
continuity, either that man therefore cannot have relationships which 
go beyond the material world or that knowing is reducible to the same 
level of reality as eating, then the assertion simply goes beyond the evidence. 
(Professor Morris writes: “The operation of knowing is merely another 
and higher operation performed by a natural organism.’ This seems 
to assert simultaneously reduction and nonreduction of the operation of 
knowing. The ‘higher’ here certainly needs clarification. ) 

That a seeing organism is in continuity with the thing seen, and 
so on, seems obvious enough; that a knowing organism is in continuity 
with the thing known is obvious enough, too; but if this means that the 
thing seen or known had no antecedent reality, then it is plain idealism, 
and what happens then to the realism of the experimentalist? What 
happens to the continent which “‘it is correct to say was there before he 
sailed’ > That the land was not known by Columbus before he sailed 
is obvious; that by knowing it he made it actually known is an Aristotelian 
commonplace; that by knowing it he brought either it or himself into 
existence seems pretty hard to accept. 

Let Columbus be a cluster of operations and the land, too, a cluster 
of operations; before he sailed both clusters were somehow given; they 
existed (since operation is existence )antecedently to their interaction, and 
what they were before the interaction determined what happened when 
they interacted. 


Certainly man in actual seeing, eating, knowing, is operationally 
unified with the natural world around him and, in this sense, he is 
“one” with it. But this ‘one’? appears to be somewhat ambiguous. 
Columbus is operationally united with the land, but he is also different, 
and therefore separated, from the land. I do not see what it can 
mean to say, “What constitutes reality . . . is what connects things rather 
than what separates and distinguishes them.’’ It seems that the antecedent 
differences between Columbus and the land are as much a part of reality 
as their interaction in contact, and contact,; in fact, a more enduring 
part, since it continues after the interaction ceases. Moreover, the very act 
of knowing separates in uniting, for the knower is not the known. The 
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difference between “being eaten” and “eating”? would appear to be rather 
importantly real with serious consequences. When the hunter sits down 
to lion steaks, the situation is really rather different from the lion sitting 
down to the hunter’s carcass, even though in both cases they are ‘‘one.”’ 

I have been able to deal with only a very few of the issues raised by 
Dr. Morris. This discussion remains very incomplete; I hope, however, 
that it has contributed somewhat to clarification and has prepared the 
way for continuing discussion. 
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Bertrand Russell continues to command attention, this time with a col- 
lection of philosophical essays of ‘‘bygone lucubrations” (as he calls them 
here), through the editorial services of R. C. Marsh. The editor contributes 
a brief introduction to each piece, situating it within the particular phase 
of Russell’s development and occasionally adding a polemical word about 
the sad state of philosophy in the non-Russellian precincts of Oxford. The 
collection includes the famous essay ‘‘On Denoting,’’ in which the proposi- 
tion “Scott was the author of Waverley” is analyzed, and also the paper 
in which Russell first proposed the theory of types as a means of solving 
contradictions in language. Perhaps the most important reprint is a 
new edition of the very scarce hundred-page series of lectures on the 
philosophy of logical atomism, delivered in 1918 and expressive of the 
prewar ideas assimilated from Wittgenstein. 

Toward the end of these lectures, Russell broached the theory of 
neutral monism, which he had learned from William James. Even at 
this early period, however, he remained somewhat reserved about the 
neutral grouping of physical and mental entities, since he could never 
quite reconcile it with certain linguistic usages. Our ordinary, emphatic 
use of particulars like here and this eventually convinced Russell that we 
do radically distinguish between particulars and our experiencing of them. 
The present volume closes, appropriately enough, with an article on 
logical empiricism. Here we have the rare spectacle of a philosopher 
offering vigorous criticism of a movement for which he was at least 
partially responsible. He argues that we can make meaningful inductive 
inferences to the truth of existence-propositions by means of causal analogy, 
even in the absence of direct experience of particular instances. But as is 
usual with Russell, he shies away from pressing the study of particular 
instances of such inferences and returns to the inductive problem in a 
general way. 

Professor Ayer continues his recession from the full, systematic rigor 
of his earlier pronouncements on the scope of logical empiricism, He 
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confines the present treatise almost exclusively to the immediate problems 
of perception, memory, and the existence of other minds, without indicat- 
ing any broader consequences for philosophy. This is due not only to the 
increasing influence of the piecemeal approach of analytic philosophy 
upon Ayer but also to his Humean recognition of the challenge of skept- 
icism and its moderating influence upon all systematic pretensions. 
Although he does not think that a perfectly general claim to knowledge 
can be sustained directly against skeptical criticism, he does suggest an 
indirect way of making headway in a positive direction. This is by 
showing our capacity for at least some knowledge on some restricted 
matters. Skepticism can be gradually sapped of its strength, even after 
one gives up hope of any spectacular refutation. 

This concern to meet the skeptical challenge has convinced Ayer of 
the need to abandon any monistic claim to a single method and to admit 
explicitly the validity of several methods. The task of the philosopher is 
to achieve a relatively harmonious convergence of four approches to knowl- 
edge—the realistic affirmation of things as being distinct from our know- 
ing act, the methodological type of reductionism which sees to it that 
inquiry does not stray too far from sense data, the scientifico-philosophical 
effort to legitimate the inferences we do make beyond the sense data, the 
descriptive analysis of the statements employed by the other three 
methods. By definition, the realism which Ayer recognizes is a naive 
affirmation of the reality of some mind-independent things, without includ- 
ing any explanation of how we know them. But at least we must retain 
the conviction in things which are not entirely reducible to sense data, 
in the subjective meaning. Together with Herbert Feigl, Ayer is seeking 
to move beyond a phenomenalism of sense data to some sort of realistic 
acceptance of sensible things. 

On two other major issues, the present book marks a notable shift 
in his position. In connection with the problem of other minds, he offers 
a sharp criticism of the physicalistic thesis of Neurath and Carnap’s earlier 
phase. A public language need not refer exclusively to public objects in the 
physical mode, such that mental states are ineffable. Private experiences 
can be described to some extent in a public way, without simply reducing 
them to modes of physical objects. Consequently, the meaning of the mental 
need not be confined to disposition-predicates referring to an inclination to 
determine the physical order. In criticizing his own former acceptance of 
physicalism, Ayer is also touching at this point upon the neuraigic center 
of naturalism. A second issue concerns the claims sometimes made for the 
self-sufficiency of the analytic method itself. 


The analytic method profits by being the heir of all the rest. But it 
comes into its inheritance only when most of the difficult work is done. 
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It is a weakness of some contemporary philosophers that they allow it 
to succeed too soon. 


Ayer is here issuing a clear warning against restoring a monism of 
method and involuting philosophy upon itself by means of a highly 
cultivated analytic technique, which is empty of realistic content and 
inferential justification. It is good to have these measured words from a 
philosopher who has tested reductionism in an extreme form and who is 
trying to prevent analytic philosophy from formalizing itself out of 
business. 


JOSEPH J. SIKORA, Loyola University (Chicago). 


La nature et la portée de la méthode scientifique. By Emile Simard. Que- 
bec: Les Presses Universitaires, Laval, 1956. 


The Manner of Demonstrating in Natural Philosophy. By Melvin A. Glutz, 
C.P. River Forest, Hl.; 1956. 


This work of M. Simard is not intended primarily for specialists in the 
philosophy of science but rather for the information of those who are seek- 
ing to understand the place of the sciences in the sphere of general cul- 
ture (p. 9). 

As the author tells us, “scientific method’? here means principally the 
method of physics. The aim is “‘to try to disengage in the object known .. . 
the part of the object in itself from the part which proceeds from our 
manner of attaining it’? (p. 17). The author intends to consider only 
‘fundamental points of view and notions definitively enough established 
in the philosophy of the sciences” (p. 9). 

The method of physics is discussed from a Scholastic point of view 
but without explicit treatment of the relation of physics to the philosophy 
of nature. But this problem remains, as it must, in the background. It 
must arise when M. Simard attempts to liken modern physical hypotheses 
to the Aristotelian hypothesis (pp. 233-49). His point of view will not be 
accepted by those who see a distinctly new epistemological type in the 
modern physical hypothesis. Here, at least, the author does not seem to be 
in the realm of the ‘‘definitively established.” 

The book follows the frequent division of method according to concept, 
law, and theory, with a section on induction and a final section on the 
relative contributions of reason and experience in physics. The selected 
readings at the end of each chapter seem overloaded with Eddington, de 
Broglie, and Bernard. The positivists are not given much of a hearing, 
although the “operational” character of definition in physics and its close 
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connection with “experimental fact” are insisted upon in the author’s 
text (pp. 41-47). 

The omission of Maritain from the bibliography and from mention 
in the book seems scarcely understandable in view of his authority in this 
field. Maritain’s precise statements on the mode of definition in “empirio- 
metric science” represent a serious obstacle to M. Simard’s attempt to 
assimilate modern physical method to Aristotelian method. 

One last criticism seems necessary here. M. Simard eventually concludes 
that the so-called “‘scientific knowledge” of physics is really a composite 
of science and art (p. 372). This is difficult to follow and does not receive 
any explanation. Does he mean that physics participates in science by being 
part of the philosophy of nature, and in art insofar as it is a dialectical 
extension of the philosophy of nature? But then we would be far away 
from what is ‘‘definitively established.” 

Much of this book, however, provides a good introduction to the under- 
standing of the procedure of physics. The distinction between experience 
and the “beings of reason’? of physics is very sharply made and cannot — 
help clarifying the meaning of physics to the beginner. But American 
readers will probably find such an introduction in a multitude of works 
without the language barrier, though not often perhaps in so fine a 
Scholastic context. 

The doctoral thesis of Father Glutz seeks to trace out in detail the 
application of the logic of the Posterior Analytics to the philosophy of nature 
of Aristotle. It does this in a fairly straightforward manner, carrying the 
application down into the detailed knowledge of specific essences. Neces- 
sarily, the demonstrations begin to appear fragile at this point; but one 
may legitimately ask whether it could ever be otherwise. The status 
of modern physics and chemistry is discussed only in passing. These are 
regarded as sciences distinct from the philosophy of nature, though lack- 
ing the character of strict Aristotelian science. This work should prove 
very helpful to the teacher of the philosophy of nature, provided that the 
demonstrations concerning specific essences are not taken too seriously. 


JOHN P. JELINEK, 8.J., Saint Louis University. 


A Complete Index of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. By 
Roy J. Deferrari and Sister M. Inviolata Barry, C.D.P. Washington: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1956. Pp. x + 386. Paper, $20.00. 


In 1948 the editors of this volume published A Lezicon of St. Thomas 
Aquinas based on the Summa Theologica and selected passages of other 
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works of St. Thomas. The present work merely lists alphabetically the 
words used in the Summa, citing in consecutive order every article in 
which the given word occurs, without, however, giving any indication of 
its meaning(s). For the text of the Summa the editors have used the 
Leonine edition, although they have included words found only in the Vivés 
edition (marked with the siglum V) and have added as a supplement a 
table of the important variant readings which are found in the apparatus 
criticus of the Leonine edition. No attempt has been made to separate 
individual words into their inflectional forms. The citations are complete 
except for those words which have no philosophical significance, such as 
cum, et, non and qui. This truly laborious project, a work of sixteen- 
years’ duration which involved more than one and a half million cards, 
will certainly be helpful in expediting the work of students of St. Thomas. 


It is, however, unfortunate that at least some cross references have not 
been made. Thus, if one looks up Aristoteles, he might conclude that 
St. Thomas refers to Aristotle only a hundred and thirty-eight times. The 
notation should have been made, ‘‘See also Philosophus.’’ This would 
involve making a division of the citations under philosophus so as to show 
where the word refers to the Philosopher in contradistinction to a philos- 
opher. Similar divisions should have been made under other words, such 
as commentator to indicate Averroes; iurisconsultus, iurisperitus, and legis- 
peritus to indicate Justinian; and magister to indicate Peter Lombard. 
The word Cicero should have the notation, ‘‘See also Tullius and Tuscu- 
lanus.”’ 


In an extensive and detailed work such as this, it is inevitable that 
some typographical mistakes will occur. Thus, for example, we find 
under difficiliter, ‘“‘See dificilis”; under dilectus, ‘‘See delectus” instead of 
diligo; under ezsistentia, ‘See exisentia.”’ Under interior is found exterius 
instead of interius; under laudabilis, labilior instead of laudabilior; under 
moeror, “‘See moeror” instead of maeror; under oppono, opositum; under 
perduco, producens. Pareeo appears in place of praeeo; superecello, in 
place of superezcello. 

Some confusion is caused by the fact that certain words are included 
under the vocables from which they were originally derived: for example, 
diligenter is found under diligo; coetus, in the sense of an assembly, under 
coitus. The system of citation, although not complicated in itself, is 
difficult to follow because of the lengthy series of numbers which succeed 
one another sometimes for pages. Although it is impossible to check the 
accuracy of the work, it has been noticed that the references under humi- 
lior have been partially repeated and that at least some of the numbers have 
been inverted, as under Tusculanus 2.42.2 instead of 2.24.9. 

The present book would be much more valuable for research scholars 
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if some subdivisions had been made under the words which occur fre- 
quently. Thus, actus could have had such subdivisions as actus elicitus, 
actus formalis, actus humanus, actus imperatus, actus purus, and so on; 
lex could have been divided into lex aeterna, lex naturalis, lex positiva, 
and soon. Even though these subdivisions were not complete, at least the 
numer of citations under the given word would have been somewhat 
reduced and the work of locating a particular term facilitated to a greater 
extent. 


In spite of the many ways in which this book could have been iin- 
proved, the Index will be of great value to students of St. Thomas and also 
to philologers in their study of medieval Latin. It should be put on the 
philosophy reference shelf of every library. 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University. 


Philosophy of Science. By Gustay Bergmann. Madison: Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1957. Pp. xiii + 181. $4.75. 


Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Trans. G. E. M. Anscombe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. xix 
+ 204 (in double pagination). 


Professor Bergmann has been working for many years at the project 
of providing a logical-empiricist account of psychology. The present book 
is the first in a three-volume series which he hopes to devote to this 
subject. True to the logical empiricist concept cf what constitutes a foun- 
dation for the behavior sciences, he devotes this first volume to an analysis 
of physics and to a selection of those aspects in the philosophy of physics 
which are indispensable for understanding psychological theories. He 
acknowledges that this approach assumes that there are no ultimate, 
logical differences between physics and psychology, and that the analytic 
description of the former supplies the best conceptual tools for studying 
the latter at a philosophical plane. No initial justification is given for this 
assumption, but it is claimed that the analysis of psychology and the review 
of alternative psychological theories which are to be supplied in the next 
two volumes will establish its soundness. At the present stage, however, 
his foundational principles can only be taken as provisional decisions about 
what is considered to be relevant for a physicalistic interpretation of psy- 
chological data and theories. 

It will surprise no one that the relevant elements of the philosophy 
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of science turn out to be nothing other than the fundamental theses of 
logical empiricism itself. Bergmann defines philosophy of science, together 
with all other valid parts of philosophy, as a ‘“‘purely verbal, analytic, and 
reflective” discipline. It is reflective in the quite special sense of having 
no distinctive approach to things and of being totally dependent for content 
and discovery upon the special sciences. The first third of the book 
reviews the conventional logical-empiricist doctrines on logical and descrip- 
tive words, analytic and synthetic propositions, and the two-value system. 
The self-conscious effort made at simplicity is carried to some rather com- 
plex pitches, but the result is a fairly standard outline of the logical bases. 

The remainder of the book concentrates upon Newtonian celestial 
mechanics as the paradigm for every other scientific theory and as the 
occasion for making some long-range preparations for Bergmann’s own type 
of psychological behaviorism. The basic concepts required for psychological 
study must be formulable within the framework of the Newtonian system, 
which, insofar as it is closed, is also mechanistic and deterministic. The 
dynamic aspect of mental life is to be analyzed rigorously according to the 
pattern of process and process laws which are formulated in terms of the 
temporal states of a physical system. Even at this early stage of the dis- 
cussion, Bergmann has recourse to therapeutic positivism to explain 
opposing positions. He ascribes to William James and Dewey an obsession 
with an unanalyzed notion of freedom, by which he means a view of 
freedom which is stubbornly unresolvable into his Newtonian model and its 
formal language for dynamics. Similarly, he makes a preliminary attack 
upon Gestalt psychology for its fuzzy notions of wholes and configurations. 
This, in turn, means that the Gestaltists do not aim at the type of 
clarity established by Bergmann’s physicalist meaning for configurations 
—‘groups of physical objects and the characters, including the relational 
ones, they exemplify.”” Only that type of psychological analysis which rests 
on the paradigmatic nature of Newtonian mechanics, as adapted to the 
requirements of logical empiricism, satisfies the advance conditions laid 
down here for conceptual and linguistic adequacy. 

Bergmann is no more successful than Frank, Neurath, and Carnap in 
resolving the troublesome question of the relation between common sense 
and physical science. In the present volume, he simply postpones the 
ultimate reckoning by using a deliberate ambiguity. He interprets the 
language of perception both realistically and phenomenalistically, drawing 
upon the former approach to assure his coalition with common sense and 
then retreating to the latter whenever the skeptical critique is permitted 
to operate. The improved language of this version of logical empiricism is 
realistic only within the context of physics and common sense, but the 
ideal language for the analysis of psychology is to be phenomenalistic. 
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Bergmann does not intend to permit this dualism to remain for very long. 


In principle, the only statements of individual fact are therefore the 


atomic statements of a “phenomenalistic” language. ... “Certain” 
is what is described by an atomic statement of the “phenomenalistic” 
language. 


Whereas Feig] and Ayer have recognized the incurable subjectivism of the 
phenomenalistic theory of atomic statements, Bergmann thinks that it is 
required for a philosophy of the behavior sciences which can resist the 
skeptical critique. How common sense so interpreted can be continuous 
with, and foundational for, the sciences and philosophy remains an 
untreated issue. The appearance of further volumes of analysis and history 
cannot automatically resolve the difficulty. 

While most of the logical empiricists were busying themselves with 
applications of their doctrine to various fields, Ludwig Wittgenstein was 
working quietly at Cambridge University at a radical critique of the doctrine 
itself. The present book is not a finished product, but rather an editorial 
selection from a series of his manuscripts written between 1937 and 1944. 
Its tone and purpose are revealed in three brief sentences, which may 
better be called apothegms. 


The motto here is: take a wider look round. ... In philosophy it 
is always good to put a question instead of an answer to a ques- 
tion. . . . To resolve these philosophical problems one has to compare 
things which it has never seriously occurred to anyone to compare. 


To enter Wittgenstein’s universe is to ask questions and make comparisons 
about matters which are usually taken for granted by philosophers today. 
The central upheaval involves the very meaning of mathematical logic. 
What Wittgenstein questions is not the technical triumphs of this 
discipline, as a whole or in detail, but the customary view of is significance 
for mathematics. These manuscripts tell the story of his liberation from 
Russell, during the course of which he disturbs the one ground which 
Bergmann prefers to regard as quite unproblematic. Instead of providing 
the foundation for some special science, after the pattern of the Whitehead- 
Russell treatment of mathematics, he makes some interrogative remarks 
about the very project of giving a logical foundation to mathematics. 


What does mathematics need a foundation for? It no more needs 
one, I believe, than propositions about physical objects—or about sense 
impressions, need an analysis. What mathematical propositions do 
stand in need of is a clarification of their grammar, just as do those 


other propositions. 
A grammatical clarification is considerably less pretentious than a founding 
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or an analytic reconstruction; and yet Wittgenstein believes that it comes 
much closer to describing what the philosophical approach to physics, ma- 
thematics, and sense perception has actually done during our century. 
Mathematical calculation and proof remain distinct in nature from the 
experiments we make with numbers, the psychological habituation that 
enables us to count numbers in sequence, the mechanical computers we 
build, and the logical calculus we develop in correspondence to mathemat- 
ical inference. On the latter correspondence, Wittgenstein uses a homely 
but instructive example. One can wrap the table and chairs in enough paper 
so that, in the end, they will all look round. Similarly, one can construct 
logical proofs corresponding to those in mathematics, but this enveloping 
operation does not transform mathematical proof. One must still appeal 
to peculiarly mathematical reasons for accepting the correspondence as 
rigorous inference. 


Wittgenstein does not deny the relation between the two types of 
proof but only that it is one of foundation. He refers to the disastrous 
invasion of logic into mathematics, in the twofold restricted sense that 
logical techniques often make us forget the mathematical way of making 
proof perspicuous and that logical symbolism often engenders a facile claim 
to comprehension of the procedures and aim of mathematical thinking. 
The fundamental criticism of Russell is that his theory of types does not 
enable us to understand the definite, complex calculations in arithmetic 
and that his solution of the contradictions is not at all decisive for 
mathematicians. Whereas some logicians are dissatisfied with the par- 
ticular way in which mathematical logic handles the contradictions, Witt- 
genstein questions the very concentration upon the problem and _ its 
significance for constructing either mathematics or logic. 


These ‘remarks on foundations” are intended to respect the distinctive 
aspects of mathematical inference; but they raise questions about other 
types of linguistic foundings, including the project which Bergmann pro- 
poses for psychology. As is customary in other books by Wittgenstein, the 
German text and the English translation appear on facing pages. The 
remaining manuscripts, still unpublished, apparently contain variations 
on the materials already in print. 
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Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. By Arthur F. Smethurst. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. Pp. xx + 300. $4.00. 


Christian Theology and Natural Science. Some Questions on Their Rela- 
tions. By E. L. Mascall. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. 
xxi + 328. $4.50. 


Religion and the Psychology of Jung. By Raymond Hostie, S.J. Trans. 
G. R. Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. vi-+ 249. 
$3.50. 


Books on the interrelationships of several areas of human knowledge 
and interest are written in greater numbers some time after significant 
changes in one or more of the areas that in one way or another overlap. 
These three books are alike in that they attack problems of interrelation- 
ship; they differ in the approach to these problems, and they differ also 
in the principles of solution that they employ. 


Canon Smethurst, the publishers of his book tell us, has degrees 
in both science (geology and geochemistry) and theology, and maintains 
his memberships in several scientific societies. He takes a very broad 
approach to the relation of science and theology, in terms of the basic 
nature of these two disciplines. He begins with a very general discussion 
of the nature of science: its presuppositions, its history, the virtues it 
requires in the scientist, its objects, and its limitations. In his theory of 
science he adopts the view (now widely held in Calvinist and Episcopalian 
circles) that all science rests on faith, especially on a faith in God, and 
on a religious attitude toward nature. He identifies this faith with the 
faith of Christianity and, on this score, finds not only no conflict but 
a harmony and even a necessary complementarity. His view includes two 
other related positions: that metaphysics (which, I take it, includes also 
the philosophy of nature) is useless at least for the solution of this problem 
for modern man (pp. xvii-xviii, 21-31), and that theology is only a 
theoretical interpretation of revelation which is accepted on faith but is 
never understood by man in any final form (pp. 227-48). On this basis 
he finds it easy to conclude that all certain and completely intelligible 
truth is reached by the scientific method; revelation is accepted by faith 
and interpreted by symbols whose meaning by its very nature can never 
contradict science; in turn religion fosters an attitude of reverence and 
provides the presuppositions upon science rests. 

Canon Smethurst then considers three particular problems; in the 
area of physical sciences he considers briefly relativity theory, atomic and 
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quantum theory, entropy (which he considers to provide a proof for crea- 
tion), and the size of the universe. In biological sciences he considers 
evolution and the problem of pain, both of which bear witness to 
Christianity: evolution showing the guiding presence of God, pain the 
work of the evil spirit. In treating of human character, he is concerned to 
show that modern science does not destroy freedom, responsibility, and 
the like. 

When he considers the difliculties from the side of religion, he con- 
siders creeds and miracles. What he says about creeds we have already 
referred to. What he does with miracles is similar: nature-miracles are 
by and large myths, with a few exceptions, and these are still in some sense 
in harmony with nature. Most other miracles are imaginative dramatiza- 
tions or cases of faith-healing. Only a few “fundamental miracles’ are 
left, among them the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection; the author 
believes in these, and labors to show that these individual occurrences can- 
not be disproved by science. 


There is no doubt that Canon Smethurst is sincere or that he has a 
religious attitude; about his competence as a scientist there is also no reason 
to doubt, though, he is sometimes too ready to draw apodiptic conclusions 
from theories. About the adequacy of his theology I do not intend to 
comment (my own opinion can be gathered from other sources). The 
philosophy operative in the book, though not expressed as such, is a realism 
in which scientific method has the status of being the unique method of 
true knowledge; since religion is not knowledge in this sense, there is no 
conflict, simply because all concessions have already been made in prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. E. L. Mascall approaches the problem in a series of detailed in- 
vestigations. He also is well prepared for his task; the publishers note 
that he took the mathematical tripos at Cambridge, studying particularly 
relativity and quantum theory, and he is a well known philosopher and 
theologian. Dr, Mascall begins with some general considerations, in 
terms of contact rather than conflict. That there have been conflicts he 
agrees, but he shows that they were either passing or a matter of per- 
sonalities. He next takes up the nature of scientific theories, in which 
he considers the common attitude of classical physics; some contemporary 
views on theories as maps or models; the exaggeration of pure positivism, 
and the relation between scientific theory and reality. Here Dr. Mascall 
holds back; a further explanation of his views would be philosophy, he 
says. Then he takes up his particular problems. He compares cosmo- 
logical theories with the Christian doctrine of the contingency of the world 
and concludes that the various theories have no special implications for 
theism. In considering creation in relation to science, after examining 
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scientific theories of entropy, the origin of the universe, and conservation 
laws, he concludes that there are no metaphysical implications in these 
theories and laws. Next he takes up indeterminacy and causality, and 
again shows that there is no conflict between science on the one hand and 
philosophy and theology on the other. Next he has two chapters on man. 
On the body-soul relationship, he considers some philosophical theories 
(Cartesian dualism, monistic behaviorism) and rejects them in favor 
of the conclusion that man is a psychophysical unity. This conclusion, 
he holds, is illumined by neurophysiology but not superseded. Evolution, 
he holds, is entirely compatible with Christianity, though he sees no need 
of holding the physical unity of the human race from one pair of ancestors 
(holding that a “metaphysical unity’? suffices). In a final chapter of 
impressive sweep and deep insight, he considers the purpose of creation. 
Here, he treats various points, such as the view that the choice between 
theism and naturalistic humanism is a pure option; he rejects the so- 
called argument from design; he looks at pain and evil theologically 
as a result of sin (angelic as well as human); he digresses for a few 
pages on the Virgin Birth, and remarks that the possibility of human 
_ parthenogenesis is irrelevant to this revealed fact; and finally shows the 
Christian’s attitude toward the future of the human race on this earth. 

This book is obviously of much greater philosophical interest than the 
one first examined. What will make at least some readers disappointed is 
a result of two things: first, Dr. Mascall’s refusal to give his own philos- 
ophy of science and, secondly, his extremely detailed examination, in 
densely packed pages, of selected particular points. (At times, one feels 
he is reading a one-volume encyclopedia.) On the other hand, precisely 
such patient and detailed examination is a necessary preliminary to 
generalizations. By and large, this reviewer is in complete sympathy with 
Dr. Mascall’s philosophy and method. It is basically a contemporary 
Thomism, with a philosophy of science (as far as it is expressed) that is 
aware of the scientists’ own evaluation of the nature ef the scientific effort. 
Some points on which I disagree are: 


(a) Dr. Mascall suggests that the indeterminacy or probability in the 
microstructure of matter is determined by the Primary causality of God 
(pp. 200-01) ; 

(b) that ancient and medieval philosophers believed that living matter 
could emerge from non-living without anything more than God’s general 
concursus (p. 264)—the omission of the “separate substances” changes the 
doctrine radically; 

(c) that in the first appearance of animals in the evolutionary process 
God “creates and attaches to [a body with an appropriate degree of physical 
complexity] the appropriate mental subject” (p. 269) ; 
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(d) that the immortality of the human soul is suggested by probable 


arguments (p. 271); 
(e) and that the unity of the human race is a metaphysical one 


(p. 288). 


Father Hostie is likewise well prepared for his work; he has a doc- 
torate in theology and has attended the Institute for Analytical Psychology 
in Zurich. His subject is a particular and very limited part of the general 
problem of the relation between religion and science. His principles of 
interpretation, though similar to those of Dr. Mascall, are more explicitly 
expressed and more fully worked out. 

After a brief introduction, which shows that Jungian psychology and 
religion have many points of contact, Father Hostie examines the method 
and nature of this psychology. Here he shows an excellent understanding 
of the purport of scientific law and theory, and: the basic necessity of con- 
stant reference to the method by which they were obtained, not only in 
considering their truth-value, but, more importantly, in determining their 
very meaning. This is followed by a careful exposition of the fundamental 
views of Jungian psychology: the energic conception of the libido, imago, 
symbol, archetype, and individuation. This part is concluded with a con- 
sideration of the relation of Jung to other systematic psychologists, of why 
the attempted synthesis is not wholly successful, and of what a phenomen- 
ological psychology is. In the second part, the Jungian psychology of 
religion is studied, with special emphasis on Jung’s view of the role that 
religion plays in the psychic life. This is followed by a comparison of 
psychotherapy and spiritual direction. The final, chapter of this part com- 
pares some Jungian notions with the dogmatic and philosophical truths 
with which they are associated. There is a valuable bibliography. 

Father Hostie’s book is particularly welcome, because, on account of 
the nature of Jungian psychology, a number of books and articles have 
been written about this psychology and religion. Unfortunately, most of 
the writers who have touched on this relationship did not have a clear 
idea of the difference in meaning between scientific statements on the 
one hand, and religious and philosophical ones on the other. In addition, 
as Father Hostie points out, most of these studies neglected the chronological 
approach to Jung’s writings. Hence, it was possible to select passages 
which gave quite different pictures of the relationship, and almost neces- 
sary that they should be inadequate. A series of monographs like Father 
Hostie’s, written with the same care, based on the same adequacy of 
textual examination, and enlightened with the same understanding of the 
proper nature of scientific discourse, would in time eliminate the “con- 


flict” of science and thevlogy without detriment to either, but rather to 
the benefit of both. 
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In most philosophical circles these days substance is regarded as a 
‘defunct category. Current philosophical literature abounds with 
explicit repudiations of the concept of substance. A popular anthology 
of American philosophy finds Santayana alone among recent thinkers 
as an adherent of substance and cites Peirce, James, Dewey, and 
Whitehead as leading figures in the prevalent onslaught against 
substance.* 

By the concept of “substance” I mean the nucieal idea of substance 
which may be abstracted from penumbral meanings accruing to it 
through its development in rival systems and different periods of 
philosophy. For despite constant and sharp disagreement among the 
great philosophers from Plato to Hegel about the nature and kinds of 
substances, there is common accord that substance is unitary, con- 
tinuant, and independent being and that, as a logical corollary to 
this metaphysical ultimacy, substances are the logical subjects of the 
judgments that comprise the foundations of knowledge. Naturally 
this nucleal idea of substance corresponds closely to Aristotle’s con- 
ception of first substance in the Categories. Substances operate as logical] 
subjects: first substances “. . . underlie everything else, and everything 
else is either predicated of them or present in them.” * Substances are 
individuals: “. .. all substance appears to signify that which is 
individual.” ® A third hallmark of substance is that “. . . it does not 
appear to admit of variation of degree,” so that one substance cannot 
be more truly substance than another.* And fourth, substances are 
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continuants: ‘. . . the most distinctive mark of substance appears 
to be that, while remaining numerically one and the same, it is 
capable of admitting contrary qualities.” ° A fifth hallmark of sub- 
stance is independent existence. Intimately linked with the idea of 
substance as logical subject, the independence or self-existence of 
substance is announced in Aristotle’s assertion that if primary sub- 
stance “. . . did not exist, it would be impossible for anything else 
to exist.” ° 

I take it that the present gravamen against substance, deriving its 
force and momentum from nearly all the branches of twentieth- 
century philosophy, linguistics, logic, epistemology, natural philosophy, 
psychology, ontology, has been directed against this conception. In 
the forefront of the contemporary attack on substance are linguistics and 
symbolic logic. These disciplines have given rise to two charges against 
substance. (1) Recent discoveries in linguistics disclose that, since 
the idea of substance is by nature and origin the consequence of lan- 
guages employing subject-predicate grammar and since some lan- 
guages do not require this type of grammatical structure, substance is 
a repudiated notion. (2) Developments in symbolic logic demonstrate 
that, since logic has allegedly been liberated thereby from the subject- 
predicate structure which bolstered the conception of substance, 
symbolic logic has successfully dispensed with substance. 

The purpose of my paper is to examine these charges and to lay 
bare their error and deceptiveness. In this way I hope to indicate 
that from the viewpoint of these disciplines at least, and despite 
prevailing claims to the contrary, the idea of substance has not yet 
been successfully dispelled and further that there are numerous signs 
promising its reinstatement. 


1Max Fisch, “The Classic Period in ®Tbid., 2b5f. 
American Philosophy,” Classic American 7Carnap, Philosophy and _ Logical 
Philosophers (New York, 1951), pp. 22- Syntax (Psyche Miniature, 1935), p. 61. 
23. ‘ 8Twilight of the Idols, Vol. XVI of 
ia 2Categories (Oxford trans.) 5. 2b15- The Complete Works of Friedrich 
SIbid., Bb10. Deer Levi ai ne 
4Tbid., 3b33. ®*Tbid. 


*Ibid., 4010-12. 
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I. Substance and Language 


Since the publication of Trendelenburg’s studies of Aristotle’s 
Categories in 1846, the contention that the philosophical notion of 
substance is the reification of features limited to language has become 
a commonplace. It no longer startles anyone to argue that substance 
has its sole source in a grammatical distinction which has been 
mistakenly blown up into a real thing. 

To employ the terminology of Rudolph Carnap, substance is a 
pseudo-object word in the material mode. A syntactical relation 
properly confined to words within a sentence and governed by the 
rules of grammar, the subject-predicate relation in the formal mode 
is disguised as an empirically determined fact consisting of a thing 
and its properties. Accordingly, the substantial thing is merely the 
result of hypostatizing classes of words. The sentence, “The rose is 
a thing,” is a pseudo-object sentence which seems to be about roses 
- and things but is actually about words, an appearance which can be 
rectified only in the following translation: ‘ The word ‘rose’ is a 
thing-word.”” Thus the moral to be drawn is that the word “sub- 
stance” should always be rendered ‘‘grammatical subject.” 

Nietzsche, another philosopher of language, found the root of the 
supposed error in a deeper psychological confusion, since “. . . lan- 
guage belongs to an age of the most rudimentary forms of psycho- 


logy ...”’* The culprit is the ego, which is taken for granted ‘‘as 
substance, and the faith in the ego as substance is projected into all 
things—in this way, alone, the concept ‘thing’ is created ... Now 


we know it (the ego, the will) is only a word.” ® 

The charge brought against substance, therefore, is that it is by 
nature and origin the consequence of languages employing subject- 
predicate grammar; and the resuliant confusion of word with thing, 
of grammatical subject with metaphysical substance, has arisen 
lexically and syntactically. Lexically, the words of standard average 
European languages are separated into different classes by virtue of 
the functions they perform in sentences constructed through their 
combination. These classes, called ‘‘parts of speech”, are somewhat 
arbitrary, since both their number and their nature vary in different 
grammars as well as in different texts of the same grammar. 
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But even the most casual survey of these classes of words 
will exhibit their partially successful reducibility to substantives 
and adjectives. With a little imagination one may press sub- 
stantives to cover nouns and pronouns, and treat the other parts 
of speech as adjectives predicable of substantives. For example, 
one may regard the verb as an action or passion (that is, an adjective) 
of a substantive, an adverb as an adjective of an adjective of a sub- 
stantive, and so on. Turning from the lexical to the syntactical 
dimension of language, one finds that a sentence in the ordinary 
language of standard average European is divided into subject and 
predicate. When a subject or predicate is not expressed in the 
sentence, its existence is understood. 

Of course, this naive substantialist reduction straightway encounters 
insuperable difficulties when it is projected as true of the objectively 
real. Lexically, the argument is patently invalid. The same terms 
parade at one time as substantives and at another as adjectives, 
undermining any imputation of objectivity to the linguistic classifica- 
tions. The absence of a metaphysical counterpart to these linguistic 
classifications is evident in three ways. First, some substantives 
name no entities whatever. The negative indefinite pronoun “nothing” 
names no noun which names an entity. Nothing cannot be sub- 
stantialized. The substantive character of the term “nothing” is 
misleading. Second, some words are both substantival and adjectival, 
varying with context. Third, an adjective can be transformed into 
a substantive merely by means of the suffixes of abstractness—for 
example, “ness’—so that, if the linguistic classification of a term 
evinced metaphysically real properties, every adjective could be con- 
verted into a substance. 

Syntactically, the distinction between subject and predicate is also 
mainly linguistic and devoid of metaphysical import. Some sentences 
do not conform to the simple subject-predicate structure. In the 
first place, some sentences have more than one subject. In the 
second place, sentences often express relational structures which are 
blurred by the subject-predicate form. In the third place, sentences 
cast in this ordinary form neglect the nature of variables and their 
ranges, so that sentences expressing propositions of different logical 


°The Principles of Logic. 2nd ed. and Behavior to Language,” Collected 


(London, 1922), {, 22. Papers on Metalinguistics (Washington, 
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types assume the same grammatical form. Thus logical structures 
unmanageably burst through the subject-predicate grammar at several 
points; and the attempts to straightjacket these logical structures 
within the forms of ordinary grammar reduce logic, as F. H. Bradley 
has remarked, to “a mere struggle between torturers.” 2° 

Recent linguistic research has underscored the metaphysical decept- 
iveness of language. Benjamin Whorf has argued that the Hopi, 
for the leading instance, have a grammar without a subject-predicate 
form, have no conception of substance, have ideas of time unlike 
our own, and enjoy a language more sensitive than ours to the event 
and process character of reality and experience." Although Whorf’s 
thesis is imprecise in that it does not specify whether the language 
determines the conceptual framework or conversely or mutually, and 
although, even should it be rendered precise, it is methodologically 
unverifiable because no experimental test can be designed for it, 
still it confronts any advocate of substance who bases his argument 
upon the structure of the language he uses with the necessity of facing 
squarely the fact that there is a pluralism of language structures. 

Furthermore, suppose that the origin of the idea of substance is 
demonstrated to lie in the syntax of a specific language or family of 
languages. The putative implication that, since there is a plurality 
of languages with differing syntax, the idea of substance is an error 
lacks cogency. For such an argument is an imstance of the genetic 
fallacy, of confounding the origin of the idea in question with its 
nature. The validity of an idea is not impugned by considerations 
regarding its origin, unless it can be shown that the origin and the 
nature of the idea are identical. But the proposition that the nature 
of the idea of substance is identical with the class of grammatical 
subjects belonging to a given family of languages is tantamount to 
extreme nominalism of the type indicated in my previous citation of 
Carnap (a type which Carnap himself has subsequently abandoned). 
This nominalism conceives all entities as solely linguistic; and apart 
from its untenability because of the fact that language is mainly 
“about” entities which are real in some extra-linguistic sense, it more- 
over paradoxically renders as much support to the term “substance” 
as to any of its rivals, since it is universally employed by a major 
family of languages. 
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No one as yet has proposed that we abandon ordinary English and 
take up Hopi, but it has been suggested that we abandon metaphysics. 
Morris Lazerowitz, who has also spotlighted language as the source 
of the erroneous doctrine of substance, has absolved “ordinary, un- 
philosophical people” of blame.” Accordingly, the metaphysics of 
substance is “. .. produced by a concealed revision of ordinary 
subject-predicate sentences, by a manceuvre with language, and not 
by the subject-predicate form of discourse itself. It is what meta- 
physicians have done with words . . .”** Metaphysicians, in effect, 
stand accused of tampering with the ordinary grammatical structure 
of a sentence and imposing upon the idea of the grammatical subject 
a fictitious subject of attribution inaccessible to knowledge. They 
manufactured a substratum which cannot be known, so that “the 
word ‘substratum’, in the sense of something ‘in which properties 
inhere but which is distinct from them,’ has been given no applica- 
tion.” ‘* Pinning the problem of substance to the substrate and 
dubbing it linguistic, Lazerowitz simultaneously exonerates ordinary 
language and convicts the metaphysicians. Since, however, his 
argument rests on the identification of substance with the Lockean 
substrate, it does not affect the defense of substance as unitary, con- 
tinuant, and independent beings. Indeed, so far as Lazerowitz wants 
to preserve the nouns of ordinary language in their formal role as 
subjects of sentences without doing as the substrate theorists do and 
stripping the entities they denote of all empirical content, he may 
be deemed a proponent of the nucleal idea of substance within the 
limits of linguistic analysis. 

Yet the currency of the claim that ‘“ ‘substance’, in a word, is a 
metaphysical mistake, due to the transference to the world-structure 
of the structure of sentences composed of a subject and a predicate” ' 
has spurred recommendations for remedy. Bertrand Russell has 
proposed a new way of speaking which replaces subject-predicate 
attributions like “this is red” with spatio-temporal descriptions like 
“redness is here,” and which treats adjectives like “red” as names 


“The Structure of Metaphysics (Lon- MInquiry into Meaning and Truth 
= , 4 
Shey nape p. 165. (New York, 1940), pp. 120-22. 
bid., p. 149, 17“The Indestructibility and Im- 
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instead of predicates.‘* This proposal at least equals in whimsey the 
hypothetical suggestion that we abandon English and use Hopi. But 
in addition to its social impracticality, the proposal does not eradicate 
what it is designed to eradicate. Suppose that a pure language of 
spatio-temporal descriptions of qualities is semantically possible. 
Pragmatically it is impossible. For the very use of the language adds 
to the semantical system a nonsemantical entity—the user. The entry 
of the user of a language of spatio-temporal descriptions of qualities 
not only determines the spatio-temporal situation of the system ego- 
centrically relative to the user; but also to be able to use the lan- 
guage, to form the sentences, the user must have at least the unity 
of being a user; he must endure through a time span requisite at 
least to complete his usage, and he must, gua observer in the 
system and describer of its qualities, be independent of the qualities 
he describes. Thus he must be an instance of the nucleal idea of 
substance. 

If this contention that the user of language must be substantial 
is challenged on the grounds that it prejudges the principle under 
question, then proleptically the rejoinder is that otherwise the putative 
nonsubstantiality of the user is prejudged. Hence each side is 
determined independently of the evidence and prior to its considera- 
tion to speak a certain way—the one, we may say, prosubstantialis- 
tically, the other contrasubstantialistically. And a final decision on 
so fundamental an issue can never be settled by empirical studies of 
language alone. Such studies may chasten the rare metaphysician 
in a hurry, but they do not force the ostracism of substance. As Neil 


“ . . ordinary language is a substance 


Wilson has frankly put it: 
language, and . . . there is no real practical possibility of abandon- 
ing this language type. Therefore, if there really is ‘a problem of 
substance,’ then we shall have to get cracking on it.” 


II. Substance and Symbolic Logic 


In a chapter outlining diverse cosmologies, Alfred North White- 
head commented: ‘‘The modern outlook arises from the slow influence 
of Aristotle’s Logic, during a period of two thousand years.” ** The 
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crux of the matter is the close interdependence of general philosophical 
notions with particular logical concepts, of metaphysics and cosmology 
with the logic of subject and predicate, substance and attribute. The 
unfortunate upshot of this substance philosophy is that “. . . it leaves 
out of account the interconnections between things.” »” 

In a similar vein, Ernst Cassirer took issue with the Aristotelian 
logic in Substance and Function. He charged that “. . . it is the 
basic conception of substance to which the purely logical theories 
of Aristotle constantly have reference” *® and that the unhappy con- 
sequence is that the “. . . category of relation especially is forced into a 
dependent and subordinate position . . . relational determinants are 
considered in so far as they can be transformed, by some sort of 
mediation, into properties of a subject or a plurality of subjects.” * 

Evidence in support of the claim that Aristotle’s logic stunted the 
nature and role of relations is found in his treatment of the category 
of relation as a relative term attributing a property of a substance 
such that some other substance possesses a correlative property.” 
A modern exponent of the Aristotelian logic, W. E. Johnson, elaborated 
a highly technical theory in defense of this reduction of relations to 
adjectives of substances. “For logical purposes,” he wrote, “there 
is no fundamental distinction between such a relational predicate and 


an irrational [sic] predicate . . . I hold that it [a relation] can be 
treated as an adjective predicated of the substantive couple ...””* 
Such an adjective is a transitive adjective, one which “. . . when 


analysed exhibits a reference to some substantive other than that 
which it characterises. Thus we may characterise a certain child by 
the adjective ‘liking a certain book,’ or a certain book by the adjective 
‘pleasing a certain child.’”** Johnson proposed a technique of 
constructing substantive-couples and adjective-couples, so that in the 
relational proposition “x is greater than y,” by employing this tech- 
nique, we get the substantive-couple “x to y” and the adjective-couple 


“greater than to less than.” How are the adjective-couple and the 
17 bid. 24Tbid., Part 1, p. 203: 
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substantive-couple related? In the same way a substantive and an 
adjective are related. ‘Thus the relation of substantive-couple to 
adjective-couple is the same as that of an ordinary adjective to an 
ordinary substantive; and just as the latter are united through the 
characterising tie, so are the former . . .” 25 

Now it should be clear that Johnson’s proposal will not do. The 
relation between substantive and adjective—for example, “The rose 
is red” —is expressed by the copula is, which functions as a characteriz- 
ing tie. The substantive-couple “ax to y” and the adjective-couple 
“ereater than to less than,” however, would make obvious nonsense 
if expressed in the same manner. To remove the nonsense Johnson 
substituted “‘is-as” for “is” and contrived the formula “zx to y is-as 
greater than to less than.” “The copula ‘is-as’ marks a statement of 
analogy.” ** Close scrutiny of the formula reveals that the original 
relation between x and y has now exploded into a relation between 
x and y in relation to a relation between the initial relation and its 
correlative. Perhaps to evade such a result Johnson devised the 
coupling tie. “In the phrase ‘x to y’ the word to has been chosen 
to indicate this tie, and hence the effect of the coupling tie is to 
construct a substantive couple.” ?’ Thus Johnson contended that the 
coupling tie is not a relation: “. . . the coupling of terms is not a 
mode of relation . . . for which another mode of relation could be 
substituted; for, if they were uncoupled . .. the unity would be 
destroyed.” ?* But upon examination this contention is discovered 
to be untenable. The couple is a unity. Remove the tie, and it is 
no longer such. Is it a unity by virtue of the tie? No, the tie cannot 
relate, integrate the two; it is not a relation, and only a relation can 
do that. Why, then, retain the tie? Nor does the possible reply that 
the coupling tie holds of all particular relational instances put down 
the question, for this is tantamount to admitting that the coupling 
tie is the form of relation in general. As one critic put it, employing 
Johnson’s very terminology, “The coupling tie is a_ relational 
determinable, with respect to which any specific relation is a relational 
determinate.” *° 

The failure of Johnson’s program to reduce relations to adjectives, 
technically the most elaborate and conceptually the most astute 
attempt, should be sufficient warning to any future exponent of a 
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similar doctrine. Possibly such an attempt is necessarily foredoomed, 
because it confuses a relation with a relational quality or property. 
The distinction between the two has been sharply drawn by 
G. E. Moore: “If A is the father of B, then what you assert of A 
when you say he is so is a relational property—namely, the property 
of being father of B; and it is quite clear that this property is not 
itself a relation, in the same fundamental sense in which the relation 
of fatherhood is so. . .” * 

Upon relations, Whitehead’s “interconnections between things,” 
symbolic logic places supreme value. Because of this emphasis, it is 
often alleged that symbolic logic rejects the concept of substance as 
obsolete. Among logicians has been encouraged an attitude candidly 
expressed by Bertrand Russell: “. . . most of us, nowadays, do not 
accept ‘substance’ as a useful notion.” *’ Nevertheless, just as logic 
cannot reduce relations to adjectives, I submit that logic, despite the 
claims of contemporary symbolic logicians, cannot dispense with 
substance for two sets of reasons. 

In the first place, relations require terms. Otherwise there would 
be nothing for relations to relate; and, as F. H. Bradley has shown 
in a negative dialectic directed at disclosing the unreality of rela- 
tions,” unless relations can relate they are palpably self-contradictory 
and hence unreal. Furthermore, the terms relations relate cannot 
be mere qualities, because qualities are dependent beings; and since 
relations, too, are dependent in the sense that without terms to relate 
they cannot be, substantial entities to support the qualities and the 
relations are necessary. Also, unless there are individual substances 
in which all qualities including relational qualities or propertics 
inhere, there would be no unity between the initial quality and the 
relational quality sequent to its relation to other qualities; for 
such a unity of qualities is derived from the substance, and without 
it the qualities would be pulverized into infinities of unrelatable 
qualities. Relations therefore presuppose substances. 

In the second place, there are relevant to symbolic logic recogniz- 
able substantive factors which no logician can ignore. Consider the 
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proper name, a term which refers, or applies, to a single entity— 
person, place, or thing. It signifies a single entity and is therefore 
a singular term. While Russell has classified abstract nouns like 
“redness” as proper names in that they refer to recurrent yet singular 
entities,** I propose a closer adherence to ordinary usage. By “proper 
name”’ I mean a term which refers to a single entity of the type known 
as a particular or concrete individual—as an identity or unique unity 
of diverse properties, a persistent or continuant identity in time, and 
a being possessing independent existence in some degree. Now, all 
three conditions need not be met in every application of a proper 
name; but in all applications at least one condition is met. 
Examples of proper names are the words “Bulganin” and “Russia” 
in the proposition “Bulganin rules Russia,’ expressed symbolically 
thus: (az) (ay) [(Ra,y).(w=m)-(y=2.)], where the backward 
epsilon ‘‘q” stands for the existential quantifier “there exists. . .”; 
“x” and “y” for variables for which values satisfying the quantifiers 
~ and the predicates can be substituted; “.” for logical conjunction 
“and”; the equality-sign “=” for “is identical with ...”; “R” 
for the relational predicate “rules”; “x,” for “Bulganin”; and “zx,” 
for “Russia.” Although Bulganin and Russia belong to ontologically 
different kinds of entity and although this radical difference is blurred 
by the fact that symbolization treats them alike, the employment of 
arguments with subscript numerals evinces the further radical onto- 
logical difference between such arguments on the one hand and 
predicates and quantifiers on the other. Even the employment 
of a less cumbersome technique of symbolization, as proposed by 
W. V. O. Quine,** does not alter the ontology of the situation. For 
whereas this technique eliminates subscript numerals and employs 
free variables, so that instead of the formula above we get Ra,y (a as 
Bulganin, y as Russia), still, it is important to note that here there 
is a prelogical interpretation of the free variables limiting their applica- 
tion to single objects; that is, particular or concrete individuals. 
Thus Quine’s treatment of the proper name presupposes a pre- 
logical step to correlate the name with an actual existent entity. This 
prelogical interpretation is avowedly ontological, denying that it is 
possible to remain ontologically neutral once a logical system is inter- 
preted, since the construal of variables as having entities of any kind 
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as values is tantamount to the acknowledgment of such entities as 
existent. And the ontology is outspokenly nominalistic. It counte- 
nances no entities but individuals. Quine writes: 


One may admit that there are red houses, roses, and sunsets, but 
deny, except as a popular and misleading manner of speaking, 
that they have anything in common. The words “houses”, 
“roses”, and “sunsets” are true of sundry individual entities 
which are houses and roses and sunsets, and the word “red”’ or 
“red object” is true of each of sundry individual entities which 
are red houses, red roses, red sunsets; but there is not, in addi- 
tion, any entity whatever individual or otherwise, which is 
named by the word “redness”, nor, for that matter, by the 
word “househood”’, ‘“‘rosehood’”’, “‘sunsethood.” *° 


Prima facie it would be easy to identify the nominalistic individual 
with the nucleal idea of substance defended in this essay, for what 
is substance if it is not individual? But such an identification cannot 
be made; and the reason, I submit, is that the proponents of the 
new nominalism, despite their elaborate logical machinery, have never 
fashioned an acceptable definition of what an individual is. In The 
Structure of Appearance, for example, Nelson Goodman undertakes a 
nominalistic essay to construct a system which interrelates predicates 
holding solely of individuals; yet when he confronts the concept of 
the individual, he deprives the individual of those signs which would 
normally be indicators of individuality. He writes: “. . . an indi- 
vidual may be divisible into any number of parts; for individuality 
does not depend upon indivisibility. Nor does it depend on homo- 
geneity, continuity, compactness, or regularity.” ** What intrinsically 
is an individual? “An individual is simply a segment of the world 
of experience, and its boundaries may be complex to any degree.” *” 
By conceding indeterminate variability to the character of individuals, 
Goodman perceives that the ultimate principle upon which his 
nominalism depends cannot be sharply distinguished so long as classes 
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are denied, so that “. . . if no classes or other nonindividuals are 
recognized, there is nothing to distinguish individuals from.” * 
“. .. in a nominalistic system, ‘(is an) individual’ is a universal 
predicate and so of little use.” *° 

Possibly my contention that the new nominalism, despite its 
emphasis on individuals, lacks an acceptable concept of individuals 
may be put aside by the rejoinder that I am imposing a demand which 
it need not and cannot meet. The demand is to state what individuals 
are, to define individuality; and this it cannot do since such a 
definition would readmit a universal—namely, the universal of indi- 
viduality. But waiving considerations whether discussion of indi- 
viduality constitutes discussion of a universal, such a rejoinder is 
certainly unconvincing, because unless knowledge of what individuals 
are is possible, it makes little sense, as Goodman apparently realizes 
without recognizing the upshot, to insist that all entities are individ- 
uals. Still, the new nominalist may reply that for logical purposes 
it is sufficient to admit only entities of an individual sort like those 
mentioned in the citation from Quine—houses, roses, sunsets, 
indiscriminately—and to halt inquiry short of any further investigation 
into what they are. Such a reply would leave the ontological question 
undecided. The term “individual” becomes a mask for a multitude of 
ontologically different entities—some abstract, others concrete, some 
universal, and others particular.*® Thus the nominalism is a strange 
one, founded upon either a realistic or a particularistic concept of 
individuals—realistic if its basic units are taken to be nonconcrete 
qualitative elements (qualia), and particularistic if its basic units 
are taken to be spatially or temporally bounded particulars (events) .** 
The ontological question, however, cannot be suspended in this 
manner; for while it is permissible to halt inquiry in certain direc- 
tions for purposes of a specialized investigation, philosophy must 
always be ready to push on. The nominalists deserve much credit 
for the current re-examination of the ontological foundations of 
logic; but their ontology is sketchy and wobbly, because ontology 
is not exhausted in reflections on logic alone; and to admit it into 
a discussion of logical issues is to allow entry to other crucial ques- 
tions. To assert that to be is to be the value of a variable and that 
the values of variables are individuals in an ontological sense is to 
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permit that these ontological individuals may be examined and found 
to be substances consonant with the nucleal idea of substance. The 
nominalistic program in symbolic logic allows an opening for the 
reinstatement of substance, although in all probability the repercus- 
sions of the return of substance will radically alter the aspect of 
this nominalism, converting it into a moderate neo-Aristotelian 
realism. 

It has been my intention to deny the claim that symbolic logic, 
emphasizing relations rather than logical subjects, has thereby suc- 
ceeded in discarding substance. I have argued that, on the contrary, 
relations dialectically presuppose substances and that, moreover, even 
within the formalized language of symbolic logic, recalcitrant sub- 
stantive factors remain. Accordingly, I have sought to concentrate 
on the status of proper names in symbolic logic. I have maintained 
that Quine’s treatment of proper names is linked with a nominalistic 
thesis concerning the foundations of logic; and, considering this 
nominalism as it has been developed by Goodman, I have suggested 
that, regardless of its lack of a satisfactory concept of individuals, it 
has opened the way for investigations which may mark the total and 
explicit return of substance. As the starting point of the present 
discussion of substantive factors in symbolic logic is the proper name, 
an approach vis-a-vis descriptions is in order, since logicians have 
sometimes held that proper names are replaceable by descriptions. 
Because of the linguistic advantage in having all singular terms of 
one type, even a self-styled nominalist like Quine has embraced the 
procedure.*” 

The substitution of descriptions for proper names renders the 
proper name “Socrates” thus: (iv) (# was a philosopher. drank 
hemlock), where the inverted iota is the description sign meaning 
“the.” Obviously the description must be indefinitely augmented, 
involving all the predicates necessary to complete the description of 
Socrates. Ultimately the total list of such predicates is conceived 
to be identical wiih Socrates. This procedure, which underscores 
the primacy of predicates, tends to equate the concrete individual 
Socrates with a congeries of attributes. If the attributes are partic- 
ulars, then each predicate in the description is a proper name; and 
there is no principle governing the inclusion of the particulars in one 
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collection. If the attributes are universals, then it implies the highly 
dubious ontological thesis that a list of universal properties can really 
exhaust an individual being. Furthermore, the replacement of proper 
names by descriptions is entangled in the logical difficulty that into 
these descriptions inevitably enter proper names. For example, the 
description of the formula above augmented indefinitely would 
include “x lived in Athens.” The elimination of these proper names 
demands new descriptions which in turn introduce still other proper 
names. The regress is infinite unless halted by the admission of 
irreplaceable proper names. 


The issue is additionally complicated by the presence of the iota- 
operator (1-—), which supports the suspicion that ineradicable sub- 
stantive elements lurk in symbolic logic, since it indicates that there 
is one entity and but one entity which the description designates. 
But as in the case of numeral-subscript arguments, so in the case 
of the iota-operator, means have been contrived for its elimination. 
Consider, for example, the description “the author of Waverley” sym- 
bolized thus: (ix) (Az,y) (y means Waverley). Here “A” stands for 
the relation “author of,” while the iota-operator makes explicit that 
the descriptive phrase designates one and only one entity. The iota- 
operator can be abandoned if, and only if, the application of the 
description to one and only one entity can be assured by some other 
device. Quine has contrived such a device by substituting the 
existential quantifier for the iota-operator and appending an identity 
statement between two arguments, one of which is bound by the 
existential quantifier and the other of which is a free variable 
employed in the same manner as free variables substituted for proper 
names, so that instead of the preceding formula the following is given: 
(qw) (x2) (Az,y-y=w). Prominent in this formulation are the 
identity-sign and the existential quantifier. Here the identity-sign 
is patently a linguistic principle, inserted between two differing terms 
naming the same object. But its successful functioning depends upon 
adherence to Quine’s theory of naming. Thus the introduction of 
the identity statement in the symbolization of description, whereby 
the iota-operator is eliminated and an existential quantifier binding 
an argument explicitly identified with a free variable is employed, 
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presupposes the prelogical interpretation that it applies to one and 
but one object. 

The symbolic logician is therefore compelled to face up to the 
substantival character of the proper name. He may proceed according 
to Quine and the new nominalists and so allow the possibility of 
substance at the outset by confining the proper name to situations in 
which it is correlated with a certain entity which may be substantial. 
Or he may proceed te reduce proper names to descriptions, so that 
the iota-operator designates a substantival factor and the issue is 
merely postponed to another level. Or he may eliminate the iota- 
operator by adhering to Quine’s theory of naming, in which case the 
possibility of substance is again admitted. Thus it should be transparent 
that symbolic logic alone does not exclude substance, and the claim 
that it rejects substance can be dismissed. 


Ill. Conclusions 


In this paper I have examined the current gravamen against sub- 
stance from the standpoint of linguistics and symbolic logic. Defend- 
ing the nucleal idea of substance as unitary, continuant, and indepen- 
dent entity, consonant with Aristotle’s concept of first substance, I 
have maintained, first, that linguistics cannot decide the issue against 
substance since (a) the relationship between language and philosophy 
is never clear as to whether language determines philosophy or con- 
versely or mutually; (b) the allegation that, if the origin of the 
idea of substance can be traced to language, its nature is linguistic 
is an instance of the genetic fallacy, or it presupposes an extreme and 
untenable nominalism which equates all beings with words; (c) the 
argument is sometimes levelled against a non-Aristotelian conception 
of substance, for example, Locke’s substrate, and so does not affect 
the nucleal idea of substance; and (d) the proposal to construct 
language devoid of substantival terms is pragmatically impossible be- 
cause with the introduction of a user a substantial entity re-enters the 
language system. I have maintained, secondly, that symbolic logic 
has not eliminated substance since (a) the allowance for relations in 
logic does not rule out substances, and, indeed, dialectically relations 
presuppose substances; (b) symbolic logic employs substantival terms 
like proper names, and when it attempts to replace them in its sym- 
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bolic formulas, then it must resort to other such substantival terms 
like the iota-operator; and (c) the resurgence of nominalism within 
the philosophy of symbolic logic, once an adequate conception of the 


individual is formulated, opens the way for the recognized reinstaura- 
tion of substance. 
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Owing, doubtless, to the bifurcated influence of contemporary 
thought, which is engaged on the one hand in bloodless analysis 
and on the other in an impassioned, voluntaristic emphasis on the 
nonintellectual, Thomists have of late been talking a great deal about 
_connatural knowledge. Indeed, in the encyclical Humani Generis, 
Pope Pius XII has seen in connatural knowledge a refutation of the 
claim that Scholastic thought does not pay sufficient attention to the 
role appetite plays in knowledge. 


Never has Christian philosophy denied the usefulness and efficacy 
of good dispositions of soul for perceiving and embracing moral 
and religious truths. In fact, it has always taught that the lack 
of these dispositions of good will can be the reason why the 
intellect, influenced by the passions and evil inclinations, can 
be so obscured that it cannot see clearly. Indeed St. Thomas 
holds that the intellect can in some way perceive higher goods 
of the moral order, whether natural or supernatural, inasmuch 
as it experiences a certain “connaturality” with these goods, 
whether this “connaturality” be purely natural or the result 
of grace; and it is clear how much even this somewhat 
obscure perception can help the reason in its investigations.’ 


In what follows, we will first examine the meaning of connatural 
knowledge in the moral order and then St. Thomas’s use of the term 
“connatural” in other contexts. Then we will try to see why, if 
the notion of affective connaturality is to be extended to the realm of 
art, one must distinguish between the habit of art and poetic knowl- 
edge, as Maritain has done. 
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1. Judgment and Connaturality 


In the three texts of St. Thomas Aquinas most often referred to 
when the question of connatural knowledge arises, we find him talking 
about judgment as the act of the wise man. There are two kinds of 
wisdom and consequently two kinds of judgment. With regard to 
what is to be done, there are two judgments which are relevant. The 
one is that which can be given by one who possesses moral science; 
such a man can judge about virtuous acts even if he himself does not 
possess virtue. Of this man, we would say that he has a cognitive grasp 
ot ethical matters and judges per modum cognitionis. Another type 
of judgment in moral matters is that made by the virtuous man who 
may or may not have learned moral science. When he judges what 
is to be done, he is involved in a more than cognitive way, since he 
is inclined toward what ought to be done by the virtues he possesses. 
His judgment, accordingly, is one per modum inclinationis.* 

It is this second kind of judgment that St. Thomas, in another text,* 
calls a judgment which is based on a connaturality with the things 
which are to be judged. The first kind of judgment, that per modum 
cognitionis, is correct because of a perfect use of reason. The rectitude 
of the judgment based on connaturality is due to something other 
than intellect. It must be kept in mind that the act of judging is 
always an act of intellect;* it is not that something other than the 


1A. C. Cotter, s.s., The Encyclical 
“Humani Generis,” with a Commentary 
(Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press, 
1951), Par. 34, pp. 37-39. 

2Dicendum quod cum iudicium ad 
sapientiam pertineat, secundum dupli- 
cem modum iudicandi, dupliciter sapien- 
tia accipitur. Contingit enim aliquem 
iudicare uno modo per modum 
inclinationis, sicut qui habet habitum 
virtutis, recte iudicat de his quae sunt 
secundum virtutem agenda, inquantum 
ad illa inclinatur; unde et in X Ethic. 
dicitur quod virtuosus est mensura et 
regula humanorum actuum. Alio modo 
per modum cognilionis, sicut aliquis 
instructus in  scientia morali posset 
iudicare de actibus virtutis, etiam si 
virtutem non _ haberet” (St. Thomas 
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est sapientia importat quamdam recti- 
tudinem iudicii secundum rationes divi- 
nas. Rectitudo autem iudicii potest 
contingere dupliciter: uno modo, secun- 
dum perfectum usum_ rationis;  alio 
modo, propter connaturalitatem quam- 
dam ad ea de quibus iam est iudican- 
dum. Sicut de his quae ad castitatem 
pertinent, per rationis inquisitionem 
recte iudicat ille qui didicit scientiam 
moralem; sed per quamdam connatu- 
ralitatem ad ipsa recte iudicat de eis ille 
qui habet habitum castitatis” (ibid., 1- 
m, q. 45, a. 2). 
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intellect makes the judgment when connaturality is spoken of, but that 
the rectitude of the intellect’s judgment must be due to something 
outside the intellect itself. 

The emphasis in the above-mentioned texts is on practical wisdom, 
and what is alluded to as connaturality is brought out quite clearly 
by St. Thomas in his analyses of the judgment of prudence which is 
sapientia viro.’ Prudence is an intellectual virtue, recta ratio agibi- 
lium. Unlike science, prudence is concerned with contingent and 
variable things in their very contingency and variability, with what 
ought to be done here and now in these particular circumstances. 
The prudential syllogism has for its major a rather universal proposi- 
tion, one grasped in a purely cognitive way, intra limites intellectus;* 
for example, the goods of another ought to be returned. What 
prudence must do is see particular circumstances in the light of this 
common principle. The common principles which serve as the major 
of prudential syllogisms may be drawn from the diligent inquisition 
of moral science or may: be something absolutely of natural law. 
However it is had, what is of present interest in the reasoning of 
prudence is the minor. How will prudence judge in this particular 
case when it is a question, say, of this borrowed book, whose per- 
manent possession would be a great good? One can accept the 
universal statement that what belongs to another should be returned; 
in an ethics class one may find it relatively easy, within the confines 
of a fictive case, to apply the principles to “particular” circumstances. 
But now, here and now, what is the person’s judgment about return- 
ing this borrowed book? He is involved in the judgment of the here 
and now, and the history of his past actions enters into the reckoning, 
the kind of person he is. Qualis unusquisque est, talis finis ei videtur.’ 
The judgment of the particular circumstances, the minor of the 
operative syllogism, depends for its rectitude on the appetitive condi- 
tion of the person who is to act. The judgment is extra limites 
intellectus in the sense that the appetite influences the judgment of 
reason. What is required here and now is not theoretical truth but 
the practical truth which is goodness. 

The truth of the speculative intellect is quite in keeping with the 
movement of the intellect relatively to things. The intellect is said 
to be true insofar as it is in conformity with reality, and the properly 
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cognitive mode consists in the assimilation of things to the intellect. 
The intellect receives things, not in the manner in which they exist 
in themselves, but rather in its own immaterial mode. In order for 
a material thing to be known intellectually it must be separated from 
the mode belonging to it as it exists; that is, from its materiality 
and consequent singularity. Intellectual knowledge is abstractive, 
immaterial, universal. Appetite, on the other hand, tends towards 
things as they are in themselves. We love things for what they are 
and as they are in themselves. For this reason we could say that 
the mode of appetite is more existential than that of intellect.° Now, 
something of this conformity with things as they are in themselves, 
of this existential mode, is present in the notion of the practical truth 
of the prudential judgment. 


Prudence is an intellectual virtue, but a virtue of the practical 
intellect which seeks knowledge in order to operate. Since prudence 
is concerned with human affairs, it is to the end of man that it directs 
individual actions; as is always the case when something is to be 
done, the end is the principle.*® The end of man is something which 
is given, for it follows on the nature of man. 


which is known naturally.” 


This end is something 
The considerations of prudence, its 


°Cf.: “Tertius modus habendi est, 12°Rt ideo ad prudentiam, quae est 
quod doctus est ista quae dixit ex recta ratio agibilium, requiritur quod 
quadam inspiratione diviniore, quam homo sit bene dispositus circa fines; 
communiter fit multis; non solum quod quidem est per appetitum rectum. 


discens, sed et patiens divina, idest non Et ideo ad prudentiam requiritur mora- 


solum divinorum scientiam in intellectu 
accipiens, sed etiam diligendo, eis uni- 
tum est per affectum. Passio enim magis 
ad appetitum quam ad _ cognitionem 
pertinere videtur, quia cognita sunt in 
cognoscente secundum modum_ cog- 
noscentis et non secundum modum 
rerum cognitarum, sed appetitus movet 
ad res, secundum modum quo in seipsis 
sunt, et sic ad ipsas res quodammodo 
afficitur. Sicut autem aliquis virtuosus, 
ex habitu virtutis quam habet in affectu, 
perficitur ad recte iudicandum de _ his 
quae ad virtutem illam pertinent, ita 
qui afficitur ad divina, accipit divinitus 
rectum iudicium de rebus divinis” (St. 
Thomas, In de _ Divinis Nominibus, 
cap. 2, lect. 4). 
10Cf. Aristotle Ethics 1151al6. 
11St. Thomas, ST, u-n, q. 47, a. 6. 
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lis virtus, per quam fit appetitus rectus” 
(ibid., 1-11, gq. 57, a. 4). 

18“Veritas autem intellectus practici 
accipitur. per conformitatem ad appeti- 
tum rectum. Quae quidem conformitas 
in necessariis locum non habet, quae 
voluntate non fiunt; sed solum in con- 
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fit mentio, intantum sunt species pru- 
dentiae, inquantum non in_ ratione 
sola consistunt, sed habent aliquid in 
appetitu. Inquantum enim sunt in sola 
ratione, dicuntur quaedam _ scientiae 
practicae, scilicet ethica, oeconomica et 
politica” (St. Thomas, In VI Ethicorum, 
lect. 7 [No. 1200]). 


judgments and its command, must presuppose this end and the 
rectification of appetite relatively to this end. 


Consequently, it is requisite for prudence, which is right reason 
about things to be done, that man be well disposed with regard 
to ends; and this depends on the rectitude of his appetite. There- 
fore, for prudence there is need of moral virtue, which rectifies 
the appetite.” 


It is because the intellect cannot conform to the particularity and 
contingency of singulars that the judgment of prudence cannot be 
true with speculative truth. But it is precisely singulars which must 
be judged when it is a quesiion of commanding an action here and 
now. From the point of view of cognition, only opinion could be 
had about singular contingents as singular and contingent. And yet 
I must make the right decision. The rectitude of my judgment, 
- accordingly, must depend upon something other than intellect. 


On the other hand, the truth of the practical intellect depends 
on conformity with right appetite. This conformity has no place 
in necessary matters, which are not effected by the human will, 
but only in contingent matters which can be effected by us. . .** 


The truth of the prudential judgment depends upon rectified appetite, 
appetite determined to the end or good. And since appetite, as we 
mentioned above, moves towards things as they are in themselves, 
as they exist, appetite assimilates one to what is desired; one becomes 
like what one loves, is connatural with it. It is precisely this con- 
naturality which is characteristic of appetite that makes the prudential 
judgment, which depends upon appetite, a judgment by connaturality 
or inclination. Moral science, because its consideration of agibilia 
does not entail appetite,"* judges per modum cognitionis. It is pre- 
cisely the influence of appetite on the prudential judgment of agibilia 
which makes this judgment one per connaturalitatem. 
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2. Virtue and Appetite 


The judgment through connaturality, as it figures in the texts 
cited, is such because of a special dependence on appetite. Why is 
it that the influence of appetite on the object of intellect makes the 
judgment connatural? If this is not answered, we shall encounter 
great difficulties when we find St. Thomas speaking of the habit of 
principles as proceeding per modum naturae. An even greater dif- 
ficulty arises when we read that the habitus of geometry induces a 
kind of connaturality with the geometrical. If we speak of con- 
naturality in these last two cases, we are clearly not speaking of 
affective knowledge. It is therefore imperative that we examine the 
scope of the term “connatural” in St. Thomas if we are to avoid 
calling the most perfectly scientific knowledge affective. 

In Aristotle’s Ethics,*> one reads that moral virtue is more certain 
The reason given is that moral virtue inclines in the 
same way as nature does; that is, by determining the appetite to 
one object. Virtue is generated by accustoming the appetite to a 
certain mode of operation by repeated acts; this custom becomes a 
second nature which determines the appetite to one object.** Far from 
settling anything, this raises a series of questions. The intellect, too, 
is the subject of habits, of second natures; and because of these, the 
intellect is determined to one. 


than science. 


Is not “determination to one’ what 
distinguishes science from opinion? 

First of all, we must ask what meaning of certitude is at play in 
the remark that moral virtue is more certain than art or science. This 


Ethics 1106b10. Cf.: “Sed virtus 
est certior omni arte, et etiam melior, 
sicut et natura. Virtus enim moralis 
agit inclinando determinate ad unum 
sicut et natura. Nam consuetudo in 
naturam vertilur. Operatio autem artis 
est secundum rationem, quae se habet 


natio ad actum proprie convenit appeti- 
tivae virtuti, cuius est movere omnes 
potentias ad agendum” (ibid.). 
17bid., u-1, q. 4, a. 8. 
2°De- Vers iq. cla, ale yada a 
218t. Thomas, De Malo, q. 6, a. 1. 
22St. Thomas, In II Physicorum, lect. 


ad diversa. Unde certior est virtus quam 
ars, sicut et natura” (In II Ethic., lect. 
6) [No» 9315))5 Vt) St) “Bhomas, De 
Veritate, gq: 10; a. 10; ad 9: 

16St. Thomas, De Virt. in Com., a. 9. 

17“Dicitur autem virtus moralis a 
more, secundum quod mos _ significat 
quamdam inclinationem naturalem, vel 
quasi naturalem, ad aliquid agendum” 
CSU ei-In, = q.c 58, asad’). 

*8“Manifestum est autem quod incli- 
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13 (ed. Pirotta, No. 503). 

23S8t. Thomas, In IX Metaphysicorum, 
lect. 2 (Nos. 1789-93). An examination 
of the difference between intellect and 
will considered ad opposita can be seen 
in “A Note on the Kierkegaardian 
Kither/Or,” Laval théologique et philo- 
sophique, vin, No. 2 (1952), 230-42. 

24Cf. St. Thomas, De Caritate, a. 6, 
ad 8. 


is a puzzling phrase because certitude is something we should tend 
to restrict to reason and science. Moral is derived from the Latin 
mos, which has a twofold signification. Sometimes it signifies custom; 
sometimes it signifies a natural or quasi-natural inclination to do 
something. “Now moral virtue is so called from mos in the sense of 
a natural or quasi-natural inclination to do some particular action.” !” 
This second meaning of mos is, of course, close to the first, for 
custom is a second nature and gives an inclination similar to that 
of nature. What is more, the inclination spoken of belongs most 
properly to appetite.** With regard to certitude, it is well to recall 
the distinction St. Thomas makes between certitude simpliciter and 
certitude secundum quid. The first, absolute certitude, is taken from 
the cause of the certitude; certitude in this sense has degrees insofar 
as its causes are more or less determined. Certitude secundum quid 
is that taken from the part of the subject, and in this sense that is 
most certain which is most perfectly proportioned to the intellect.'® 
This distinction is reducible to another St. Thomas makes, that be- 
tween the motive for adhering to a truth and the evidence of the 
truth. Evidence gives certitude secundum quid.” 


What seems to emerge, then, is this: Moral virtue is said to be more 
certain than art and science because it gives a more perfect determina- 
tion to one. Why is this? It is nature in the sense given in Aristotle’s 
Physics which is first of all a principle of determination to one.** 
And, in the Physics, nature, which always operates in one way, is 
distinguished from the principle of rational acts.” Reason is said 
to be ad opposita and not ad unum,” even when it is the subject of 
habits. For example, the physician in knowing health knows its 
opposite, sickness. The explanation of the ad opposita is based on a 
difference between intellect and will already mentioned and indicates 
why will better saves the ratio naturae. It is because intellect receives 
things in its own mode that oppositions in things do not preclude 
intellect’s possessing opposites. Appetite, on the other hand, relates 
to things as they exist, and in existence the presence of one thing eo 
ipso excludes its opposite. Thus appetite is more ad unum.” A further 
indication that will is more like nature than is intellect is found in 
the fact that the former moves as an efficient cause and the latter 
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as a formal cause.”? That nature is an efficient cause is seen in its 


ratio propria.*® 

What we have already seen in the analogy of the name nature 
can also be seen by an analysis of the analogous name virtue. The 
definition of virtue given by Aristotle in the second book of the 
Ethics?’ is “that which makes the one having it good and renders 
his operation good.” Given the recurrence of “good” in the defini- 
tion, as well as the fact that good is the object of appetite, it is dif- 
ficult to see how we can speak of intellectual virtues. In addressing 
himself to the difficulty, St. Thomas points out that the reference to the 
good required for virtue can be either formal or material.** A potency 
is formally related to the good when it bears on it precisely as good, 
something only appetite can do. A power can be related to the good 
materially when it bears on a good but not under the formality of good- 
ness. Thus, those habits which have appetite as their subject, or 
which depend on appetite, are most properly virtues. Those habits, on 
the other hand, which are neither in appetite nor dependent upon it, 
can refer materially to the good and be, in a certain sense, virtues. 
With this as background, St. Thomas goes on to discuss intellectual 
virtues. 


25Cf. St. Thomas, ST, 1-, q. 9, a. 1,  obiecli: quia ex imperio voluntatis in 


ad 3. determinatum creditum intellectus as- 

26St. Thomas, In I Phys., lect. 1  sentit; sicut et in determinatum medium 
(No. 294). Cf. In V Metaphys., lect. 5 a ratione, concupiscibilis per temperan- 
(No. 810). tiam tendit” (De Virt. in Com., a. 7). 


27Ethics mw. 5. 

25 CE-mDe Vari: in Cont, aa 70 

2%Nicitur enim aliquis intelligens vel 
sciens secundum quod eius_ intellectus 
perfectus est ad cognoscendum verum; 
quod quidem est bonum intellectus. Et 
licet istud verum possit esse volitum, 
prout homo vult intelligere verum; non 
famen quantum ad hoc perficiuntur 
habitus praedicti. Non enim ex hoc 
quod homo habet scientiam, efficitur 
volens considerare verum, sed solum- 
modo potens; unde et ipsa veri con- 
sideratio non est scientia inquantum est 
volita, sed secundum quod directe tendit 
in objectum” (ibid.). 

cus per quamdam_ electionem 
voluntarie declinans in unam partem 
magis quam in aliam” (ST, u-u, q. 1, 
a. 4). 

*1“Unde voluntas imperat intellectui, 
credendo, non solum ad actum exequen- 
dum, sed quantum ad determinationem 
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32“Respondetur enim voluntatem non 
addere aliquid objecto ex parte veritatis 
ut possit sufficienter movere quod alias 
de se non poterat, sed addere aliquid 
ex parte convenientiae, quia in quod 
movet voluntas repraesentatur ut con- 
veniens ipsi voluntati, et ex hoc movetur 
intellectus ad assentiendum illi non 
quia visum sed quia placens et con- 
veniens. Unde licet objectum obscure 
propositum non sit sufficiens ad moven- 
dum convincendo et necessitando intel- 
lectum, est tamen sufficiens ad moven- 
dum ad assensum voluntarium: voluntas 
movendo intellectum reddit illum dis- 
positum ut sit mobilis ab illo objecto, 
obscuro quoad_ veritatem, apparente 
autem quoad convenientiam et compla- 
centiam (saepe enim nobis placent res 
cognitae in confuso et in obscuro)” 
(Curs. Theol., In UamllIae, De Fide, 
Disp. 3, vir [Collectio Lavallensis, p. 203, 
No. 758]). 


Both the speculative and practical intellect can be perfected by 
habits in two ways: first, absolutely and as such, insofar as their acts 
precede will and move it in the line of formal causality; secondly, 
insofar as their acts follow on appetite as commanded and elicited 
by it. Habits generated by acts of the first kind are less properly 
virtues, since they do not bear on the good formally as such. Inéellectus, 
science, wisdom, and art are virtues in this sense.2? These habits 
only render the subject capable of operating in a certain fashion; 
there is no disposition of appetite relative to the good which is 
consequent on the possession of these habits. In the classical phrase, 
they make one potens but not volens. 

Those habits of the speculative and practical intellect which follow 
on the will are more truly virtues, for by them one is made not only 
capable of acting correctly but also willing to. St. Thomas shows 
what he means by analyzing faith and prudence. i 

By faith, the intellect operates per modum naturae, and intellect is 
not moved by its proper object as in the case of science. Rather, in 
faith, one assents “through a choice of the will turning to one side 
rather than the other.’ *® Will enters into the very specification of 
the object of faith, and not merely in the line of efficient causality. 
John of St. Thomas has written some very illuminating pages on 
the role the will plays in the assent of faith. The will, he says, can 
add nothing to the apprehension of the object, to its evidence; but 
it can render it pleasing. Moved by the will (under the influence of 
grace, of course) determining its object, the intellect assents to the 
truths of faith because they are pleasing.**? Nemo credit, nisi volens. 

Prudence, a virtue of the practical intellect, does not depend upon 
the will for the determination of its object but only for its end. Given 
the will’s ordination to the end of man, prudence seeks the means of 
attaining this end. We have already seen its dependence on moral 
virtue in making its judgment. 

An indication of the difference between faith and prudence on the 
one hand and intellectus, science, wisdom, and art on the other can 
be seen in the fact that a man does not lose the habit of science by 
not knowing certain truths which pertain to that habit. In the case 
of faith, however, while faith remains, one cannot believe anything 
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contrary to faith. The reason given is that science inclines per modum 
rationis, whereas faith inclines per modum naturae.* 

These different habits participate in the ratio virtutis, then, in this 
order: first, moral virtues; then such intellectual habits as faith and 
prudence; and finally and least properly, intellectus, science, wisdom, 
and art. So, too, with regard to the way in which they imitate nature 
and incline per modum naturae. The same order obtains. Appetite 
takes priority over intellect in imitating nature; and habits which 
have appetite as subject or which depend in a special way upon 
appetite will incline per modum naturae more properly than purely 
intellectual habits. 

In the light of this, it should no longer surprise us to find St. Tho- 
mas using the notion of connaturality in speaking of knowledge 
which is in no way affective. Connatural means “in accord with 
nature’; and since nature means many things, so too will connatural. 
Thus in speaking of geometry, St. Thomas says that, once one possesses 
the science, its objects become as it were connatural to the intellect.** 
One might object that St. Thomas is here placing under connaturality 
what he elsewhere divides against it. Such an objection assumes 
that connatural has only one meaning for St. Thomas; 
affective knowledge. 


namely, 
It is because the habit of geometry is a second 
nature that its objects become connatural to intellect. One must 
simply avoid identifying connaturality in such a context with the 
meaning that the same term has in the texts we discussed at the 
beginning of this paper. And, of course, it is knowledge through 
affective connaturality that most Thomists have in mind when they 
speak of connaturality. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of knowledge by affective 


connaturality with the object? In the practical order, we can see 


88... dicendum quod _ habitus coniungunt sermones quos ore proferunt 


scientiae inclinat ad scibilia per modum 
rationis. Ideo potest habens habitum 
scientiae aliqua ignorare quae ad_habi- 
tum illum pertinent. Sed habitus fidei 
cum non rationi innitatur, inclinat per 
modum naturae, sicut et habitus mora- 
lium et sicut habitus principiorum; et 
ideo quamdiu manet, nihil contra 
fidem credit” (St. Thomas, In III Sen- 
tentiarum, d. 23, q. 3, a. 3, sol. 2, 
ad 2). Cf. ST, u-u, q. 1, a. 4, ad 3. 
°4Cf.: “Secundum exemplum est de 
pueris quando primo addiscunt, qui 
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sed nondum eos sciunt, ita scilicet quod 
mente intelligant. Ad hoc enim requi- 
ritur quod illa quae homo audit fiant ei 
quasi connaturalia, propter perfectam 
impressionem ipsorum in_ intellectum: 
ad quod homo indiget tempore in quo 
intellectus per miultiplices meditationes 
firmetur in eo quod accepit” (In VII 
Ethic., lect. 3 [No. 1844]). 

35St. Thomas, In Boethii De Trin., 
(ed. Calcaterra), lect. 1, q. 1, a. 1. 

86Cf. St. Thomas, In II Metaphys., 
lect. 5. 


that, for better or worse, the condition of appetite exercises a decisive 
role in the operative syllogism. Qualis unusquisque est, talis finis ei 
videtur. In the theoretical order, custom, connaturality, reason led 
by appetite, is indispensable at the outset of the intellectual life— 
and an abiding danger as well. At first, one asents to the truth quia 
placens cr because he believes in his master.** In either case, appetite 
enters into the very specification of the object of intellect. But the 
intellect should eventually proceed per modum rationis and assent 
because of the evidence of the object proposed. The danger of custom 
in the intellectual life is pointed out by Aristotle at the end of the 
second book of the Metaphysics.** One may want the poets cited as 
authorities or he may want a mathematical procedure in metaphysics 
because he finds these familiar and pleasing. 

When things are beyond the comprehension of our intellects, 
affective connaturality assumes a new and awesome importance. We 
have seen in the remarks of St. Thomas and John of St. Thomas the 
‘role which the will plays in the assent of faith. The evidence of its 
proper object being insufficient to bring about the assent of intellect, 
the will moved by grace prompts assent. This assent is not absurd, 
as Kierkegaard thought, for the intellect could not assent in this 
fashion to something which contradicts what it knows with certitude. 
So, too, in the gift of wisdom, the influence of the will perfected by 
charity proportions divine things to the intellect, makes it connatural 
with them, so that one judges sapientially, referring everything to God. 


3. The Virtue of Art 


Our analysis of texts has indicated somewhat precisely the role the 
will plays in connatural knowledge. We will now go on to see why 
the notion of judgment by affective connaturality or inclination does 
not apply to the habit of art. 

A virtue, we have seen, is a quality which makes the one having 
it good and renders his operation good; or, as it is also expressed, 
that which gives not only the ability, but also the inclination to act 
well. It is the central position of good as the object of virtue which 
led St. Thomas to distinguish between virtues properly so called and 
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those habits which are less properly virtues. There is no question 
here of judging their respective worth, dignity, or desirability. 
Rather, it is a matter of unequal participation in the ratio virtutis. 
In analogous names, that which most properly saves the ratio nominis 
is not always the most perfect in re.*” Now, since the good enters in 
a very special way into the ratio signified by the name virtue, and 
since goodness is the proper object of appetite, those habits will most 
properly be called virtues which have appetite as their subject or 
which depend in a special way upon appetite. The intellectual virtues 
of faith and prudence were seen to depend upon appetite as preceding 
the proper act of reason, and thus they were said to be properly virtues. 
Of the acquired virtues, intellectus, science, wisdom, habits of the 
speculative intellect, and art, a habit of the practical intellect, were 
said to be least properly virtues. The will can move these virtues 
as an efficient cause insofar as their objects are included under the 
common notion of the good; but these four habits are of themselves 
only materially related to the good.** 

What is of interest here, of course, is that art is aligned with the 
habits of the speculative intellect rather than with prudence when 
it is a question of how art saves the ratio virtutis.** Art does not make 
the one possessing it a good man; it merely makes him capable of 
judging correctly what ought to be done if the artifact is to be good. 
Perfectio artis consistit in iudicando.*® In order that a man use 
art well, his appetite must be rectified by moral virtues.*t Just as 
in the case of the speculative habits, it does not matter whether the 
artist is angry, sad, or elated when he operates; the artifact can still 
be well made. The vices of the artist are no less vices, but they do 
not necessarily affect his art. An indication of the fact that the 
perfection of art is in the judgment is the frequently quoted remark of 
Aristotle that the artist who intentionally makes a mistake is better 
than one who does so unintentionally; in prudence, however, it is 


87Cf. St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, 1, “2Tbid., a. 4. Cf. ibid., m-m, q. 47 
cap. 34; De Virt. in Com., a. 7, in a. 8. 
fine. 48Cf, ibid., 1-11 57, a. 1 

SeDewirtestn. COM... a. st: “Ci. ibid Be ad 3. 

*°St. Thomas, ST, r-u, q. 57, a. 3. “Com. in, ST. 1-1, q. 57. nb, NOs its 

S°Tbtdsy t-u, Gq. iT. ales, *8Ibid., No. mI, 


SWbid. TIl,q.057,. ay Okiad 2. 
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less wrong to err unintentionally than intentionally.*? Since judg- 
ment is properly of intellect, than, it would appear that art is more 
intellectual than prudence. Not depending on appetite as does 
prudence, art does not rely on the rectification of appetite relatively 
to the end of man. Moral virtues are necessary for the good use of 
art, but that is all.** This is but another indication of art’s affinity 
with the habits of the speculative intellect. 

Thus far it would seem that connaturality, an intrinsic dependence 
upon appetite, has nothing to do with art any more than it has 
with the habit of first principles or science. And yet to settle for this 
would seem to be an overlooking of the rather important fact that 
art is a virtue of the practical intellect. And the practical intellect, 
unlike the speculative intellect, does not seek knowledge for its own 
sake but with a view to operation. And, whether the operation is 
doing or making, the role of the will would seem to be somewhat 
more central than in speculative knowledge. What is more, St. Tho- 
mas tells us that art is true with practical truth, and practical truth 
is the intellect’s conformity with rectified appetite.** 

On the one hand, St. Thomas had said that art, like science and 
wisdom, is not dependent upon the rectification of appetite. On the 
other, he applies the notion of practical truth, conformity with 
rectified appetite, to art. How can these two affirmations possibly be 
reconciled? 

Cajetan, in commenting on the article in question, devotes the 
bulk of his treatment to art and practical truth. What distinguishes 
the practical from the speculative, he argues, is not knowledge but 
the fact that the former directs.** The truth of the direction of the 
practical intellect must always depend upon rectified appetite. How- 
ever, Cajetan would distinguish between two meanings of rectified 
appetite in order to maintain the difference between art and prudence. 
The truth of the direction of the practical intellect in agibilibus is 
dependent upon conformity with appetite rectified with regard to 
man’s end. The truth of the direction of the practical intellect in 
matters of art, on the other hand, is dependent upon appetite rectified 
relatively to the end of art.*® Cajetan warns the novice in these 
matters not to confuse the truth of the direction of art with the 
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use of art. Direction and use coincide in the production of the 
artifact, but they remain formally distinct.*7 

The difficulty that arises yet again is: What manner of rectification 
of appetite is required by art? In prudence, this rectification is had 
by the possession of the moral virtues, having appetite as their sub- 
ject. Cajetan has made clear that it is not the moral virtues which 
give the rectification of appetite that art requires. Does this last 
kind of rectification require virtues? If not, why speak of rectifica- 
tion? If so, what precisely are these virtues supposed to be? Perhaps 
a glance at the artistic process as described by St. Thomas will dis- 
sipate these difficulties. 

St. Thomas distinguishes three steps in the actual direction of art. 
Presupposed by this actual direction are a great many things, of 
course: the knowledge the artist might have, his experience of life, 
and so on. But in the actual direction there would be first of all 
the intentio finis, reason proposing to the will the artifact to be made. 
The next step, the excogitatio formae, is the judging of the means 
necessary to realize the proposed end. It is here, as we have seen, 
that the perfection of art lies. Now, the question we are asking is, 
Since the judgment of the means will be true by practical truth—that 
is, in conformity with rectified appetite—what is required on the 
part of appetite for this rectification? We have already seen that 
it does not require the rectification had by means of the moral 
virtues.*° 


47“Adverte namque  coincidentiam 
usus cum directione in arte: et vide 
quare apparet quod veritas huiusmodi 
spectet ad usum, et non ad artem. 
Quamvis enim usus et directio in arte 
coincidant, distinguuntur tamen saltem 
ratione: et arti convenit directionis 
veritas, non ratione usus, sed ratione 
propriae naturae, quae nata est dirigere 
non nisi determinata ad directionem ab 
appetitu. recto. In virtutibus autem 
speculativis, solum usus invenitur pen- 
dens ab appetitu” (ibid., No. 1v). 

Dem Veh. acim aoucacel 

49Cf.: “Sed tamen ista regulatio artis 
in actibus differt a regulatione morali, 
quia moralis est secundum legem impo- 
sitam actibus liberis, et juxta rationis 
dispositionem ad recte agendum, arti- 
ficiosa vero est dispositio objecti omnino 
independens a rectitudine et intentione 
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voluntatis aut a lege recte vivendi, sed 
solum rem ipsam intelligendam aut 
cognoscendam vel operandam in se rec- 
tificans juxta finem artis, non ut recti- 
ficetur arbitrium operantis” (John of 
St. Thomas, Curs. Theol., In IamIIae, 
Disp. 16, a. 4). 

50St. Thomas, De Ver, qz.5))a. 0. 

5\“Nicendum quod principia artifi- 
cialium non diiudicantur a nobis bene 
vel male secundum _ dispositionem 
appetitus nostri, sicut fines, qui sunt 
moralium principia, sed solum_ per 
considerationem rationis. Et ideo ars 
non requirit virtutem perficientem appe- 


titum, sicut requirit prudentia’” (ST, 
E-I,) |. OSs aes nade)! 
52Cf. John- of St. Thomas, Curs. 


Theol., In IlamIlae, De Donis, Disp. 18, 
a. 4 (Collectio Lavallensis, No, 584). 


The end of art is contained in the exemplar idea which is present 
in the mind of the artist. The end of art, unlike that of man as 
- man, is not had in affectu as by the moral virtues.*° The judgment 
of the means of attaining the opus, then, is not dependent on the 
condition of the appetite as is the judgment of prudence. St. Thomas’s 
solution of our difficulty is succinct and simple. The will does not 
require any habitus to perfect it and relate it to the end proposed by 
art.°" The appetite does not need any virtues to bring it more surely 
under the control of art; the judgment of art, therefore, is not 
affected by appetite. This is why St. Thomas places art with the 
speculative virtues and not with prudence; and this is also why we 
cannot say that the judgment of art is one by affective connaturality. 


4. Poetic Knowledge and Connaturality 


Although no one has maintained that the judgment of art is con- 
natural, it has been held that poetic knowledge—as opposed to, and 
presupposed by, art—is a type of connatural knowledge. In a paper 
already lengthy, it would not do to attempt an analysis of these views. 
Ours will be the much less ambitious task of seeking in the metaphor, 
the proper instrument of the poet, evidence of connatural knowledge. 

If, as we have tried to show, the judgment of the means of realiz- 
ing the idea, which is the proper act of the virtue of art, does not 
lend itself to the notion of connaturality, it seems that the creative 
or exemplar idea does. One can be said to judge connaturally when 
appetite moves the mind in the order of formal causality, coloring 
and influencing that which specifies the intellect: when affectus 
transit in conditionem obiecti.°° When a truth which is above the 
comprehension of the intellect is presented for assent, the will, under 
the influence of grace, can render the truth, not evident or intelligible, 
but pleasing. The consequent assent of the intellect is due to a 
specifying activity of appetite. Could one derive from this the general 
rule that whenever a connection is not sufficient to move the intellect 
in the proper line of evidence and truth, appetite can formally influence 
the judgment by rendering the connection pleasing? 
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Poetry is said by St. Thomas* to be concerned with things which 
do not have sufficient intelligibility to force the assent of the intellect. 
It is because of the lack of truth and cogency that poetry is said to 
need metaphors in order to seduce reason into assenting. This last 
remark may be a sign of something which had preceded the poem 
in the experience of the poet. When one reads Dover Beach, he is 
presented with a judgment on man’s relation to the universe. With- 
out hazarding an exegesis of the poem, it could be said that the net 
conclusion is that one’s beloved is the sole refuge in a deluding, 
malevolent, even irrational, universe. Stated as baldly as this, the 
idea is not much, but of course that is not how Arnold presents the 
idea. Appeal is not made directly or solely to the mind; rather, the 
images and rhythms of the lines get into our viscera and emotions, 
and the “argument” is rendered pleasing and acceptable. If we 
accept Dover Beach it is not quia verum est but rather quia placens. 

This is hardly revolutionary. Neither does it seem forced to say 
that Arnold, by writing the poem, is allowing us to share in a way 
he once looked at things. And, just as our experience in reading his 
poem is not an exercise in pure reason, neither, we can surmise, 
was the experience which the poem conveys a totally rational one. 
(One could say “more than rational’; but this phrase seems to 
signify something other than a quantitative “more,” as if what were 
meant is “better than rational’ or suprarational. Poetry may be 
more human than science, but it is for all that infima doctrina.) 

If one takes a rather broad view of metaphor as a seeing of things 


in terms of other things, one might imagine the poet finding a 
pleasant collatio (later to be expressed in metaphor) to which his 
intellect can assent. The likening of his love to a rose surely does 
not appear to the poet as something charged with intelligibility, and 
yet, in the very confusion of the comparison, there is something 
which appetite can transform into something pleasant. The expressed 
metaphor would be a result, presumably, of the judgment of the virtue 
of art. How best express the collation which has been rendered 
pleasant? The answer to this question, it would appear, is found in a 
rational search for the best verbal expression for the previous confused 
connection in the poet’s mind. 


°8In I Sent., prol., a. 5, ad 3; ST, 1-11, 54Poetics 1459a5. 
q. LOI, a. 2, ad 2. 
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It would seem that it is something like this that is intended when 
poetic knowledge is spoken of in terms of affective connaturality. 
We have seen that, if one is desirous of applying such connaturality 
to the realm of art, he must attach it to something other than the 
virtue of art. Perhaps some such appetitive connaturality is involved 
in the knowledge of the poet; nevertheless, there would seem to be 
a more profound and more traditional way of speaking of the knowl- 
edge of the poet as connatural, this time using the term to signify 
something other than the influence of appetite on the judgment of 
intellect. One thinks of the phrase, poetae nascuntur; poets are born, 
not made. If it is true that a poet is born such, that his physical 
make-up (not to be understood superficially) and his imagination are 
especially apt for finding surprising similitudes among things, then 
his knowledge would be connatural in a much more basic sense of the 
term. Is this why Aristotle speaks * of a gift for finding metaphors, 
-an inborn gift (ingenium), not to be learned, following on the very 
nature of this man who is a poet? 

Whichever of these two ways of extending the notion of con- 
naturality to poetic knowledge is chosen, it is certain that there is 
no place for affective connaturality in speaking of the direction by 
the virtue of art. Whatever the explanation of it, it is delightfully 
true that the poet can come upon the world in a grain of sand and 
render this collation, if not less unlikely, nevertheless pleasing and 
cogent. 


Apropos of Art and Connaturality 
Ralph McInerny 
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Chronicle 


Sr. Mary’s Universrry (Halifax, Canada) announces a special summer 
seminar, August 4th to 15th, 1958. The Reverend Bernard J. F. Loner- 
gan, s.s., will lecture on his recently published book, Insight, mornings 
10:00 to 12:00 o’clock, with discussions in the evening. Tuition for the 
two weeks will be $30.00; board and room are available on campus. 


_Tue Merapnysicat Society or America will hold its spring meeting at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, March 28th and 29th, 1958. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ConcREss oF MepirevAL Pariosopny, to be held at Lou- 
vain and Brussels, August 28th to September 4th, 1958, has announced 
a more detailed program. There are to be five plenary sessions in the 
morning, at which the following general themes will be introduced: 
(1) on the nature of man and human personality, R. Klibansky (McGill 
University); on the human situation—corporality and time, M-D. Che- 
nu, o.p. (Paris); (3) on knowledge and truth, P. Wilpert (University of 
Cologne); (4) on tendency, will, and freedom, V. J. Bourke (Saint Louis 
University); (5) on more] and social values, M. de Gandillac (Sorbonne). 


Leo Sweeney, S.J., and Charles J. Ermatinger 
a a 


DIVINE INFINITY ACCORDING 
TO RICHARD FISHACRE 


Tue Reverend Leo Sweeney, s.3., received his M.A. from Saint Louis University 
and his Ph.D. from the University of Toronto. 

He is now teaching philosophy at Saint Louis University. 

He has previously written for Taz Moprrn ScHooiman, 

Gregorianum, and Mediaeval Studies. 

Mr. Cuartes J. Enmatincer received his M.A. and is now a 

candidate for the Ph.D. degree from Saint Louis University. 

He is the Librarian of the Knights of Columbus 

Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University. 

He has previously written for Manuscripta, and Mediaeval Studies. 


While writing his commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences at the 
University of Paris in approximately 1254, Thomas Aquinas for the 
first time took up the topic of divine infinity. “Is God’s power 
infinite?” he there asked.* Yes, he replied, although that question 
is not the first which must be faced. Since power is ontologically 
rooted in being, whether or not God’s power is infinite is determined 
by whether or not His being is so. This latter is infinite, Thomas 
explained, because of its absolute subsistency—it is completely free 
from the determination and limitation of matter and of any sort of 
recipient.° Since, then, power, goodness, essence, and all other 
divine perfections are one with God’s very being, they too are infinite.* 

The position Aquinas then took with regard to divine infinity is 
thus threefold. Infinity is (a) a perfection (b) which is predicable 
primarily of the divine reality itself (c) and of power and other 
attributes only in reference to, and as identified with, that reality. 
This, too, is the position which he defended during the rest of his 
teaching career.© And in this same position he found a common 
ground of agreement with a good number of his contemporaries: 
Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent, Siger of Brabant, and even Albert the 
Great in his Summa Theologiae all agree with him in describing God 
as infinitely perfect in His very entity.* 

Many of his predecessors during the previous century, however, 
seem unaware of such a doctrine. Lombard himself, Robert of 
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Melun, Peter of Poitiers, Stephen Langton, Hugh of St. Cher, and so 
on, either attach little importance to infinity or identify it with 
eternity or incomprehensibility.’ Still others explicitly exclude infinity 
from God’s essence and apply it only to His power.* 

The conclusion seems obvious, then, that although the conception 


1Information on the chronology, as 
well as on the nature of Thomas’s 
Scripta super Librum Sententiarum, can 
be found in I. Eschmann, “A Catalogue 
of St. Thomas’s Works,” in E. Gilson, 
Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (New York: Random House, 
1956), pp. 384-85. 

2In I Sent., d. 43, q: 1, a. 1 (Man- 
donnet ed., p. 1002), “Utrum potentia 
Dei sit infinita.” 

3“Et ideo illud quod habet esse 
absolutum et nullo modo receptum in 
aliquo, immo ipsemet est suum esse, 
illud est infinitum simpliciter” (ibid., 
p. 1003). 

4Kt ideo essentia ejus infinita est et 
bonitas ejus et quidquid aliud de eo 
dicitur, quia nihil eorum limitatur ad 
aliquid sicut quod recipitur in aliquo 
limitatur ad capacitatem ejus. Et ex 
hoc quod essentia est infinita sequitur 
quod potentia ejus infinita sit’ (ibid.). 

‘See his De Veritate, q. 2, a. 2 ad 5 
(Marietti ed., p. 29); ibid., q. 29, a. 3 
resp. (Marietti ed., pp. 557-58); Con- 
tra Gentiles I, cap. 43 (Leonine man. ed., 
p. 41); De Potentia (Marietti ed., pp. 11- 
12); Summa Theologiae, I, q. 7, a. 1, 
resp. (Marietti-Leonine ed., p. 32); ibid., 
Ill, 10, 3 ad 1 (Marietti-Leonine ed., 
pp. 87-88). 

®On the attitude of Bonaventure and 
the rest towards divine infinity, see 
L. Sweeney, s.3., “Divine Infinity: 
1150-1250,” Taz Movrernn ScHooiman, xxXxv 
(1957), 38-39, nn. 1-3; and “Infinity in 
Plotinus,” Gregorianum, xxxvu (1957), 
515 sq. 

Although many of St. Thomas’s con- 
temporaries agree with him and among 
themselves in making infinity a perfec- 
tion of God’s very being, still individual 
differences appear within that general 
area of agreement. For instance, divine 
infinity for St. Thomas basically is a 


negation, whereas Henry of Ghent 
conceives it as a pogitive attribute of 
God (see L. Sweeney, 8.3., “Some 


Mediaeval Opponents of Divine Infinity, 
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Mediaeval Studies, x1x [1957], n. 1). 
Or, again, according to St. Thomas one 
can establish that infinity intrinsically 
belongs to power only by first estab- 
lishing that an agent’s being is infinite. 
St. Bonaventure, however, argues from 
an infinity of power to the presence of 
infinite being within the agent. See 
his Commentaria in I Sent., d. 43, art. 
unicus, q. 2, argumenta a-c and resp. 
(Quaracchi Editio Minor, pp. 608 and 
609). 

7See L. Sweeney, s.s., “Divine Infinity: 
1150-1250,” pp. 39-46; on Hugh of 
St. Cher, see Sweeney, “Some Mediaeval 
Opponents of Divine Infinity,” n. 33. 

8On this group, which St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventure refer to as quidam 
and which are still unidentified, see 
L. Sweeney, s.s., “Some Mediaeval Op- 
ponents of Divine Infinity,” passim. 

8For biographical information on 
Fishacre, as well as for a survey of 
pertinent literature, see William A. Hin- 
nebusch, The Early English Friars 
Preachers, Fasciculus x1v of Disserta- 
tiones Historicae of Institutum Histori- 
cum Fratrum Praedicatorum (Romae: 
Ad S. Sabinae, 1951), pp. 364-69. 

10In I Sent., d. 2, cap. 1 [Prologus] 
(Ermatinger ed., ll. 1-7. Hereafter this 
section of Fishacre’s commentary, which 
is edited below [pp. 2138 sq.] will be 
referred to as ‘“Ermatinger.”) 

11Supplementary texts are taken ex- 
clusively from Cod. Vaticanus Otto- 
bonianus latinus 294, which was used 
first in the microfilm copy on deposit 
in the Knights of Columbus Vatican 
Film Library at Saint Louis University 
and later in a personal microfilm copy 
which Dom Anselmo M. Albareda, Pre- 
fect of the Vatican Library, graciously 
permitted the writer to purchase. Texts 
from the commentary are introduced by 
In I (or I, II, IV) Sent., with indica- 
tion of distinctio and also of capitulum, 
when the latter could be easily estab- 
lished. No attempt is made, of course, 


* to number Fishacre’s questions; to do 


of infinity as a perfection of the divine being became almost a 
commonplace among Western theologians after 1250, still at the mid- 
point itself of the thirteenth century it was, actually, a new doctrine. 
If so, the important question of its origin arises. Who was its 
originator? Where and under what doctrinal influences was he 
working? 

One way of discovering that source is to investigate authors prom- 
inent in theological and philosophical circles during the decades 
just previous to that date. One such is Richard Fishacre, who, as the 
first Dominican to graduate from the University of Oxford, incepted 
as master of theology in approximately 1236 and taught there until 
his death in 1248.° 


As his fellow Dominican Thomas Aquinas was to do some ten years 
later at Paris, Richard, too, addressed himself to the problem of divine 
infinity while penning a commentary on Lombard’s Sentences. “Is 
God infinite?” he asked shortly before 1245 when formulating his stand 
with regard to the beatific vision on the occasion of Lombard’s 
second distinction of Book One. “And if so,” he continued, “in 
how many ways can He be described as infinite? Moreover, how is 
His infinity to be reconciled with His absolute simplicity? How, 
finally, is a rational creature with only finite power capable of seeing 
that infinite object?” *° 

Richard’s answer to those questions provides us with both a 
relatively rich discussion of divine infinity and the basic material 
for the present study, 

How shall we proceed? We shall first give a general outline of 
Fishacre’s discussion with its four questions and their subsequent 
solutiones, all of which is edited below (pp. 213 sq.). Then we shall 
return to analyze in greater detail a few cardinal points occurring 
within that discussion. Wherever possible or convenient, this analysis 
will be bolstered by supplementary texts found in other portions of 
Richard’s commentary.*! Finally, we shall endeavor to locate him 
with reference to the medieval notion of infinity. In his conception, 
is God infinitely perfect in His very being? If so, has he thereby 
anticipated the doctrine common after 1250? 
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General Outline 


The first question asks simply whether God is infinite. Yes, it is 
argued, and in three respects—in power, in wisdom, and in good- 
ness.’2 Noteworthy in the affirmative arguments listed by Fishacre is 
the corroborative role of scriptural citation with respect to philo- 
sophical reason, indication enough that he is not among those who 
oppose a controlled speculative approach in commenting on a theo- 
logical text.** 

At first sight, the second question appears to be merely an extension 
of the previous one. The point at issue is in how many senses some- 
thing may be called infinite and whether God is infinite in these 
various senses. The ways in which a thing may be infinite are five— 
that is, by intension, extension, duration, numerousness (“numer- 
osity”), and division. Arguments of varying length are advanced 
to show that God is infinite in every way except by division.* And 
the terms in which some of the arguments are couched suggest that, 


this with consistent accuracy would this point, see B. Smalley, “Robert Bacon 
require a far more detailed examination and the Early Dominican School at 
of the entire commentary than is pos- Oxford,” Transactions of the Royal 
sible here. A few texts are quoted from Historical Society, S. 4, xxx (1948), 
a work which will be referred to as 1-16. Discussions of Fishacre’s theo- 
De Haeresibus. This title does not logical method, with quotation of texts, 
appear in what seems to be the only may be found in M. Grabmann, Die 
known copy, the Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, theologische Erkenntnis- und _ Einlei- 
ff. 287ra-294vb (that is, immediately tungslehre des hl. Thomas auf Grund 
after Fishacre’s Sentences commentary), seiner Schrift “In Boethium de Tri- 
but is supplied as aptly indicating the nitate’ im Zusammenhang der Scholastik 
nature and purpose of the work, which des 13. und beginnenden 14. Jahr- 
begins: “Legi Augustinum in libro de hunderts dargestellt (Vol. 4 of “Tho- 


haeresibus haereticorum positiones nar-  mistische Studien” [Freiburg in 
rare.” (See F. Pelster, “Das Leben und Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1948]), pp. 205- 
die Schriften des Oxforder Dominikaner- 15 and passim; Grabmann, I Divieti 


lehrers Richard Fishacre (+1248), Zeit- Ecclesiastici (Rome: Saler, 1941), 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, uv pp. 79-80; M.-D. Chenu, La théologie 
(1930), 527, 531. The work is not comme science au xu® siécle (Vol. 33 
explicitly attributed to Fishacre, but of “Bibliothéque Thomiste” [3° ed. rev. 
its location, style, and content strongly — et augm.$3. Paris?) Js Nin; 1957); 


suggest him as author. pp. 45-49. 

2Ermatinger, q. 1, ll. 7-30. 14Rrmatinger, q. 2, ll. 31-88. 
: The use of philosophical arguments 15Tbid., ll. 61-86. 
m a commentary on a theological text 16See infra, n. 30. 
was not as self-understood in Fishacre’s 17Ibid., q. 3, NH. 89-195. 
time and locale as it was among _ his 1ST oid wall. 196-260, 
contemporaries in Paris and in all later 19See infra, pp. 206 sq. 
Scholastic commentaries. For informa- 2°F bid.) Sol. .ad 1) Mh 0262-2643 


tion on Fishacre’s “progressiveness” on 2\Tbid., ad 2, ll. 265-283: 
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contrary to what at first appeared to be the case, the four accepted 
modes of infinity are not simply to be added to the three aspects of 
divine infinity considered in the first question. The purpose of this 
second question seems rather to be that of establishing whether the 
infinity of God’s power, wisdom, and goodness can in principle be 
expressed in terms of intension, extension, and so on. Fishacre, to 
be sure, does not exhibit equal interest in all three infinite attributes 
or in all of the various ways of expressing their infinity. This fact 
emerges from the varying lengths of the affirmative arguments con- 
sidered; the fourth argument, consisting of three separate rationes 
and concerning God’s infinity by ‘“‘numerosity,” *° shows by its length 
where Fishacre’s chief interest seems to lie. Though not expressly 
stated, it would seem that God’s wisdom is the attribute whose infinity 
is to be explained in terms of numerosity.'® 

The importance which Fishacre attaches to God’s infinity by numer- 
osity is evidenced in the third question, which considers the 
compatibility of numerosity and simplicity. In contrast to the two 
preceding ones, this question features a number of opposing argu- 
ments, all purporting to show that simplicity and numerosity are not 
compatible. A total of nine affirmative arguments, most of them 
fairly long, show on the other hand that an increase in numerosity 
need not destroy simplicity or, conversely, that an increase in sim- 


7 Immediately following is 


plicity is not detrimental to numerosity. 
the fourth question, which inquires how a rational creature with only 
finite power can reach the infinite which is God.’* This question will 
be briefly considered below.” 

It is only after all four questions have been posed and the negative 
and affirmative arguments for each one considered, that the solutiones 
are offered. The first and second questions are handled together, the 
solutio to the first assuming the form of a brief concession that the 
arguments for God’s infinite power, wisdom, and goodness are valid.** 
Almost as summary is the solutio to the second question. It is con- 
ceded that God is infinite in intension, extension, duration, and numer- 
osity, but not by division. Fishacre does, however, indicate certain 
modifications for the arguments which had been advanced in support 
of the four modes of infinity now accepted.” 

With the solutio to the third question, quite a different pattern 
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emerges. The five arguments which had been adduced to show the 
incompatibility of simplicity and numerosity are dismissed en masse 
as applying to the quantitatively infinite.” And it is to be noted that 
now infinitum, and not precisely numerositas, is that whose com- 
patibility with simplicity is in question. This shift in perspective, 
justified at least terminologically by the language which Fishacre uses 
at the very beginning of his discussion,” opens the way to one of 
the most interesting sections of the text. Basic to the new approach 
is the realization that what is infinite is so either quantitatively or 
virtually, and that the latter is itself of two kinds, the first incom- 
patible, the second eminently compatible, with simplicity.** As will 
be shown below, this second kind of virtual infinity is very important 
in Fishacre’s doctrine of divine infinity. As for the compatibility of 
numerositas with simplicity, this is taken up again in a brief ques- 
tion and solution appended to the fourth main question.”* 


Analysis of Cardinal Points 


In the analysis which follows, no attempt is made to describe the 
historical setting in which Fishacre’s doctrine of divine infinity 
emerges. His relationships with earlier, contemporary, or later 
thinkers will subsequently be made the subject of separate studies. 
Here, rather, Fishacre’s own thought on the subject, as revealed in 
the edited text and elsewhere in his commentary on the Sentences, 


is the immediate object of interest. As has been noted, his discussion 


22Tbid., ad 3, ll. 285-291. 
23Ibid., prol., ll. 4-5. 


tiam materiae, maioris multo dare 
existentiam universitati creaturarum.” 


24Ibid., sol. ad 3, ll. 292-334, 

25Tbid., ad 4, ll. 528-584. 

26Ibid., q. 1, ll. 10-16. See In I Sent., 
dist. 3, cap. 21 (Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, 
f. Qva-b): “Item, magnae, quia infini- 
tae, potentiae est de nihilo facere mini- 
mum aliquid, scilicet materiam. Quanto 
enim actum excedit illud de quo fit, 
tanta est potentia agentis. Sed infinita 
disiantia est minimi acti, ut materiae, 
ad nihil. Ergo potentia agentis fuit 
infinita. Sed maioris est adhuc poten- 
tiae tantam universitatem quanta haec 
est, in qua species infinitae quarum 
quaelibet multo nobilior quam materia, 
ex materia vel magis ex nihilo fecisse; 
magnae ergo potentiae est dare existen- 
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27Ermatinger, q. 1, ll. 20-23. 

28]bid., ll. 24-30. 

2°The text in question is In I Sent., 
dist. 3, cap. 6 (Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, 
f. 8rb): ‘Materia est vestigium infini- 
tae potentiae, quia inter nihil et aliquid 
est distantia infinita, et materia est ex 
nihilo, et tanta est potentia facientis 
quantum distat id quod fit ab eo ex quo 
fit. Forma infinitae sapientiae est vesti- 
gium, quia in minima atomo sunt for- 
mae, scilicet figurae, infinitae, quae 
prius erant in mente artificis idealiter. 
Compositio infinitae bonitatis est vesti- 
gium, quia bonitatis est dare carenti 
aliquo et appetenti appetibile; ergo 
appetenti infinita, scilicet materiae 


of divine infinity begins with a series of arguments showing that God 
is infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness. The present analysis of 
his doctrine will start with an examination of these arguments, will 
continue by singling out for special consideration his doctrine on 
infinity in divine power, and will conclude by investigating his con- 
ception of the beatific vision. 


a) Power, Wisdom, Goodness 


The argument for God’s infinite power begins with the axiomatic 
statement that the power of a maker is as great as the distance be- 
tween what is made and what it is made from. But, so the argu- 
ment continues, since God has made prime matter from nothing, 
and this is a case in which between what is made and that from 
which it is made the distance is infinite, it follows that the power 
of the maker is infinite.** The argument for God’s infinite wisdom 
_begins with another axiomatic formula: The figures and dispositions 
of the artifact are evidence of the wisdom of the artificer. And since 
even in the smallest particle of matter (atomus) there are infinite 
figures, the wisdom of the Divine Artificer, from whom these figures 
come, must itself be infinite.*” Finally, for the infinity of God’s 
goodness, a third axiom is advanced: It belongs to goodness to clothe 
the naked and to provide the needy with what it lacks, and it belongs 
to infinite goodness to confer upon that which has infinite needs, 
the infinite things which it needs. Since prime matter desires and 
needs to be arrayed in infinite forms, which God does in fact bestow 
upon it, it follows that He is of infinite goodness.”* 

This alignment of divine power, wisdom, and goodness with matter, 
forms, and their actual presence in matter is even more clearly 
expressed in his commentary on the next distinction of Lombard’s 
Sentences. Matter, he there explains, is a sign of God’s infinite power 
because of its infinite distance from nothingness. The infinite number 
of forms, however, in even the smallest particle of matter points to 
divine wisdom, which previously contained those forms and figures 
as divine ideas. Finally, the actual composition of those forms with 
matter, together with the right order existing between them, indicates 
divine goodness, which introduced the forms into matter and there 
arranged and ordered them.” 
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In these arguments from both sections of his commentary, there are 
three important points to be noted. First of all, power, wisdom, and 
goodness are each called infinite in view of something outside of God 
Himself—power in view of the infinite distance between prime matter 
and nothingness, wisdom in view of the infinite number of the forms 


habenti naturalem inclinationem ad 
infinitas formas, dare illa infinita est 
bonitatis infinitae. Insuper, quia quae- 
libet illarum formarum est melior in 
ordinatione ad aliam quam in se absolute, 
ordinatio infinitarum formarum in 
atomo est vestigium infinitae bonitatis 
in artifice Deo.” The fact that the 
infinity of divine wisdom emerges in 
this text as a numerical infinity un- 
doubtedly explains why Fishacre is 
concerned with reconciling numerosity 
and simplicity. 

Also see In III Sent., dist. 14 (Cod. 
Ottob. lat. 294, f. 211lva): “Item, in 
minima atomo sunt figurae infinitae, et 
perinde est vestigium infinitae potentiae, 
sapientiae et bonitatis in efficiente.” 

8°One interested in learning more 
about Fishacre’s views on the infinity 
of divine wisdom as involving infinite 
numerosity would want to study the 
interesting discussion in In I Sent., 
d. 36 (Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, ff. 65vb- 
66va), which begins: ‘Sequitur de 
distinctione formarum in Deo. Et tan- 
git hic quaestionem de ideis. Quaeritur 
ergo an formae in Deo numerum ali- 
quem habeant et distinctionem vel non.” 
The key term in his discussion is 
replicatio, with the help of which he 
at the same time explains the multi- 
plicity of created forms, the multipli- 
city of divine ideas, and the compatibility 
of the latter with divine simplicity. As 
an indication of some of the highlights 
in his discussion, let us transcribe a few 
relevant sentences. 

All created forms, he explains, result 
from the “replicatio” of a single form: 
ao - omnes formae creatae fiunt, ut 
aestimo, per replicationem differentem 
unius formae, sicut omnes numeri fiunt 
per replicationem unitatis” (f. 66ra). It 
is by the greater or lesser replicatio of 
this single form that other created forms 
are prior or posterior, more composite 
or more simple (f. 66ra): “Sic ergo 
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patet quod formae creatae distant secun- 
dum prius et posterius, compositius et 
simplicius, secundum __ replicationem 
unius formae maiorem vel minorem.” 
But to the various degrees of repli- 
catio in created forms must correspond 
a similar state of affairs in their ideas, 
and the single factor whose replicatio 
produces the ideas is nothing other than 
the action of divine understanding itself 
(f. 66ra-b): “Et ideo proportionaliter 
esse necesse est in ideis earum, scilicet 
causis, ut scilicet quaedam ideae sint 
quasi priores et quaedam quasi poste- 
riores, quaedam quasi simpliciores, 
quaedam quasi compositiores, secundum 
replicationem numerosiorem vel minus 
numerosam alicuius unius. Hoc autem 
necessario est actio divina, scilicet intel- 
ligere, quia eius tantum numerosam 
esse posse videmus _ replicationem. 
Intelligit enim Deus se, et intelligit 
suum intelligere, et illud adhuc intel- 
ligere intelligit. Et sic unius est in 
Deo numerosa replicatio, et haec infinita. 
Et harum replicationum quaedam sunt 
quasi simpliciores et priores, quaedam 
quasi compositiores et posteriores. Sim- 
plicius enim et prius videtur unica 
eius replicatio quam duplex, ut intelligit 
se intelligere, quam quod intelligit se 
intelligere se intelligere. Et erit prima 
replicatio respondens mundo, quasi 
idea primae formae creatae, per cuius 
replicationem fiunt aliae, et sic de aliis.” 
Further on and with all desirable 
explicitness, Fishacre identifies this infin- 
ity of ideas obtained through successive 
replicationes with that of divine wisdom 
(f. 66rb-va): “Sed si quid in Deo debet 
ab hoc numero idearum denominari, 
hoc non erit Deus sed scientia vel 
sapientia Dei. Unde a numero idearum 
infinito dicitur sapientia Dei infinita. 
Ps.: ‘Sapientiae eius non est numerus.’” 

A possible source for Fishacre’s 
replicatio theory, as we shall establish 
in a subsequent study, and for his link- 


themselves,*° and goodness in view of their actual presence and 
arrangement within matter. When infinity is thus predicated of the 
divine attributes themselves, it is one of extrinsic denomination. 

With reference to those extrinsic items, moreover, an order of 
priority and a hierarchy are discernible among the divine attributes. 
Just as the actual introduction of forms into matter requires that there 
are forms and, even more ultimately, that there is matter, so, too, 
goodness presupposes wisdom, which in turn presupposes power. 
This latter thus emerges as the primary aspect of divine infinity. 

Finally, and most fundamental, this context indicates that Fishacre’s 
notion of divine infinity rests upon his conceiving creation as a factio 
ex nihilo, since God’s power is infinite precisely because He has 
spanned the infinite distance between nothingness and reality by pro- 
ducing prime matter. 

b) Infinity of Divine Power 


According to the axiom which is at the basis of the proof for infinity 
in divine power, an agent’s power is as great as the distance between 
what is made and what it is made from.** This insight, together with 
the doctrine of creation as factio ex nihilo and the positing of an 
infinite distance between nihil and aliquid, provides an argument of 
which Fishacre seems fond. Let this be called, for convenience, the 
As one would expect, it is used most frequently 
in connection with discussions of creation. More specifically, it is 
used most often in connection with the question whether creatures 
possess creative power, something which Fishacre denies quite 
The reasoning behind his answers to this question 


distantia argument. 


emphatically.” 


ing the infinity of divine wisdom with 
the infinity of divine ideas is Robert 
Grosseteste. See the latter’s commentary 
on III Physics (Oxford, Bodelian Library, 
Cod. Digby 220, f. 91rb-va), quoted by 
Richard C. Dales, “Robert Grosseteste’s 
Commentarius in Octo Libros Physico- 
rum Aristotelis,” Medievalia et Human- 
istica, xx (1957), 22. 

31See supra, p. 197 and n. 26. 

Robert Grosseteste may have been 
Fishacre’s source for this distantia argu- 
ment. See Grosseteste’s De Operacioni- 
bus Solis (Madrid, Bibliotheca Nacional, 


Cod. 3314, f. 92va), edited by S. Har- 
rison Thomson, “Grosseteste’s Questio 
de Calore, De Cometis and De Opera- 
cionibus Solis,’ Medievalia et Huma- 
nistica, x1 (1957), 42. 

32Multi autem philosophorum [phy- 
sicorum?] opinati sunt, maxime Avi- 
cenna, quod Deus creavit angelum, et 
deinde angelus alia. Sed haec senten- 
tia physicorum [?] reproba est secundum 
sanctos expositores, qui omnes confi- 
tentur omnia opera 6 dierum immediate 
a Deo facta” (In II Sent., dist. 13 [Cod. 
Ottob. lat. 294, f. 122vb]). 
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is that no creature possesses the infinite power which is required to 
make something out of nothing, there being an infinite distance be- 


tween nothing and something.” 


There is in Fishacre another form of the distantia argument. Closely 
analogous to the previous one, this second form of the argument 


33Sed quod solus Deus creat, probo. 
Creare enim est de nihilo aliquid facere. 
Inter nihil autem et aliquid est infinita 
distantia. Sed quanta est distantia inter 
nihil et aliquid, idest inter quod fit 
et illud ex quo fit, tanta est virtus 
agentis. Ergo virtus agentis est virtus 
infinita. Sed omnis virtus creaturae 
est virtus finita. Ergo nulla creatura 
est tantae virtutis ut creare posset. .. . 
Item, inter nihil et aliquid est infinita 
distantia, et non est infinitum maius 
infinito. Igitur aequalis virtutis est ex 
nihilo facere vermiculum et ex nihilo 
facere angelum. Sed ex nihilo facere 
angelum quis potest nisi Deus? Ergo 
nec vermiculum. Quod si aliquid, ut 
angelus angelorum, posset facere vermi- 
culum ex nihilo, eadem ratione et se 
ipsum. Nihil autem se ipsum de nihilo 
facit, testantibus omnibus philosophis. 
Alioquin idem esset potentia et actu 
respectu eiusdem” (In II Sent., dist. 1 
[Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 89rb-va]). 

“Quippe creare est de nullo aliquid 
facere. Sed inter nihil et aliquid est 
infinita distantia. Ergo non efficitur ex 
nihilo aliquid nisi virtute infinita, quia 
tanta est virtus agentis quantum quod 
fit exsuperat id ex quo fit. Sed nulla 
creatura est virtutis infinitae’ (In I 
Sent., d. 16 [Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 
130va]). 

“Item, tanta est virtus agentis quanta 
est distantia inter illud quod fit et 
illud ex quo fit. Sed inter nihil et ali- 
quid est infinita distantia. Ergo creare 
non potest nisi virtus infinita. Sed hoc 
esse non potest nisi in creatore, cum, 
secundum Aristotelem, illi potentissimi 
motores caelorum sint virtutis finitae. 
Alioquin revolverent caelum _ subito. 
Ergo solus Deus creat’ (In III Sent., 
dist. 14 [Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 211ra]). 

“Consequenter rationibus ostenden- 
dum quod cum mundus sit factus, ut 
iam probatum est, quod est factus a 
Deo. Si dicas quod non, sed ab angelo 
tantum, contra: prima propositio De 
causis, ‘Omnis causa primaria plus 
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influit super causatum quam _ causa 
secundaria.’ Ergo, si Deus est causa 
angeli, et angelus mundi, est Deus causa 
primaria et magis causa mundi quam 
angelus. Ergo, Deus fecit mundum, 
quod est creare, contra Symonis verbum. 
Item, si angelus condidit mundum, aut 
creando aut faciendo. Non _ creando, 
probo, quia necessario tanta est virtus 
agentis quantum distat quod fit ab eo 
ex quo fit. Ergo, cum creare sit aliquid 
de nihilo facere, et inter nihil et aliquid 
est infinita distantia, non  potuerit 
creare nisi virtus infinita. Sed omnis 
creaturae est virtus finita. Ergo nulla, 
sed solus Deus, potest creare. Ergo, 
angelus non creavit mundum” (De 
Haeresibus [Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 
287va-b]). 

Still another context in which the 
distantia argument is used is shown in 
the following: “Contra Maximinum, 
scilicet quod non est filius patre impo- 
tentior, sic potest argui. Item, 


Deus Pater per Filium fecit omnia, 
Johannes 1: ‘Omnia per ipsum facta 
sunt et sine ipso factum est nihil.’ 


Igitur et Filius creator est. Sed tanta 
est virtus vel potentia agentis quantum 
excedit quod factum est id ex quo est. 
Sed omnia facta sunt de nihilo, et ideo 
quod factum est excedit illud de quo 
fit in infinitum. Aliquid enim, quan- 
tumcumque modicum, distat a nihilo 


per infinitam distantiam. Ergo, poten- 
tia Filii est infinita. Ergo non _ est 
minor potentia Patris’ (In I Sent., 
dist. 20, cap. 3 [Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, 
{. 38va-b]). 


s4Ttem, inter bonum et malum est 
distantia infinita, sicut inter aliquid et 
nihil, bonum enim est aliquid, et 
malum nihil est. Igitur virtus finita 
ad istam distantiam non potest. Ergo 
ipsa existens in malitia ex se in bonum 
non potest. Sed ipsa existens in malilia 
nihilominus ipsa est et naturam suam 
non amisit ...” (In II Sent., dist. 24 
[Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 148vb]). 


works with an alleged infinite distance between evil and good,” or 
between the status culpae and the status gratiae. In the latter case, 
fer example, it is argued that since there is an infinite distance be- 
tween the state of guilt and the state of grace, only an infinite power 
can elevate from the former state to the latter.** Still another version 
of the distantia argument purports to show that an infinite power 
is also required to move a creature from the state of grace to the state 
of guilt, so that there must be an evil principle of infinite power— 
an argument which Fishacre refutes by making the fall from grace 
equivalent to a derelictio of the infinite power needed to elevate and 
preserve in a state of grace.*® 

But if we assume with Fishacre that spanning the infinite distance 
between nothing and something requires an infinity of power in an 
agent, one must still examine his attempts to explain the nature of 
that infinity. What metaphysical status, so to speak, must that power 


have? Richard’s answer rests upon his interpretation of the roles 


35In connection with the Lombard’s 
identification of charity with the Holy 
Spirit (J Sent., dist. 17, cap. 10), Fish- 
acre lists the following among _ the 
affirmative arguments: “Item, virtus 
finifa non movet per infinitam distan- 
tiam, sed tantum virtus infinita. Sed 
inter statum culpae et gratiae est infi- 
nita distantia. Ergo virtus finita non 
potest mentem elevare a statu culpae 
usgue in statum gratiae. Sed hoc facit 
caritas. Ergo caritas est virtus infinita; 
ergo est Deus” (Ottob. lat. 294, f. 3lvb). 
Fishacre’s long discussion of Lombard’s 
position on this point is edited by 
A. Landgraf, “Anfange einer Lehre vom 


Concursus simultaneus im XIII. Jahr- 
hundert,” Recherches de_ théologie 
ancienne et médiévale, 1 (1929), 202- 
28, 338-55. 


36“Septimum) Item, quantum distat 
status culpae et status gratiae, tantum- 
dem e contra status gratiae et culpae, 
scilicet per infinitam distantiam. Sicut 
ergo motor finitae potentiae non potest 
movere a statu culpae usque in statum 
gratiae, sic nec e contra, sed exigitur 
motor infinitae potentiae ad movendum 
a statu gratiae in statum culpae. Sed 


constat, omnis spiritus creatus est fini- 
tae potentiae. Ergo non sufficit sine 
deo malo infinitae potentiae ad descen- 
dendum a statu gratiae in  statum 
culpae . Ad septimum dico quod 
virtute Dei, quae est virtus infinita, 
elevatur quis a statu culpae in statum 
gratiae et ibidem virtute eadem retine- 
tur dum in statu gratiae permanet. 
Sed ille idem demissus sibi et derelictus, 
vel derelinquens illam virtutem infini- 
tam, cadit per illam distantiam infini- 
tam, immo derelictio qua derelinquit 
illam virtutem infinitam, est ipse casus. 
Sicut ergo ille ascensus vel elevatio fuit 
ex adiutorio virtutis infinitae, sic casus 


ex derelictione eius virtutis infinitae. 
Sic sol praesens est causa lucis et 
absens tenebrarum” (De Haeresibus 


[Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 294ra-294rb]). 
Here, again, Grosseteste is a possible 
source. See Robert Grosseteste, De 
libero arbitrio, cap. 21 (ed. L. Baur, 
Die philosophischen Werke des Robert 
Grosseteste, Bischofs von Lincoln [Vol. 9 
of Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie des Mittelalters’’|, Miinster i. W.: 
Aschendorff, 1912), p. 239. 
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which matter and form each have with respect to motion. Matter in 
a given thing is a passive factor, one that debilitates and impedes, 
whereas form is the active factor. Hence, the more of matter a thing 
has, the more passive and less active it is; while the more of form it 


has, the more active it is.*’ 


This line of reasoning, just as the basic distantia argument itself, 
is brought to bear upon the question of whether any creature has 
creative power; but it is applied differently in light of the varying 
roles matter plays with reference to activity. On the one hand, since 
form is posited as the source of action, matter is merely that factor 


in a creature which is responsible for its acting only aliquo sui and 
not se toto. Only God acts se toto and thus is, by implication, form 
entirely without matter. The fact that a creature acts only aliquo 


37Quia enim omnis passio radicatur 
in materia et actio in forma, quanto 
aliquid plus habet de materia et minus 
de forma, tanto minus impassibile et 
minus activum, et quanto plus habet 
de forma et minus de materia, tanto 
magis est activum et impassibilius” (In 
II Sent., dist. 3 [Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, 


f. 97ra]). 
38“Ttem, omnis actio attribuitur for- 
mae. Sed omnis. creatura  habet 


materiam et forrmam, dico composita. 
Ergo omnis creatura agit non se toto 
sed aliquo sui. Deus autem, quia se 
toto agit, potest in totum actum. 
Ergo, nulla creatura potest in totum 
actum. Si enim creatura possit in totum 
actum, cum non agat nisi forma, actum 
autem est materia et forma, esset actum 
maius agente. Igitur, cum creatura per 
suam formam possit educere de potentia 
in actum, non poterit ipsam potentiam, 
scilicet materiam, efficere. Si enim hoc 
posset, iam in totum actum posset” (In 
II Sent., dist. 1 [Cod. Ottob, lat. 294, 
f. 89rb]). 

See De Haeresibus: “Item, sola forma 
est activa, et ideo Deus totus est activus, 
quia totus forma. Sed angelus non est 
activus nisi parte sua, scilicet per for- 
mam suam, non per materiam. Ergo 
dispar Deo et impotentior ad agendum 
quam Deus necessario est angelus. Sed 
summum quod potest Deus videtur posse 
in totum compositum, scilicet materiam 
et formam creando. Ergo, non creavit 
angelus mundum” (Cod. Ottob. lat. 
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294, f. 287vb). If in this second text 
Fishacre speaks of the creation of 
material beings as the supreme effort 
of divine power, he speaks otherwise 
in the following, which is the imme- 
diate continuation of the text quoted 
supra, n. 26: “Sed quia Deus ipsa 
universitate est maior, supremae poten- 
tiae est dare existentiam alicui sibi 
aequali, hoc est gignere aequalem sibi 
ex se ipso nullo addito nec ipso dimi- 
nuto. Sed Deus omnipotens; ergo non 
solum primum, sed [ms: nec] secun- 
dum et tertium fecisse credendum est. 
Alioquin non esset tantae potentiae qua 
maior cogitari non potest” (In I Sent., 
d. 3, cap.. 21 [Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, 
f. 9vb]}). 

39**Sed numquid, si Pater assumeret 
hominem, erit ille homo potens omnia? 
Constat quod non, nulla enim creatura 
potest creare, nec potest Deus hoc 
creaturae conferre forte. Unde cog- 
noscere potest creatura omnia; hoc nihil 
impedit. Sed facere omnia, ut creare, 
non potest. Quia enim omnis creatura 
habet materiam, non potest in materiam 
creando eam. Quippe materiale 
inquantum tale minus potest, et forma 
per hoc quod est in materia fit quo- 
dammodo in potentia et impotentior. 
Et ideo illa sola quae est sine materia 
creare potest?” (In III Sent., dist. 13 
[Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 206vb]). 


4°See Ermatinger, sol. q. 3, Il. 285- 
334. 
“Tbid., ll. 292-297, 


sui—that is, through its form—means that it can indeed educe from 
potency to act but cannot produce the potency itself; it cannot, that 
is, produce the totum actum, the whole effect. This is produced only 
by God, who alone acts se toto as form entirely without matter.** 

Another aspect of matter’s role with regard to action is brought 
out to show more explicitly that only a form without matter can 
create. A creature, since it has matter, cannot create matter, for a 
material being as such is less capable; and even a form when in 
matter is in a state of potency and is less powerful. Hence, only a 
form without matter can create.*® Matter figures here as a debilitating or 
impeding factor, so that the greater the remove from matter, the 
more powerful a form will be. A being, then, which is all form can 
create because it acts se toto and because it acts without the debilitat- 
ing or impeding influence of matter. Its infinity of power—pre- 
supposed by the fact of creation—must therefore reside in its very 
subsistency. 

It is clear from the foregoing that in order for a being to act se 
toto it must be simple and a pure form, and that simplicity of this 
sort is achieved through separation from matter. But since separa- 
tion of form from matter results also in greater efficacy for the form, 
it is equally clear that an increase in simplicity means an increase in 
efficacy or power. It is precisely this identification of power with 
simplicity that is at the basis of one of the most interesting passages 
in the text edited below.*° 

Setting out to show that the infinite and the simple are not incom- 
patible and after first eliminating the quantitatively infinite, Richard 
distinguishes two types of the virtually infinite by comparison with 
two ways in which one can speak of an increase or decrease of virtus 
or power. On the one hand, power may be increased by way of 
addition. If so, the virtually infinite is that whose power has been 
strengthened an infinite number of times. Thus understood, infinity 
is incompatible with simplicity.” 

On the other hand, power may be increased by its being separated 
or “elongated” from matter, the factor which impedes it and causes 
it to be more in potency and less in act. An example of such increase 
is in light, which is less powerful when embodied than when not 
embodied, not because in the latter state any addition is made to 
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light but rather because light is “elongated” from the factor which 


makes it less powerful. 


Or, to use another example, the rational 


faculty is more powerful than the sensitive, not because it is more 
composite but because it is less flesh-bound; and the more it with- 
draws itself from flesh, the more powerful it is with respect to its 


42Tbid., ll. 298-321. 

437bid., ll. 322-326. 

44“Quia ergo Deus in se simplex est 
et carens compositione cum alio, ut sit 
pars compositi, patet quod est infinitus 
virtualiter, non propter additiones vir- 
tutis factas in infinitum, sed potius quia 
in infinitum elongatus est ab impedi- 
mentis et materia, cum sit substantia 
omnino separata” (ibid., ll. 327-31). 

Almost as an afterthought, Fishacre 
adds (ibid., ll. 332-334) that God might 
also be called infinite in power with 
respect to His effects, which are the 
same as those which would be produced 
by some imagined power infinite in the 
additive sense previously rejected as 
incompatible with simplicity. 

The interesting question of Richard’s 
sources for his doctrine of elongatio ab 
impedimentis will be investigated in 
later articles. 

45“Tam dixerunt hi quod Deum per 
essentiam esse in creaturis est suam 
essentiam esse eis praesentem et con- 
servantem vel supportentem ea in esse. 
Et nescio quid amplius hic dici vult 
magister, nec ipse scit si verum dicit, 
quod illud sit. Quomodo ergo ego 
dicturus sum, cum nemo [. . .] hoc 
capiat? Dico tamen quod mihi videtur 
quod Deus non tantum adest creaturis, 
sed adest ut efficiens. Et hoc hi dixe- 
runt. Adest insuper ut forma. Deus 
enim, ut dicit Augustinus, est forma, 
et forma omnium, et utique forma 
omnium summe perfectiva. Quippe 
forma materialis est natura quaedam in 
Se, praeter naturam materiae, et est 
unibilis materiae. Sed certe non eo 
quod unitur materiae est perfectiva (sic 
enim ipsa fit magis in potentia et 
impotentior), sed potius per hoc quod 
est natura alia separata a materia. Ergo 
quanto forma est magis separata a 
materia, tanto est magis perfectiva. Quod 
et patet verum, quia spiritus vegeta- 
bilis est magis perfectiva forma quam 
forma corporalis, et sic rationalis est 
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maxime inter has perfectiva. Igitur 
Deus, eo quod summe per naturam sit 
elongatus a materia et ab omni creatura, 
est ipse omnium forma summe per- 
fectiva. Licet ergo nobis vis rationis 
hoc concludat, quis tamen capiat quo- 
modo Deus, summe per naturam ab 
omnibus elongatus, sit summe perfec- 
tiva forma omnium? JIgitur si aliquis 
modorum essendi in hic assignetur, erit 
sicut motivum in moto, propter ratio- 
nem causae efficientis, et insuper sicut 
forma inest, non tamen materiae, quia 
non est forma materialis. Est ergo 
ubique ut forma, nusquam tamen in 
materia” (In I Sent., dist. 37, cap. 7 
[Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 69va-b]). 

Cf.: ‘Sed quaeres forte, et dices, 
Deum quidem esse causam efficientem 
et finalem novimus dicente ipso per 
Isaiam, 41, ‘Ego Dominus, primus et 
novissimus ego sum’; et Apocalypsin, 
1, ‘Ego sum alpha et omega, principium 
et finis.” Sed causam formalem esse non 
videtur, quia forma est pars compositi 
sicut materia, non sicut efficiens et finis. 
Sed Deus non est forma materialis vel 
pars alicuius compositi. Quomodo ergo 
est causa formalis? (Solutio) Ut dictum 
est supra, forma inquantum forma, est 
formati __ perfectio. Igitur, quanto 
aliquid verius perficit, tanto verius est 
forma. Sed quanto est magis separatum 
a materia, ut non sit pars compositi, 
tanto verius perficit. Ergo quanto est 
magis separatum, tanto verius est forma. 
Assumptio patet exemplo et ratione. 
Exemplo, quia forma illa naturalis quae 
est maxime separabilis, scilicet anima, 


est quae nobilissime et perfectissime 
perficit. Ratione sic: forma fit in 
potentia, et minoris potentiae, per 
unionem eius cum materia. Ergo, 


quanto magis unila, tanto est ad _ per- 
ficiendum impotentior. Igitur, non 
perficit per hoc quod est unita, sed 
potius per hoc quod est separabilis a 
materia...” (In I Sent., dist. 38, cap. 1 
[Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 70va-b]). 


operation. This augmentation again is not because of any addition 
to power (which would mean an increase in composition) but rather 
because of an “elongation” from impediments. The conclusion to 
be drawn, therefore, is that an increase of power understood in terms 
of elongatio ab impedimentis does not involve greater composition 
but rather greater simplicity. 

When, then, is an agent’s power infinite according to this latter 
sort of increase? Obviously, when he is absolutely and infinitely 
removed from impediments and from matter (propter infinitam elon- 
gationem ab impedimentis et a materia). And such removal and 
such infinity are eminently consonant with simplicity.** 


Such an agent is God. A substance which is completely separated 
from all else, a being who is simple in Himself and who enters into 
composition with nothing outside, He is virtually infinite in His 
infinite separation from impediments and from matter. 


God is simple in Himself and is not part of any composite in His 
freedom from composition with all else. Accordingly, He is 
virtually infinite [est infinitus virtualiter] not because His power 
has been extrinsically strengthened an infinite number of times 
but rather because He is infinitely removed [in infinitum elon- 
gatus est] from impediments and from matter as a completely 
separate substance. * 


Incidentally, if God’s infinite “elongation” from matter accounts 
for the infinity of His power as required by the fact of creation, it 
also provides a means for Fishacre to interpret Augustine’s statement 
that “Deus est forma omnium.” Even a material form, so he argues, 
has a nature other than the nature of matter, and it is perfective not 
because united with matter (from this point of view it is more in 
potency and less powerful) but precisely because it is a nature distinct 
from matter. Hence, the more separate a form is from matter, the 
more highly perfective it is; and it follows that God, who is in a 
supreme degree “elongated” from matter and from every creature, is 
Himself the supremely perfective form of all things.“ 
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c) The Beatific Vision 


As noted at the beginning of this study, Fishacre’s discussion of 
divine infinity occurs within his investigation of the beatific vision 
—hic de Dei visione in patria quaeratur.*® Why the latter topic 
should initiate an inquiry into infinity is clear from his fourth question 
in that investigation: “How is a rational creature with only finite 
power capable of seeing that infinite object?” “ 

In that fourth question Richard first suggests considerations as to 
why such a vision is impossible,** followed by others which under- 
write its possibility. These latter are built up within a framework of 
the five general “modes” of infinity previously studied.“ The fact 
that a soul can know created items which are infinite in extension, in 
duration, in division, in number, and in intensity reveals it to be 
capable of knowing God in His infinity.°° 

In his Solutio Quartae Quaestionis he attends at some length to both 
sets of considerations. For instance, to those who object that finite 
subsiances with finite powers and activity can rise only to a finite 
object, Richard points out that although they truly grasp God’s infinite 
reality in the beatific vision, still they do so only finitely—that is, not 
nearly so clearly and perfectly as does God Himself.** On the other 
hand, to those who might make that grasp too easy and “natural’’ 
or too perfect by overstressing the human intellect’s ability to know 
infinite extension, duration, and the like, he explains that such 
infinity is itself a privation. In such cases one knows infinity only 
as the lack of some positive perfection, which is itself finite and 
which alone is directly known.” 

According to these solutiones, then, Richard’s attitude is that the 
created intellect of a beatus does see the infinite divine reality, although 
not as perfectly as God Himself does and only with God’s intervention 


p malin gr, DROW ees with divine simplicity. This considera- 
: Ibid., ll. 5-6. tion has been sufficiently touched upon 
SIbid., q. 4, I. 196-215. previously (see supra, pp. 195 sq., and 
“Tbid., q. 2, ll. 32-88, and ibid., sol., n. 30). 
ll. 265-283. 54Tbid., ll. 528-539. 
5°Tbid., q. 4, ad contrarium, ll. 216- 55Ibid., q. 4, ll. 199-204. This first 
260, : videtur quod non will later be seen to 
Ibid., sol. q. 4, ll. 410-419. reflect the views of those condemned 


eee: li. 443-450; ibid., ll. 454- at Paris in 1241 for holding that no 

ee ; created intellect can behold the divine 
Fishacre also returns (ibid., Il. 529- essence itself in the beatific vision. 

530; ibid., ll. 540-584) to consider how 58See supra, pp. 199 sq 

numerical multiplicity is reconcilable 
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and help. To this last point he briefly turns in a final question.* 
Where, precisely, is located the capacity of a created and finite 
intellect to attain God in His absolute infinity? In the soul itself, 
which has been created with an innate power for such an attain- 
ment (ipsa est creata possibilis ad huius infiniti apprehensionem), 
and, above all, in the infinite power of God Himself, who elevates 
that soul and actuates its power (educitur de potentia in actum hunc 
adiutorio eiusdem virtutis infinitae). As an indication of the ease 
with which He can accomplish that actuation, consider what He 
accomplishes with fire. It has no innate capability to act upon a 
spiritual substance, and yet God can elevate it above its own natural 
condition by using it to punish sinners in hell. How much more 
readily can He not raise the human soul to an act of vision to which 
its very nature, so to speak, ordains it (quanto magis educet animam 
in actum ad quem est nata).** 

Fishacre’s theory on the beatific vision thus terminates in an appeal 
_ to the infinity of God’s power. What ultimately enables a finite and 
created intellect to possess through vision the divinum infinitum is 
nothing else than God’s own infinite power. Such an appeal suggests 
that the problem of the beatific vision has not only occasioned his 
investigating infinity but may also have dictated the thought develop- 
ment and emphasis within the investigation itself. In the beatific 
vision one basic factor which must be accounted for is the infinite 
distance between the finite intellect of a creature and the infinite 
perfections of God.** Within his investigation the arguments he uses 
to establish the infinity of God’s power, which is given precedence 
over both wisdom and goodness, are those based on distantia—the 
infinite distance between good and evil, between the state of grace 
and that of guilt and, especially, between something and nothingness.** 
In view of that parallelism,may we not conclude that he has apparently 
fashioned his doctrine on power with an eye to the beatific vision? 
The same divine and infinite power which has in creation bridged 
the infinite gap between nothingness and something is surely capable 
of escorting a human soul across the infinite distance separating it 
from the apprehension of God. 

Is any additional light thrown on this conclusion by the fact that 
at Paris in 1241 a set of ten propositions was officially condemned, 
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of which the first is that neither men nor angels will ever behold the 
divine essence? *” Has Fishacre worked out his theory of divine infinity 
to counteract that heresy? Did this condemnation center his attention 
on the need of reconciling infinity with direct vision? 

Certainly, Richard was aware of the Parisian condemnation, since 


57See Chartularium Universitatis Pari- 
siensis, ed. H. Denifle, o.p., and E. Cha- 
telain (Paris: Delalain, 1889), I, 170- 
72: ‘“Decem errores contra theologicam 
veritatem reperti in quibusdam scriptis 
(frat. Stephani) et proscripti Parisiis a 
Guillelmo Parisiensi episcopo et Odone 
cancellario de consilio omnium magi- 
strorum theologicae facultatis. 1241, Ja- 
nuarii 18, Parisiis.’ The erroneous 
proposition here in question is this: 
“Primus [error], quod divina essentia 
in se nec ab homine nec ab angelo 


videbitur. Hunc errorem reprobamus 
et assertores et defensores auctoritate 
Wilhermi episcopi excommunicamus. 


Firmiter autem credimus et asserimus, 
quod Deus in sua essentia vel substantia 
videbitur ab angelis et omnibus sanctis 
et videtur ab animabus_ glorificatis” 
(ibid., p. 170). The ten propositions, 
without the opposing veritates, may be 
found also in St. Bonaventure, In II 
Librum Sententiarum, dist. 23, art. 2, 
qu. 3 ad 7 (Opera Omnia [Quaracchi: 
Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
1885], I, 547). Both the Chartularium 
list and St. Bonaventure’s version may 
be consulted in A. Masnovo, Da Gu- 


glielmo d’Auvergne a S. Tommaso 
d’Aquino (seconda edizione riveduta; 
Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pen- 


siero,”? 1946), IN, (71-72. mn. 1. 

For a survey of literature on the 
controversy of whether the condemna- 
tion may have been repeated in some 
form in 1244, see L. Sweeney, s.1., 
“Some Mediaeval Opponents to Divine 
Infinity,” n. 21. For an interpretation 
of the doctrinal ancestry of the ten 
propositions, as well as their influence 
on the doctrine of divine infinity, see 
ibid., pp. 237 sq. 

°8The proposition in question, with 
the opposing truth, is this: “Quintus 
[error], quod malus angelus in princi- 
pio sue creationis fuit malus, et nun- 
quam fuit nisi malus. 
reprobamus, firmiter 
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Hunc errorem 
enim credimus, 


quod bonus creatus sit et post peccando 
factus sit malus” (Chartularium Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis, I, 171). Fishacre’s 
reference occurs in In II Sent., dist. 3: 
“Novi multos modernorum magistro- 
rum morulam cum Magistro hic ponere, 
intantum etiam ut quidam sententiam 
excommunicationis intulerint in  illos 
suae potestati ordinarie subditos qui 
dixerint in eodem instanti creationis 
angelos peccasse et cecidisse. Sit igitur, 
si placet, pro ratione voluntas eorum, 
et timeant qui voluerint excommunica- 
tionem, si non afferunt aliam rationem” 
(Cod. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 99rb). 

Is it entirely accidental that a list 
of the ten propositions condemned at 
Paris should precede one of the copies 
of Fishacre’s commentary on the Sen- 
tences, or would this also tend to place 
him in doctrinal relation with the con- 
demnation? Such a list does occur in 
Oxford, Oriel College, Cod. B 43, f. 1r-v; 
Fishacre’s commentary begins on f. 4r. 
According to Pelster (Zeitschrift fir 
katholische Theologie, trv [1930], 524), 
the commentary is in late thirteenth- 
century English script. 

5oe | . circa hanc quaestionem qui- 
dam erraverunt, dicentes, Deum _ per 
essentiam a nullo unquam_intellectu 
creato videri posse, attendentes distan- 
tiam quae est inter intellectum creatum 
et divinam essentiam. Sed haec positio 
sustineri non potest, cum sit haeretica” 
(Oe Ver., ig. 8, ax Ie iMearieti| i toes 
Both the positio and its mention as 
haeretica suggest the condemnation of 
1241. Less definite in this regard and 
occurring in a broader context is the 
reference in In IV Sent., dist. 49, qu. 2, 


art. le (Opera Omnia, x1 [Parisiis: 
Vives, 1874], 481): “Quidam enim 
philosophi posuerunt quod _intellectus 


noster possibilis nunquam potest ad hoc 
pervenire ut intelligat substantias sepa- 
ratas... Et similiter quidam theologi 
posuerunt, quod intellectus humanus 
nunguam potest ad hoc pervenire quod 


he expressly refers to its fifth proposition—namely, that some angels 
were evil from the first instant of their creation.** Moreover, although 
no text could be anywhere located in which he explicitly mentions 
the proposition concerning beatific vision, he most likely was also 
acquainted with that first proposition, since there is evidence from 
another source that at least one of the videtur quod non arguments 
he lists in Quaestio Quarta may actually reflect the views of the very 
persons affected by the censure. In what is undoubtedly a reference 
to the proposition here in question, St. Thomas Aquinas points out 
that the distantia between the created intellect and the divine essence 
led certain persons to advance the heretical position that God is never 
seen in his essence by any created intellect.*® Returning to Richard, 
one finds that the first videtur quod non argument is based precisely 
upon the summa distantia between Creator and creature. Why cannot 
a finite intellect directly see an infinite God? Because, so the argu- 
ment goes, the distance between Creator and creature is greatest of 
_ all (quia summa distantia est inter creatorem et creaturam).® It is 
true, of course, that a distantia argument of this sort may have al- 
ready become part of the common stock-in-trade of the theological 
disputant and writer. Nevertheless, the function which St. Thomas 
ascribes to it in the heretical position, together with the fact that 
Richard, who elsewhere shows himself acquainted with another sec- 
tion of the condemnation, uses it just a few years after the list of 
proscribed doctrines had appeared, strongly suggests that he was also 
aware of its initial proposition. 

But can we infer an influence upon Richard’s own thinking? Did 
he intend his doctrine of divine infinity as a refutation of the con- 
demned position? A full answer to this latter question would require 
more extensive study than is possible here, yet one is tempted to 
reply affirmatively. For if the position was indeed based, as Aquinas 
indicates, on the distantia between the created intellect and the divine 
essence, then Fishacre’s use of various forms of the distantia argu- 
ment to establish an infinity of power suggests that he is searching 


Deum per essentiam videat. Et utrosque 60Rrmatinger, q. 4, ll. 199-204. See 
ad hoc movet distantia inter intellectum above, n. 55. 
nostrum et essentiam divinam.” 
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for a theory of divine infinity which will help nullify just such a 
position. Divine power is shown to be infinite in view of the infinite 
distance between nothingness and the creatures God has produced. 
Among the creatures thus produced are some with a capacity for 
apprehending the divine infinite, a capacity which is actualized only 
with the assistance of the divine power itself. Presumably, then, a 
power which produces such a creature from nothing will also be able 
to provide the assistance required to lift this creature across whatever 
distance must be traversed to reach a status in which it can apprehend 
the divine infinite.“' Perhaps an investigation of Fishacre’s views on 
the nature and function of divine assistance in the finite intellect’s 
attainment of that divine infinite would more fully reveal his inten- 
tion. In such an investigation, attention would have to be given to 
Fishacre’s views on the relation of gratuitous gifts to natural capacity, 
a subject which, interestingly enough, would bring one again into 
contact with the Paris condemnation of 1241.° Indeed, the question 
of gratuitous gifts and natural capacity, as well as that of the beatific 
vision, might be approached in a way that would put the burden, so 
to speak, on divine power, for both questions might be subsumed 
under the simple complex inquiry of whether divine power is great 
enough to elevate and perfect a finite intellective power to a point 
sufficiently beyond its natural capacity for it to apprehend the divine 
infinitude. Although only a further textual study can definitively 
determine whether the English Dominican actually had this latter sort 
of question in mind, still the infinity of power which he actually 
credited God with having seems made to order for that precise 
problem. 


®11f Fishacre actually directs his posi- 
tion against the first condemned propo- 
sition, then at least two reactions to 
the 1241 condemnation would have 
occurred. The first is, at least according 
to a somewhat likely interpretation, 
that of a still unidentified group whom 
Thomas and Bonaventure designate as 
“quidam” and who sacrifice infinity for 
direct vision. The beati see the divine 


essence, these theologians grant, but 
this latter is finite. (See L. Swee- 
ney, s.s., “Some Mediaeval Opponents 


of Divine Infinity,” passim). 
Fishacre’s is the second reaction. The 
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beati directly see the divine essence, even 
though it is genuinely infinite, through 
the elevation and actuation which God’s 
infinite power effects within their 
intellects. 

®2Nonus [error], quod qui habet 
meliora naturalia, de necessitate plus 
habebit de gratia et gloria. Hunc erro- 
rem reprobamus, firmiter enim credi- 
mus, quod Deus secundum quod pree- 
legit et preordinavit, dabit unicuique 
gratiam et gloriam” (Chartularium Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis, I, 171). 

*SErmatinger, sol. q. 3, ll. 322-31. 


Conclusions 


Briefly, how can one best characterize the conception of divine 
infinity which emerges from Fishacre’s commentary on the Sentences? 
Perhaps by the single phrase, “infinite distance.” Because in creation 
and in justification God conquers the infinite distance between nothing- 
ness and something, and between guilt and grace, His power is known 
to be infinite. That infinity is, again, ontologically grounded in 
infinite distance—that of His total elongation from the limiting and 
enervating confinement of matter. Finally, what occasioned and 
apparently finalizes his investigation is the infinite distance stretching 
between a finite intellect and its object and terminus in the beatific 
vision. 

Let us next turn to the question which has itself occasioned our 
investigation of Fishacre. Is infinity for Richard a property of the 
divine being itself? Has the Oxford theologian thereby anticipated 
Thomas, Bonaventure, and other theologians prominent after 1250? 

At first sight the answer might seem to be negative in view of the 
fact that he seems nowhere to ask utrum divina essentia sit infinita 
or any such question. Such an absence, though, is easily explained 
by his preoccupation with the problem of beatific vision, which an 
infinity of divine power directly answers. Moreover, even within his 
discussion of infinite power he indicates with sufficient clarity and 
some explicitness his position on divine being. When, he asks, is an 
agent’s power truly infinite? When he is infinitely removed from 
impediments and from matter. God is, he continues, such an agent. 
Because He has no internal parts and is not Himself a part of any 
other existent, He is virtually infinite inasmuch as He is infinitely 
removed from hindrances and matter and is a completely separate 
substance (patet quod est infinitus virtualiter . . . quia in infinitum 
elongatus est ab impedimentis et materia, cum sit substantia omnino 
separata).°* That is to say, God Himself is infinite as a substance 
completely free from matter and its limiting determination, and, con- 
sequently, His power also is infinite. Is not Fishacre here affirming 
that the metaphysical foundation for infinity in power necessarily is 
infinity in being? 
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If we may legitimately answer yes, then Richard is not only the 
first English Dominican to graduate from Oxford and to write a 
commentary on the Sentences, but he has the added distinction of 
being the first Western theologian so far discovered for whom infinity 
is a perfection of the divine reality itself.*° 


64W. A. Hinnebusch, The Early 
English Friars Preachers, p. 366, note 54, 

65Has Richard influenced other theo- 
logians? Most likely, since the wide 
circulalion of his commentary, attested 
by relatively numerous MSS still extant, 
gives evidence of the value which his 
contemporaries attributed to it. It was 
used by the Franciscans Richard Rufus 
of Cornwall and St. Bonaventure, by 
the Dominicans Simon of Hinton and 
Robert Kilwardby, as well as by Albert 
the Great and Peter of Tarentaise. Tho- 
mas Aquinas is reported to have 
esteemed the commentary so _ highly 
that he desired a copy, according to the 
following notation in the Toulouse MS 
of Fishacre’s treatise: “Item fr. Ricardus 


Fisacra, natione Anglicus, tempore 
S. Thomae et eo antiquior, super sen- 
tentias profundissime  scripsit, cuius 


scripta S. Thomas desiderabat habere.” 
Thomas’s adversary, Gerard of Abbey- 
ville, actually had a copy, which is now 
MS lat. 15754 of the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale. For this and other pertinent 
information, see W. A. Hinnebusch, 
ibid., p. 364-369. 
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Moreover, intrinsic evidence of that 
influence appears in the use which 
others make of certain of his arguments. 
For instance, at times Thomas Aquinas 
invokes the distantia argument as a 
proof that God’s power is infinite. See 
De Potentia, q. 3, a. 4, resp. (Marietti 
ed., pp. 46-47). Others locate the 
infinity of God’s power in His infinite 
“elongation” from matter. See St. Bon- 
aventure, In) I Sent.,d. 17, pars 2, 
art. unicus, q. 2 ad 3 (Quaracchi Editio 
Minor, p. 253); Hannibaldus de Hanni- 
baldis, In I Sent., d. 2, q. 1, a. 1, arg. 2 
and ad 2 (printed in Thomas Aquinas, 
Opera Omnia, XXX [Paris: Vives, 1878], 
22-23). Also see Romanus de Roma, 
In II Sent.: “Secundum Augustinum 
enim in libro Confessionum, Deus duo 
creavit, unum prope se, scilicet angelum, 
aliud prope nihil, scilicet materiam. 
Sicut ergo materia elongata est ab 
omni actualitate, ita angelus, qui est 
Deo propinquus, elongatus est a mate- 
rialitate” (Cod. Vaticanus Palatinus lat. 
Sol i.) -2ora)s 
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Introduction 


Sigla Manuscripts * 


A Vatican City, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Ottobonia- 
nus latinus 294, ff. 5’°-6"°. XIIIth century.’ 

B Oxford, Balliol College, Cod. 57, ff. 10"°-12™. Late XIIIth cen- 
tury.° 

C Oxford, Oriel College, Cod. B 43, pp. 22°-28%. Late XIIIth cen- 

tury.* 

D Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. lat. 15754, ff. 778-8". 
XIIIth century. 

E Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. lat. 16389, ff. 107-12 
X1Uth century. 

F Oxford, New College, Cod. 112, ff. 24-28". XIIth century. 

G London, British Museum, Royal MS 10 B VII, ff. 117-13". 
AUIth century. 


Prepared originally on the basis of A alone, the text presented below 
does not claim to be critical but remains largely that of A, corrected 
and altered here and there with the help of the additional manuscripts 
listed above.° The divisions in the text and the terms used to 
designate them were suggested by the copious marginal notations 
in A, and by the terms with which Fishacre himself introduces various 
parts of his discussion or refers back to them. The orthography is 
standardized, no attempt being made to reproduce the peculiarities of 
medieval Latin in this regard. 

Since no comparative study of the manuscripts of Fishacre’s com- 
mentary seems yet to have been published, the apparatus variantium 
accompanying the printed text has been designed to give a fairly 
detailed picture of the state of the text in all seven manuscripts used. 
But no attempt is made at this point to discuss the relationships 
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among the seven manuscripts. The reader who examines the appa- 
ratus may note, to be sure, that AE (possibly AEG) and B seem to 
represent two quite distinct traditions, that C seems to have come 
from a rather poor source but to have been corrected extensively from 
a fairly good source, that F seems to be rather faulty throughout, and 
that C and D seem in places to have been corrected from each other 
or from each others’ families. A systematic attempt to establish the 
relationships, however, would have to be based on many more sam- 
plings of the lengthy commentary text and would have to take account 
of some or all of the additional manuscript copies. As it stands, 
the apparatus may serve as a point of departure for a comparative 
study by someone having access to one or more of the additional 
manuscripts. 

The structure of the apparatus is on the whole quite conventional 
and therefore requires no explanation. All that need be noted here 
is that within the conventionally constructed apparatus a system of 
asterisks and parentheses has been used with the sigla and the variants 
This 
system can be explained most easily by means of a few sample 
expressions and their interpretations. With “x” and “y’’ representing 
readings (other than the lemmata) registered in the apparatus, the 
following sample expressions will show how the state of the manu- 
script texts is indicated. 


to help show the state of the text in the various manuscripts. 


Lor. The reading “‘x”’ represents the original and final 


state of A. 


1For descriptions of these and other 
manuscripts of Fishacre’s commentary on 
the Sentences, see F. Pelster, “Das Leben 
und die Schriften des Oxforder Domini- 
kanerlehrers Richard Fishacre (+1248),” 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, .1v 
(1930), 518-53, esp. 521-28. Additional 
manuscripts are listed by F. Stegmiiller, 
Repertorium Commentariorum in Sen- 
tentias Petri Lombardi (2 vols.; Wirz- 
burg: F. Schéningh, 1947), I, 348 
(No. 718). 

*Manuscript A was consulted in the 
microfilm copy deposited in the Knights 
of Columbus Vatican Film Library at 
Saint Louis University, 

*Manuscript B was obtained on loan 
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in microfilm copy from Providence Col- 
lege, Providence, Rhode Island. 

‘Microfilm copies of relevant parts 
of manuscripts C to G were graciously 
loaned to the present editor by Rev. 
William A. Hinnebusch, o.r., of Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

*A portion of the text, corresponding 
to lines 388-446 in the present edition, 
was published by F. Pelster, ‘Leben 
und Schriften des Fishacre,” pp. 545-46. 
Pelster’s text is based exclusively on Cod. 
Ottobonianus latinus 294, Passages from 
the same portion of text appear in 
D. E. Sharp, “The Philosophy of Richard 
Fishacre,” New Scholasticism, vi (1933), 
281-97. 


2. x A* The reading “x” represents the original state of 
A, but A has been altered, by linear or inter- 
linear emendation, to agree in its final state with 
the edited text. 


Oo Ra As in (2) above, except that the emendation is 
marginal. 
4. y (x A*) A The reading “x” represents the original state of 


A, but A has been altered, by linear or interlinear 
emendation, to the reading “‘y,”” which represents 
the final state of A. 

5. x AB* As in (1) above, but with the reading “x” shared 
by B and with B altered, by linear or interlinear 
emendation, to agree in its final state with the 
edited text. 

6. y (x A*) AB As in (4) above, but with the reading “‘y’” shared 
by B in the latter’s original and final state. 

it. y- A*) AB** As in (4) above, but with the reading “‘y” shared 
by B in the latter’s original state and with B 
altered by marginal emendation to agree in its 
final state with the edited text. 

8. x A* (ary) The reading “x”, corresponding to a passage of 
two or more words in the edited text, represents 
the original state of A; but A has been emended 
(cf. 2 above) to agree in its final state with all 
parts of the passage in the edited text except “a’”’, 
for which the emendation shows the reading “‘y” 
instead. 


In the apparatus itself, the nature of the emendation can, of course, 
always be deduced at least roughly from the nature of the variant 
recorded. There are entries in the apparatus which represent com- 
binations of and variations on the above examples; they can all be 
interpreted by application of the principles illustrated in the examples. 
The only additional symbols in the apparatus that require interpreta- 
tion here are the following: 


re) One word illegible to the present editor 
RG ati raat, ) Two or more illegible words 
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Explicit references within the text are identified, by means of line 
numbers, in footnotes separate from the apparatus variantium. 
Enclosure within quotation marks of a citation in the text does not 
necessarily mean that this citation is given in the exact words of the 
edition named in the footnote. 


(Dist. 2, Cap. 1) 


‘“Purgatissimis mentibus cernitur.” 

Hic de Dei visione in patria quaeratur. Gratia cuius primo quaeri- 
tur an Deus sit infinitus; secundo, quot modis ipse possit dici infini- 
tus; tertio, quomodo se compatiantur infinitas vel numerositas et 

5  simplicitas summa; quarto, quomodo creatura rationalis, cum sit vir- 
tutis finitae, possit ad illud infinitum. 


(Quaestio Prima) 


Ap primum. Quod sit infinitus patet, tum in potentia, tum in sapien- 
tia, tum in bonitate. 

10 {1) In potentia, quod patet sic. Quantum distant quod fit et ex 
quo fit, tanta est potentia facientis. Sed cum fecerit materiam primam 
de nihilo, inter factum et id ex quo fit est distantia infinita, sicut 
inter aliquid et nihil, quae distant sicut affirmatio et negatio. Ergo 


1 Purgatissimis: praem. Dubitatur autem de eo quod dictum est supra, quod B 
Super hoc quod dictum est in hoc capitulo AE 2 Hic: add. ergo AE | visione 
Dei F Dei divisione D* 3 secundo: cum Deo (?) D** rep. C* | dici possit E 
4 vel: et D 5-6 finitae virtutis F 6 finitae: (...) E** | illud: illum C* aliud 


hee 10 quod ante In F | et om. C* 11 potentia est D | materiam: naturam F 
12 id: illud ADE idem F | distantia est B* 14 Unde om. B | Et om. BF 15 est: 
add. numerus vel B 16 coaequari F 18 multiplicata quantumcumque E 


20 In: praem. Item F 22 haec: hoc C* | est: et D* 24 In: praem. Quod 
sit infinitus F | quod om. F | sic patet BCD | Bonitatis: add. autem B 25 id 
om. F 28 est Deus bonitatis B | vestit F | 2: 1B 30 praedixi F | et om. F 

misericordia: add. infinita F 32 secundum: tertium E* | videamus primo F 

quid: aliquid AEF 33 an: a D* | primo: add. sic CF | patet: add. sic D 
34 intensione: intentione D* | item (1): add. 2. B | item (2): add. 3. B 35 item 
(1): add. 4. B| item (2): add. 5. B 36 intentione D* 37 bonitas vel potentia 
E | aliquantum G 38 duplicetur F | triplicetur F 39 Ergo: Quia (>) B** 
39-40 in infinitum: infinite F 42 imaginatione E* | dupliciter, scilicet: (..... } 
C** | occupat B43 spatii: epatii D* 43-44 et-spatii om. DF 43-47 et-spatii 
(1) om. C** 44 spatii. Et om. B* | cum: quod E* 45 infinitae est D 45- 
46 sic-spatium om. E 45 vel(1): et B 49 Deus esse D 50 partibus(1): add. 
simul B | totus om. D** 50-51 partibus corporis sui: s. p. c. Es. c. p. A 51 Et 


1 P. Lombardus, Quatuor Libri Sen- nitate,, 1, tc. Qe nm.) 40 (PL, xan 'S22)e 


tentiarum, Lib. I, dist. 2, cap. 1 (Bona- 14 Psalm 144, 3. 
ventura, Opera Omnia [Quaracchi: Ex 23 Psalm 146, 5. 
Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 28 Ecclesiasticus 2, 23. 


1882], I, 46). Cf. Augustinus, De Tri- 
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20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


potentia facientis est infinita. Unde Ps.: “Et magnitudinis eius non 
est finis.” 

Item, potentia cuiuscumque creaturae non potest aequari potentiae 
creatoris simpla; item, nec duplicata; item, nec triplicata, et sic in 
infinitum: quia haec quantumcumque multiplicata, potest esse poten- 
tia creaturae. Ergo potentia creatoris est infinita. 


<2) In sapientia, quod patet sic. Figurae et dispositiones artificiati 
indicant sapientiam artificis, Sed in minima atomo sunt figurae infi- 
nitae. Ergo et sapientia artificis divini, a qua haec sunt, est infinita 
Unde Ps.: “‘Sapientiae eius non est numerus.” 


(3) In bonitate, quod patet sic. Bonitatis est nudum indigentem 
vestire et egenti id quo indiget exhibere; et infinitae bonitatis egenti 
infinitis infinita quibus indiget conferre. Sed materia prima nuda 
appetit et indiget infinitis vestiri formis, ut figuris in atomo. Ergo 
infinitae bonitatis est Deus, qui eam infinitis vestivit. Eccl. 2: ‘‘Se- 
cundum magnitudinem illius, sic et misericordia eius cum ipso est.” 
Sed magnitudo, ut praediximus, est infinita; ergo et misericordia. 


(Quaestio Secunda) 


Circa SECUNDUM primo videamus quot modis dicatur quid infinitum, 
deinde an singulis modis sit Deus infinitus. De primo patet quod 
est imaginabile infinitum intensione; item, extensione; item, dura- 
tione; item, numerositate; item, divisione. 


<1) Quod autem intensione sit Deus infinitus patet ex praedictis, 
quia cum potentia vel bonitas creaturae est aliquantulum intensa, 
si dupletur illa intensio et tripletur et sic in infinitum, non pertin- 
getur ad intensam eius potentiam vel bonitatem. Ergo ipsa est in 
infinitum intensa. 


(2) Quod extensione uno modo videtur similiter; quippe infinitum 
extensione est imaginabile dupliciter, scilicet quod occupet infinitum 
spatium ita quod pars occupantis sit in parte spatii, et maior pars 
in maiore parte spatii. Et constat: cum Deus partem non habeat, 
qui est infinitae simplicitatis, sic extensus vel diffusus non est. Vel 
quod possit occupare infinitum spatium ita quod totus in singulis 
partibus spatii et non maior in toto quam in parte spatii minima. 
Et constat quod si esset universitas creaturae occupans infinitum 
spatium, aut essent mundi infiniti, in omnibus posset esse Deus ita 
quod in singulis partibus totus, sicut anima in singulis partibus 
corporis sui tota, sed corporis finiti. Et si hoc potest dici extensio, 
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sic potest dici infinitus extensione vel diffusione, secundum illud 
Job 11: “Excelsior caelo est, et quid facies? Profundior inferno, et 
unde cognosces? Longior terra mensura eius et latior mari.” 


55 (3) Quod duratione vel magis proprie existentia, patet, quia mec 
fuit quando non fuit Deus, nec erit quando non erit. Alioquin fuit 
quando fuit haec vera: non est Deus; aut erit quando erit vera. 


Srp contra, “Dixit insipiens in corde suo: Non est Deus.” 
Ap noc etiam sunt rationes quas in sequentibus ponemus, osten- 
60 dentes quoniam Deus est. 


(4. Prima ratio) Quod numerositate videtur, quia habet notitiam 
infinitorum numerorum. Augustinus, De Civitate Dei, libro 12: 
“Quod dicunt nec Dei scientiam quae infinita sunt posse comprehen- 
dere, restat eis ut dicere audeant atque huic se voragini profundae 

65 impietatis immergant, quod non omnes numeros Deus noverit. Eos 
quippe infinitos esse certissimum est.” Ergo scientia eius, quae non 
est nisi ipse, est infinita numerositate. 

si-extensio om. D 51-52 hoc-dici: est hoc, potest dici 
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(Secunda ratio) Item, cum figurae sint infinitae, et cuilibet earum 
respondet idea in mente artificis, patet quod erunt in Deo ideae 
infinitae. Quippe una idea non est alia; alioquin per ideam asini 
fecisset hominem. Contra, Augustinus, De 83, quaestione 46: ‘Restat 
ut omnia ratione sint condita, nec eadem ratione homo qua equus. 
Hoc autem absurdum est existimare. Singula igitur propriis sunt 
creata rationibus.”” Et per rationem intelligit ideam. Unde in fine 
capituli ibidem Augustinus: “Quas rationes sive ideas sive formas 
sive species licet vocare.’’ Ergo in Deo numerositas infinita est. 

<Tertia ratio) Item, uno scito, sciuntur infinita; ut qui scit se 
esse, scit se scire se esse, et scit se scire scire, et ita in infinitum. 
Unde contra Academicos Augustinus, De Trinitate, libro 15, capi- 
tulo 13: “In unoquoque scito ita multiplicantur ut reperiantur per 
infinitum numerum tendere. Qui enim dicit, scio me vivere, unum 
quid scire se dicit. Perinde, si dicat, scio me scire vivere, duo sunt 
iam haec. Quod scit haec duo, tertium scire est. Sic potest addere 
quartum et quintum et innumerabilia.”’ Ergo, cum Deus intelligat 
se, et item intelligat intelligere se, et ita in infinitum, patet quod 
in eo sunt infinitae replicationes numerositate. 


<5) Quod autem non sit infinitus divisione patet, eo quod est 
simplex. 


(Quaestio Tertia) 


CiRCA TERTIUM primo videtur quod non stent simul numerositas et 
simplicitas. 


(1) Infinitum enim est non tantum quin amplius. Sed tantum 
et amplius non compatitur secum simplicitatem, quia est quiddam 
compositius quam tantum. Ergo non compatiuntur se infinitum et 
simplex. 


2) Item, omne infinitum excedit finitum non tantum semel, sed 
infinities. Ergo est in infinitum compositius quam id quod excedi- 
tur. Ergo non est simplex. 


(3) Item, si est infinitum, est divisibile; si vero simplex, est indi- 
visibile. Ergo non simul insunt eidem. 


(4) Item, in omni genere simplex est minimum in illo genere, 
ut punctus in genere magnitudinis et instans temporis; et infinitum 
est maximum. Ergo simplex non est infinitum. Si enim non pos- 
sunt aequari minimum et maximum, multo magis nec esse idem. 
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105 Item, si est simplex est finis, ut punctus lineae. Sed finis non 
potest esse infinitus. Ergo nec simplex erit infinitum. 


(5) Item, Augustinus, De Civitate Dei, libro 12: “Finitum quan- 
tumcumque respectu infiniti minimum est.’ Ergo infinitum non 
erit minimum et simplex, sed potius finitum. 


110 {Conrra) Ad contrarium videtur sic. 


(1) Si additio ad numerositatem non aufert simplicitatem, sed 
potius auget eam, patet quod non repugnat numerositas simplicitati. 
Sed antecedens est verum. Nam cum anima idiotae adepta fuerit 
tres vel plures veritates, non est compositior quam prius cum esset 

115 ignorans, sed forte simplicior; alioquin anima, cum disceret, cresceret. 

Item, tunc anima Christi esset summe composita, quae novit 
omnem veritatem, et minime simplex. 

Item, tunc ipsa esset in infinitum compositior quam anima idiotae, 
propter infinitas veritates. 

120 Item, quia quanto simplicius tanto nobilius, esset anima idiotae 
nobilior quam sapientis, immo quam Christi, et Christi anima summe 
ignobilis; et animae in caelo ignobiliores quam illae in inferno, quia 
hi omnia, illi quasi nulla sciunt. 


(2) Item, anima intelligens ternarium non est minus simplex 

125 quam eadem intelligens binarium; similiter anima intelligens cen- 

tenarium. Alioquin anima Christi esset summe composita et minime 
simplex, quae omnes numeros intelligit. 
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Item, anima numerando cresceret, et calculatorum animae mirum 
immodum crevissent. Ergo, cum talis numerositas in anima non 
adimat simplicitatem nec minuat, patet quod non repugnant num- 
erositas et simplicitas. 


(3) Item, vitium sola privatio est et nihil ponit, quia, ut dicit 
Augustinus, peccatum nihil est, et virtus, scilicet habitus, aliquid est. 
Quaero ergo an anima, cum fit de vitiosa virtuosa, an recedat a sim- 
plicitate, cum crescat in numerositate. Si sic, tunc anima vitiosa 
est simplicior et perinde nobilior quam virtuosa, et simplicissimo, 
scilicet Deo, propinquior et similior. Igitur constat quod simplicior 
est anima virtuosior et tamen in ea est numerus innumerabilis virtu- 
tum. Quia qui habet unam habet omnes, Ps.: ‘“Multiplicabis in 
anima mea virtutem”’; per quam multitudinem est accessus ad Deum 
summe simplicem. Ps.: ‘Ibunt de virtute in virtutem, videbitur 
Deus deorum in Sion.” 


(4) Similiter, videtur quod uno scito sciuntur infinita, propter 
replicationes infinitas, de quibus supra Augustinus. Et tunc anima 
sciens unicam veritatem per infinitum distaret a simplicitate scientis 
nullam. Aut numerositas non aufert simplicitatem, et quaelibet 
anima non erit in infinitum composita et a simplicitate elongatissima. 


<5) Item, accessus ad simplex est sine diminutione numerosilatis, 
ut patet duabus basibus subtensis eidem angulo. Minor enim earum 
accedit ad simplicitatem puncti angularis, nec tamen perdidit aliquid 
de numerositate punctorum, immo singulis punctis in maiore base 
respondent singula puncta in minore. Quod probatur demonstra- 
tione geometrica. Ductis enim lineis a punctis diversis in base maiore 
ad punctum angularem, transibunt per diversa puncta, licet minus 
distantia, in base minore. Ergo numerositas lineae maximae est 
aequalis vel non maior numerositate lineae minimae et fere punctali. 
Kt ita simplicius et minus simplex pares sunt numerositate. Ergo 
simplex absolute et numerosum non repugnant. 


(6) Item, ex iam dicta ratione patet quod totidem puncta habet 
punctus unicus quot linea maxima. Quippe lineae exeuntes a base 
maiore et terminatae ad punctum angularem habent ipsum pro extre- 
mitate, et si una illarum extrahatur, terminatur ad punctum ad 
quem prius, et sic de singulis. Ergo ille punctus est aeque numerosus 
sicut linea illa, et per consequens sicut aliqua superficies et sicut 
aliquod corpus; immo tot puncta sunt in puncto quot in tota mundi 
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machina, cum a quolibet puncto in mundi machina ad hunc punctum 
possit duci linea, secundum illud: a puncto ad punctum rectam 
lineam ducere. Ergo punctus, cum sit simplex, non tamen caret 
numerositate infinita. Ergo habeo propositum. 


170 (7) Item, alicubi invenitur quod quanto aliquid accedit ad sim- 
plicissimum, tanto est numerosius, et simplicissimum summe num- 
erosum; quippe ternarius est subduplus ad pauciores numeros quam 
binarius, et quaternarius quam ternarius. Ergo cum subduplum 
dicat accidens quod est relatio, patet quod numerus quanto est unitati 

175. vicinior, tanto in huius relationibus numerosior. Et unitas, quae 
est simplicissimum, est sic summe numerosum. Ergo non repugnant 
simplicitas et numerositas. 

Similiter, esto hic arbor centum pedum, et non habet hodie aequa- 
lem sibi. Ipsa non crescente excrescunt aliae ad aequalitatem eius, 

180 et iam habet relationem aequalitatis decies, cum prius nec semel; 
non enim videtur quod eadem est relatio aequalitatis qua huic et qua 
illi aequatur, quia relatio una non habet nisi duo extrema. Et tamen 
non est magis composita vel minus simplex. 


<8) Item, in uno nunc temporis sunt infinita prius et posterius 
185 natura, ut patet ex Augustino Super Genesim ad Litteram, libro 4: 
“Prius oportet aerem, qui supra est, transeant radii oculorum nostro- 
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rum et postea quidquid ultra est tum deinde ad solem perveniant, 
quem videmus. Num igitur quia totiens hic ‘prius’ diximus et 
‘postea,’ ideo non simul omnia uno ictu transit noster obtutus ?” 
Infra: “Illa omnia tam ampla immensaque spatia simul uno ictu 
transiri manifestum est et, quid prius et quid posterius transitur, 
nihilominus certum est.” 


<9) Item, aeternitas simplex est, quia tota simul. Et tamen infi- 
nitas temporis partes continet. Ergo numerositas et simplicitas non 

repugnant. 
{Quaestio Quarta) 


Circa QUARTUM videtur primo quod anima non possit ad infinitum 
Deum, sic. 

{1) Maior est distantia inter Deum et apprehensivam rationalem 
quam inter apprehensivam rationalem et apprehensivam sensibilem, 
quia summa distantia est inter creatorem et creaturam, et maior 
quam inter creaturas adinvicem. Sed apprehensiva sensitive non 
potest apprehendere rationalem spiritum. Ergo nec rationalis spi- 
ritus creatus multo magis Deum. 


{2) Item, cum sint tria : substantia, virtus et operatio; ubi sub- 
stantia est finita, et virtus et operatio. Ergo cum creaturae univer- 
saliter substantia sit finita, erit et virtus finita et operatio. Ergo non 
poterit nisi ad finitum. 


(3) Item, ultimum de potentia ad quod potest virtus divina est 
videre se. Ergo si creatura potest ad ultimum de potentia eius, erit 
creatura aequalis in virtute creatori. Virtus enim in unoquoque est 
ultimum de potentia. 


(4) Item, oculus corporalis non potest ad infinitam intensione 
lucem corporalem. Ergo nec spiritualis ad infinitam spiritualem, 
scilicet ad Jucem inaccessibilem Deum. 


<ContrRA) Ad contrarium sic. 


<1) Constat: ad infinitum extensione si esset tale corpus, posset 
ad illud intelligendum anima, quia ad omne corpus. Nisi enim phi- 
losophi imaginarentur infinitum extensione mundum vel vacuum in 
quo fiebat mundus, quomodo hoc posuissent? Sed si potuit ima- 
ginativa, multo magis intellectiva, si esset. 

Item, pupilla oculi potest ad dimidium caeli, et si esset undique 
pupilla, ad totum posset. Respectu cuius caeli tota terra est punctus 
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aut nihil. Quanto magis oculus? Et forte posset ad infinitum 


225 extensione oculus, si esset. 


(2) Item, ad infinitum duratione potest anima, cum possit se 
ipsam intelligere. Et secundum philosophos, motor caeli virtutis 
finitae ad motum caeli infinitum duratione. 


(3) Item, ad infinitum divisione potest, quia potest intelligere 
230 lineam et angulum. 


(4) Item, ad infinitum numerositate potest. Constat enim: possi- 
pilis est ad sciendum totam geometriam et arithmeticam; ergo ad 
cognitionem infinitarum figurarum et numerorum. 

Item, ut supra dixi, una veritate scita sciuntur infinitae per repli- 

235 cationem, ut supra Augustinus. Ergo, si potest scire unam, et infi- 
nitas; immo potest ad infinities infinitas. 


(5. Primum) Item, ad intensione infinitum potest. Visus enim 
quod ab excellenti luce corrumpitur est, quia agit mediante organo; 
quod improportionale et excellens corrumpit organum, non virtutem. 

240 Cuius signum est quod si corrupto organo daretur eidem virtuti bene 
dispositum organum, videret ut prius. Dicit enim Aristoteles quod 
si seni daretur oculus iuvenis, videret aeque bene ut iuvenis. Ergo, 
ut videtur, si excellens sensibile non laedit virtutem sed organum, 
posset virtus, si apprehenderet non mediante organo, in lucem in 

245 infinitum intensam, si esset. Multo magis virtus intellectiva, quae 
non mediante organo intelligit. 
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<Secundum) Item, quia intellectus respectu intelligibilis est in 
potentia essentiali, sensus autem respectu sensibilis est in potentia 
accidentali; patet quod additio intelligibilis ad intellectum est additio 
formae et ideo virtutis. Non autem sic in sensu. Et ideo anima per 
hoc quod intelligit unam veritatem non fit impotentior sed potius 
potentior ad intelligendum aliam, et illa intellecta tertiam. Et sic 
quanto plura comprehendit, tanto capacior est ad comprehendendum. 
Ergo sic per infinitas veritates adiuta, poterit ad infinitum intensione, 
quia eius virtus videtur aucta in infinitum. 


{Tertium) Item, potest in infinitas veritates numero, ut supra 
probatum est. Sed quaelibet veritas est lux mentalis. Ergo infinitae 
veritates simul efficiunt infinitam unam lucem intensione, sicut infi- 
nitae candelae unam lucem corporalem infinitam efficerent. Ergo, 
quae potest ad numero infinitas, potest ad infinitum intensione. 


{Solutio Primae et Secundae Quaestionis) 


<Ap PRiMuM) Ad hoc sine praeiudicio melioris sententiae non asse- 
rendo, respondeo concedendo tres primas rationes probantes quod 
Deus est infinitus potentia, sapientia, bonitate. 


{Ap sgecunDUM. 1) Item, concedo, quod infinitus intensione, licet 
in eo improprie dicatur intensio, quia intensio proprie non dicitur 
nisi in ea natura quae suscipit magis et minus, quod a divina natura 
valde alienum est. Sed dicitur eius virtus intensa in infinitum quia 
hoc idem potest quod virtus aliqua si imaginaretur in infinitum 
intensa. 


(2) Similiter, concedo quod infinitus extensione illo improprio 
modo quo dicitur spiritus extensus secundum extensionem corporis 
cui ita praesens est quod in qualibet parte corporis totus. 

<3) Similiter, concedo quod infinitus duratione; tamen hoc impro- 
prie dicitur, quia duratio proprie non est tota simul. Sed hoc intendo. 
quod si aliquid imaginaretur infinitum duratione, ut mundus secun- 
dum Aristotelem, ei coesset et coexisteret Deus. 


(4) Similiter, concedo quod infinitus numerositate, quia infinitae 
sunt in eo veritates; licet omnes in eo sint idipsum, scilicet essentia 
divina, secundum illud Ps.: ‘‘Sapientiae eius non est numerus.”’ Quo- 
modo autem numerus in eo dicatur, in sequentibus dicemus. 

45) Quod vero non sit infinitus divisione, immo nec divisibilis, 
concedo. 
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(Solutio Tertiae Quaestionis) 


285 (Ap opsEcTA 1-5) Ad objecta circa tertium problema probantia quod 
infinitum et simplex repugnant, sciendum quod infinitum intelligi 
potest dupliciter, scilicet quantitative et virtualiter, licet proprie 
secundum Aristotelem infinitum dicatur in quantitatibus tantum. 
Dico ergo quod illae quinque rationes verum concludunt de infinito 

290 quantitative, et tale infinitum non compatitur secum simplicitatem 
in eodem. 

Infinitum autem virtualiter intelligi potest dupliciter, sicut et plus 
et minus de virtute. Plus enim de virtute intelligimus, cui addi- 
tum est aliquid de virtute. Et tunc infinitum virtualiter est cui 

295 additum est de virtute infinities. Et de sic intellecto infinito virtua- 
liter verum concludunt dictae quinque rationes. Tale enim infinitum 
virtuale non compatitur secum simplicitatem. 

Aliter autem intelligitur plus de virtute non facta additione ad 
virtutem, sed potius ea elongata ab impediente et faciente eam in 

300 potentia et minus in actu; et hoc est a materia. Lux enim cum est 
incorporata, est impotentior quam non incorporata; non quod si 
fieret non incorporata, adderetur ei, sed potius elongaretur a faciente 
eam impotentiorem. Sic dicimus quod rationalis est potentior quam 
sensitiva, non quia compositior, immo est simplicior; sed quia minus 

305 incarnata, cum sensitivae actus non fiat nisi mediante carne, intellec- 
tiva vero sine carne. Et ipsa intellectiva quanto magis se subtrahit 
a carne, tanto est virtuosior ad operationem suam, non dico propter 
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additionem virtutis, sed potius propter elongationem ab impedi- 
mentis. 

Et certe, sic dicendo magis de virtute non est dicere compositius, 
sed potius simplicius, quia simplex negat compositionem in se et 
compositionem cum alio. Nunc autem plus de virtute dicto modo 
non est compositius in se; est autem minus compositum cum alio, et 
ita simplicius. Hoc autem liquet magis ex Augustino, qui dicit: ‘In 
his quae non mole magna sunt, hoc est maius esse quod est melius 
esse.’ Sed numquid, quia melius, ideo compositius; certe non, quia 
melius dicitur non propter additionem, sed propter accessum ad opti- 
mum. Unde subiungit Augustinus: ‘Hoc est melius esse quod est 
magis Deo adhaerere.’’ Et certe accessus ad eum est elongatio ab 
impedimentis et a materia, et esse simplicius potius quam compo- 
sitius. 

Si ergo dicatur infinitum virtualiter non propter infinitam addi- 
tionem virtuti, sed propter infinitam elongationem ab impedimentis 
et a materia, patet quod sic infinitum virtualiter non repugnat, immo 
congruit magis simplicitati. De sic autem infinito non tenent dictae 
quinque rationes, ut patet inspicienti. 

Quia ergo Deus in se simplex est et carens compositione cum alio, 
ut sit pars compositi, patet quod est infinitus virtualiter, non propter 
additiones virtutis factas in infinitum, sed potius quia in infinitum 
elongatus est ab impedimentis et materia, cum sit substantia omnino 
separata. 

Insuper dicimus eum infinitum virtualiter ratione effectuum, quia 
idem effectus est ab eo qui esset ab imaginata virtute infinita propter 
additiones. Sic ergo Deus dicitur infinitus virtualiter duobus modis. 


(AD RATIONES AD CONTRARIUM) Sequentes autem rationes inductae 
ad contrarium, scilicet ostendentes quod numerositas non adimit 
simplicitatem, concedi possent. 


41) Tamen quia Augustinus in multis locis videtur sentire quod 
veritates vel scientiae sunt in anima sicut forma in subiecto, dico 
accidentalis vel substantialis; et subiectum cum duabus formis sub- 
stantialibus vel accidentalibus efficiunt unum compositius quam 
subiectum sine illis vel cum unica earum; mirum videtur quomodo 
sciens anima non est compositior quam inscia, cum et dicat Augus- 
tinus in libro De Quantitate Animae quod anima, cum fit peritior, 
crescit et augetur. 

Sed attendendum quod relationes advenientes alicui subiecto non 
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faciunt ipsum compositius, quia multiplicantur relationes in aliquo 
subiecto, nulla mutatione etiam facta in eo; ut hoc ligno longiori 
decurtato fit in alio relatio aequalitatis ad illud, nulla in eo facta 

350 mutatione. Nunc autem veritas omnis relatio est, quia adaequatio 
vel aequalitas quaedam est verbi mentalis et rei, aequalitas autem aut 
adaequatio relatio est. 

(Quarstio) Sed dices: licet veritas ipsa relatio sit, tamen verbum 
mentis, scilicet eius subiectum, non est relatio. Cum ergo non tan- 

355 tum sint in anima veritates, sed ipsa vera, scilicet verba multa, quo- 
modo non est ipsa compositior ? 

(Sotutio) Respondeo. Cum verbum quo se loquitur res exterior 
mihi, scilicet species rei, pervenerit ad intimum sentiens, non pro- 
cedit ulterius ut intret gignendo se in mentem; sed, ut dicit Augus- 

360 tinus, anima miris modis et mira quadam velocitate efficit in se 
simile ei quod est in organo intimo, hoc est assimilat se illi speciei 
susceptae et conformat, ut lux aquae cui contiguatur. 

Igitur, cum assimilatio sit dupliciter, scilicet per aliquid commu- 
niter communicatum ab utroque similium, et hoc dicitur per parti- 

365 cipationem; vel per imitationem, ubi nihil est commune similibus; 
patet quod anima similis sit rei extra vel speciei in intimo instru- 
mento, non per hoc quod habet aliquid commune, sed per imita- 
tionem. Et ita haec similitudo fundatur non super aliquid in anima 
quod sit commune ei et speciei vel rei, sed super ipsam animam. Se 

370 ipsa enim similis est. Et ita patet quod propter verbum in mente 
non est ibi aliquid plus quam prius cum non inerat verbum, nisi 
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similitudo qua se ipsa anima assimilatur rei vel eius speciei. Simi- 
litudo autem relatio est et non facit compositius, quotienscumque 
multiplicata. Sic ergo patet quod anima habens multas veritates 
numerosior est, non tamen compositior, ut probat ratio illa. 

Quod autem dico animam miris modis assimilare se rei extra visae 
vel eius similitudini in intimo organo, sic intelligo: sicut atomus 
babet in se infinitas figuras, vel lignum aliquod, sed sentire eas est 
ab actu artificis; et tunc cum una sentitur, est ipsum lignum imago 
alicuius extra ad cuius similitudinem nitebatur artifex, nec est ipsum 
lignum compositius, cum iam una figura est ita in actu, quam prius; 
sic in anima naturaliter infinitae sunt similitudines rerum, et tamen 
unam earum intuemur actualiter sine alia, et tunc quasi actu efficitur 
similis illi rei extra quam intelligimus. Et ita actualiter habet quod 
non prius ita actualiter habuit; sed quamdam relationem, et ideo 
non est compositior. 


(2) Ex hoc etiam patet secunda ratio, scilicet quomodo anima 
intelligens binarium rerum non est compositior quam intelligens rem 
unam. 


(3) Ad tertiam rationem dici potest quod si virtus non est nisi 
ordo amoris vel affectionis, cum amor sit in anima vitiosa sicut in 
virtuosa, vel affectio, non est in virtuosa plus quam in vitiosa nisi 
ordo. Et hoc quid aliud quam relatio ordinatorum ad invicem? Et 
ita numerositas virtutum non facit compositius, sicut nec numero- 
sitas ordinationum. 


(4-9) Quarta ratio patet ex dictis ad primam. Ceterae autem con- 


cedi possunt. 
{Solutio Quartae Quaestionis) 


SEQUITUR DE OBIECTIS CIRCA QUARTUM PROBLEMA. 


{1) Et dico ad primum quod si distantia naturarum inter spiri- 
tum sensibilem et rationalem esset tota causa quare non apprehendit 
sensibilis rationalem, teneret ratio. Sed constat: illa distantia non 
est causa, quia anima sensibilis magis distans a se, scilicet corpus, 
apprehendere potest; tamen rationalem non potest, cum sit minus 
distans natura spiritus et spiritus quam spiritus et corporis. Sed 
potius hoc est causa, quia spiritus sensibilis non apprehendit nisi 
mediante organo corporali, cui praesens esse potest species corporis 
apprehensi. Sed instrumentum corporale non est susceptivum spe- 
ciei creaturae spiritualis, et ideo sensibilis nec seipsam apprehendit. 


(2) Ad secundum. Haec ratio satis ostendit quod spiritus ratio- 
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nalis creatus non potest in actionem infinitam, idest in infinitum 

intensam, nec in opus operatum quod sit infinitum. Sed non probat 

quin possit apprehendere finite rem infinitam. Unde non potest 

anima, quia finita est, videre Deum ita limpide ut ipse se, scilicet in 
415 infinitum limpide. 


(3) Ad tertium patet. Ultimum de potentia Dei est videre se, sed 
non quocumque modo, sed limpidissime. Et ideo, licet creatura 
ipsum possit videre, non aequatur ei, quia non videt eum ita limpide 
ut ipse se. 


420 (4) Ad quartum patet. Quod enim visus non sustinet lucem inten- 
sam valde, non est propter virtutem visivam, sed propter organum. 
Nunc autem anima non intelligit per organum. 


Av Osrecra in ConTrarium, scilicet ostendentia quod intellectus 
creatus potest ad infinitum. 


425 (1) Sciendum quod posset ad infinitum extensione, si esset. Audeo 
dicere etiam quod ita facile intelligeret infinitum extensione sicut 
finitum. Distinguo tamen quod scire finitum extensione est dupli- 
citer imaginabile, scilicet scire eius naturam, vel scire eius mensu- 
ram. Similiter, scire infinitum extensione potest significare aut quod 

430 sciatur eius natura aut quod eius mensura. Ad primum, scilicet 
scire in infinitum extensi naturam, potest anima, quia, cum illud 
extensum sit homogeneum et ideo eiusdem naturae in toto et in 
parte, scita minimae partis eius natura, tota illa infinita scitur; immo 
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scito indivisibili eius, scilicet puncto, a quo fluit tota natura illius 
infinitae magnitudinis. Et quia illa natura infiniti quanti homoge- 
nei est quiddam finitum et habet in anima similitudinem quamdam 
finitam sicut minima pars eiusdem infiniti, patet quod sic illud 
infinitum finitum est, et potest anima ad ipsum et aeque facile sicut 
ad minimum eius et finitum. Scire autem eam, scilicet extensionem 
infinitam, idest mensuram eius, (non potest; quia,) cum nihil scia- 
tur nisi verum, et intellectus sive visio intellectualis sit tantum vero- 
rum, eius mensura sciri non potest, cum non sit mensuratum sed 
immensum. Sed tunc scitur infinitum extensione hoc modo, cum 
scitur esse infinitum; ad quod potest anima, cum intellectus huius 
termini “esse infinitum” sit intellectus finitus et facile intelligibilis. 
Quippe significatum huius termini “infinitum” privatio vel negatio 
est, et ideo non intelligitur nisi per positionem et affirmationem 
quam negat. Et ideo significatum per hoc nomen “infinitum” non 
intelligitur nisi per significatum huius nominis “finitum.’? Sicut 
ergo finiti significatio potest intelligi a mente nostra, sic et infiniti. 


<2) Ad secundum dico quod posse ad infinitum duratione intelligi 
potest dupliciter. Uno modo hoc est posse ad id intelligendum quod 
quidem est durabile in infinitum; sic potest anima ad infinitum 
duratione, quia ad se ipsam. Alio modo hoc est posse intelligere 
illam infinitam durationem, quod quidem potest anima, ut patet si 
distinguatur omnino eodem modo quo iam dixi de magnitudine 
infinita. Natura enim huius durationis infinitae finita est et mensura 
eius nulla; quae negatio scitur per positionem, scilicet per hoc quod 
cognoscitur duratio finita. 


(38) Ad tertium distinguo sicut ad secundum, quia ad lineam 
finitam quae tamen divisibilis est in infinitum, potest anima, quippe 
et sensus visus. Sed ad ipsas divisiones infinitas intelligendo potest. 
Quia enim omnes divisiones in linea possibiles sunt actus omnino 
consimiles, patet quod una intellecta, intelliguntur et omnes. Sed 
infinitas horum actuum, scilicet divisionum, non intelligitur nisi 
per finitatem quam negat vel privat, ut supra dictum est. 


(4) Ad quartum fateor, non video quin intellectus possit intelli- 
gere infinitas veritates numero et simul—dico, iam beatus—ut con- 
clusiones veras de singulis figuris et numeris; quae, constat, sunt 
infinita, et ideo conclusiones verae de eis sunt infinitae. 

Quippe dicit Averroes quod motor caeli potest ad motum infini- 
tum duratione. Cuius ratia est quod virtus eius finita non dimi- 
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nuitur in movendo, et ideo, una revolutione perfecta, sicut potuit 
ad illam, cum omnino maneat virtus, potest ad aliam, et ita ad infini- 

475 tas revolutiones. Similiter, cum anima habeat virtutem intelligendi 
unam veritatem, quia, illa intellecta, non minuitur virtus eius ad 
intelligendum aliam, immo potius augetur aut saltem non minuitur, 
poterit ad infinitas. Et sicut in illo motore, ratione dicta, non accidit 
in movendo labor vel poena, sic nec in isto apprehendente. 

480 Imaginatio autem aliquorum qui ponunt quod non potest anima 
ad infinitas simul, sic est: ponunt enim non totam animam esse ad 
singula intellecta, sed partim ad unam, partim ad aliam, secundum 
illud: pluribus intentus minor est ad singula sensus. Et ideo, quia 
finita est secundum eos, non potest ad infinita distrahi. 

485 Sed falsa est haec imaginatio secundum statum patriae. Sicut enim 
dictus motor totus efficit unam caeli revolutionem, et totus secun- 
dam, et ita infinitas posset; sic anima tota in patria erit ad singu- 
las veritates infinitas, sicut nunc est in infinitis partibus sui corporis, 
ita quod in singulis tota. Infinitatem autem ipsam veritatum non 

490 intelligit nisi per positionem cuius est privatio, sicut supra fre- 
quenter dixi. Unde potest dici quod sicut peccatum, quia privatio 
est, non est de numero intelligibilium, similiter nec poena et univer- 
saliter omnis privatio, potest dici quod non intelligitur infinitum, 
sed tantum finitum. Augustinus, De 83, quaestione 66: ‘‘Sicut tene- 

495 brae oculis non videndo, sic peccata mente ignorando sentiuntur, ex 
illa locutione arbitror esse dictum: ‘Delicta quis intelligit »’.”’ Cum 
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ergo dicitur quod infinitum non potest intelligi, sed tantum finitum, 
sic intelligatur, sicut dicitur quod tenebrae non videntur, sed non 
videndo videntur, quia privatio est. 


(5) Ad quintum. Ad primum dico, sine praeiudicio melioris sen- 
tentiae, quod excellens lux corporalis vel intensa in infinitum, ut si 
adessent infinitae candelae vel stellae, non laederent virtutem visi- 
vam, sed tantum organum. Quippe lux illa secundum Augustinum 
corpus esset et ideo spiritu sensibili ignobilior. Sed ignobilius, ut 
dicit Augustinus, non agit in nobilius. Quanto magis non laedit nec 
corrumpit ? Numquam tamen tanta lux vel erit vel fuit. 

Sed ista ratio non potest extendi ad lucem spiritualem. Quippe 
ipsa veritas intellecta est nobilior quam intellectus apprehendens 
forsitan, cum fiat ei forma, et intellectus fiat illi veritati tamquam 
materia, et ita posset agere in ipsum. Et ita prima ratio non cogit. 

Ad secundum dico quod non tenet. Probat enim quod, cum infi- 
nitae veritates intelligentur, erit virtus intellectiva intensive infinitae 
potestatis ad intelligendum; quod non concedo. Dici ergo potest 
quod anima creata est depicta veritatibus omnibus, sicut videtur velle 
Augustinus in Libro Retractationum. Et ideo additio veritatis ei non 
fit, nec additio virtutis, maxime secundum statum caeli. Nunc enim 
scita una propositio geometriae dat viam ad cognoscendam aliam per 
viam demonstrationis. Sed non concedo talem discursum demonstra- 
tionis esse necessarium in patria. 

Ad tertium dico quod non intenditur aliquid per appositionem 
consimilis, sed potius per quamdam admixtionem et unionem eorum; 
ut cum calido apponitur calidum, ut aqua calida multum aquae cali- 
dae aequaliter, non fit calidius nisi admisceantur et uniantur. Nec 
calida frigidae apposita eam calefacit nisi admisceatur et uniatur. 
Nunc autem veritates in anima infinitae non admiscentur nec uniun- 
tur, sed manent distinctae, et est tantum simultas, non unitas earum 
in anima. Et ideo non fit ex eis unum aliquid intensius. 


(Quarstio) Sed nunc restat dicere quomodo virtutis finitae intel- 
lectiva creata possit ad Deum, qui est absolute infinitus; et quomodo 
numerositas in eo suae simplicitati non repugnet. 


(Sotutio) Ad primum sufficiunt duo. Unum est quod ipsa est 
creata possibilis ad huius infiniti apprehensionem. Unde Augustinus, 
Confessionum libro 1, in principio: ‘“Fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum 
est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te.’’ Alterum autem est, quod 
educitur de potentia in actum hunc adiutorio eiusdem virtutis infi- 
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nitae. Nimirum cum ignis corporalis non sit possibilis creatus ad 
agendum in spiritum, tamen Deus utitur eo ad cruciandum eum, 
efficiens ipsum potentem ad id quod non est natus; quanto magis 
educet animam in actum ad quem est nata? 


540 Ad secundum notandum quod Augustinus dicit, Super Genesim 
ad Litteram, libro 4, quod in Deo est numerus sine numero. Quod 
cum idem videatur quod numerus non numerus, et ita contradictio, 
attendendum quod hoc tripliciter potest intelligi. 

Uno modo sic, secundum Magistrum in Sententiis: nomina nume- 

545 ralia in Deo nihil ponunt affirmative. Unde, cum dicitur “tres per- 
sonae,” sensus est, secundum eum, “non tantum una nec tantum 
duae.” Similiter, cum in Deo dicitur numerus veritatum vel idea- 
rum, nihil ponitur, sed tantum negatur. Et hoc potest significare 
quod dicit Augustinus, ibi: “numerum sine numero,” idest nomina 


550 numeralia nihil ponentia, sed tantum abnegantia. Sed si hoc est 
verum, patet quod sic dicere in eo numerum non est in eo dicere 
aliquid, sed negare. Nunc autem negationes non faciunt compositius 
nec repugnant simplicitati; ergo nec sic numerus in Deo vel perso- 
narum, vel veritatum, vel idearum. 


555 Secundo modo sic: unitas non dicitur univoce in creatore et crea- 
turis, et ideo nec numerus. Et tunc potest esse sensus: numerus 
in Deo est sine numero illo qui est in creaturis. Et cum in numero 
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qui est in creaturis sit pars et totum, patet quod ille repugnat sim- 
plicitati. Sed numerus qui dicitur in Deo non univocus dicto numero 
in creaturis, non habet partem et totum et ideo nec simplicitati 
repugnat; et ideo tres personae divinae non sunt aliquid maius quam 
una. Sed tres personae in creaturis sunt plus quam una earum. 

Tertio modo sic: est numerus numerans et numerus numeratus. 
Nunc autem in numero numerante non est pars et totum, nec maius et 
minus. Quippe ille numerus fit per replicationem eiusdem et simpli- 
cis unitatis in anima. Nunc autem additio alicuius facit maius, non 
replicatio eiusdem simplicis; ut idem homo bis non est maius quam 
idem semel. Et de isto numero numerante intelligi potest illud 
Aristotelis: senarius non est sex unitates, sed sexies unum. Dico 
ergo quod in Deo est numerus numerans sine numero, idest non 
numerus numeratus. Et quia, ut dixi, in numerante non est totum 
et pars, nec maius vel minus, non repugnat ipse simplicitati. 

Quod si dicis, Nonne tres personae in Deo sunt numerus numera- 
tus) respondeo: Cum mens divina numerat in se tres personas vel 
mille ideas, ille numerus numerans est in eo, et numerus numeratus 
est in eo, et nihil est in ipso quod non sit ipse. Et ideo idem est in 
eo numerus numerans et numerus numeratus, et ideo non repugnat 
iste numerus numeratus simplicitati, cum et ipse sit numerus nume- 
rans. 

Et forte istae tres expositiones eius quod est numerus sine numero 
in idem redeunt. Quod enim dixit Magister, numeralia in Deo nihil 
ponere, forte non intendit nisi quod non ponunt aliquid tale quale 
ponunt in creaturis, et numerus numeratus, numerus etiam nume- 
rans, in Deo et anima vel creatura non sunt univoca. 
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JAMES ALBERTSON, 8.J., Les Fontaines, Chantilly, France. 


Insight: A Study of Human Understanding. By Bernard J. F. Loner- 
gan, S.J. New York: Philosophical Library; London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; 1957. Pp. xxx +785. $10.00. 


Several years ago it became known that the author of a series of profound 
studies of St. Thomas’s thought on the verbum and gratia operans, which 
had appeared in Theological Studies during the late forties, was prepar- 
ing to publish a creative work on the nature of knowledge under the title 
Insight. This book, which was awaited with no little anticipation, has 
now appeared. It has not disappointed. More than a study of knowl- 
edge, it is a creative synthesis of vast scope and consummately skillful 
execution. 

Insight is a long and dense book, and an important book. Consequently, 
if a review is to meet the demand for more than just a notice of publication 
it must try to say a great deal. That is my only excuse for the length of 
the following discussion, which will touch on the book’s plan, its starting 
point, its characteristic feature, some aspects of its preparatory analyses 
of physics, and, finally, something of a comment on its style. Despite 
the fact that the book is provided with an excellent index, I have thought 
it useful to include rather many quotations and page references. 

Father Lonergan places the purpose of his book in aiding the reader’s 
advance toward an insight into insight. One is invited to the “personal, 
decisive act’? by which rational self-consciousness takes clear and distinct 
possession of itself. ‘Thoroughly understand,” he writes, “what it is 
to understand, and not only will you understand the broad lines of all 
there is to be understood but also you will possess a fixed base, an invariant 
pattern, opening upon all further developments of understanding” 
(p. xxviii). The actual process of growth and enrichment in understand- 
ing can, naturally enough, be carried only so far in one book. The 
self-appropriation of one’s own intellectual and rational self-consciousness 
begins in Insight as cognitional theory, expands into a metaphysics derived 
from the known structure of one’s knowing and an ethics resulting 
from the knowledge of the compound structure of one’s knowing and 
doing, mounts to a conception and affimation of God, ‘fonly to be con- 
fronted with a problem of evil that demands the transformation of self- 
reliant intelligence into an intellectus quaerens fidem” (p. 731). At this 
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point Father Lonergan breaks off his study and in a brief epilogue discusses 
the relevance of what has gone before for the “new and higher collabora- 
tion of minds that has God as its author and its guide” (p. 731). 

The principal division of the book is into two parts. The first studies 
insight as an activity and attempts to specify what is happening when one 
knows, while the second studies insight as knowledge and _ tries to 
determine what is known when one knows. In the first part Father 
Lonergan is concerned with careful and probing investigations into three 
types of intellectual activity: common sense, mathematics, and physics. 
Among these he places the greatest importance on mathematical physics 
because he feels that one can most exactly apprehend that endeavor of 
mind which itself is most devoted to exactitude and in its results attains 
the greatest exactitude (see p. xx). In fact, the first five of the book’s 
twenty chapters are essentially given over to talking about physics. 
Happily Father Lonergan approaches his subject here on that level of 
mathematical competence which is the unique road (via dolorosa though 
it be) to adequate understanding. As an instance of the standard 
envisaged, he has chosen to refer throughout to Foundations of Physics 
by R. B. Lindsay and Henry Margenau, a first-rate work that hardly 
shows its twenty years. In the second part one finds discussions of the 
primordial judgment (self-affirmation), being, metaphysics, ethics, and 
God. Anyone who desires to know rather more about the contents of 
Insight, without reading the book, and something about the relation 
of this work to Father Lonergan’s other writings may consult the apprecia- 
tion by a disciple—Frederick E. Crowe, s.3., ‘‘The Origin and Scope of 
Bernard Lonergan’s ‘Insight’,’’ Sciences ecclésiastiques (Montreal), 1x 
(October 1957), 263-95. 

Why does Father Lonergan begin by analyzing acts of knowing ? 
I believe there are two reasons: we might refer to them as the interior 
moment and the exterior moment. 

The interior moment is the interior drive and desire to understand, an 
“Bros of the mind.’? This immanent urge is the basic fact. It is anterior, 
Father Lonergan says, to all effort at understanding and to all under- 
standing (see p. 637). If one asks the question, “Why are we committed 
to the realm of fact?” it will not do to answer, as some would, that our 
desire to know is an elicited desire, a desire awakened by the initial partial 
manifestation of being’s intelligibility and a desire at all points controlled 
by the actual deepening and widening of one’s mastery of that intelligibility. 
Father Lonergan’s answer to the question is explicit and emotive. ‘We 
are committed,’’ he writes, 


not by knowing what it is and that it is worth while, but by an 
inability to avoid experience, by the subtle conquest in us of the 
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Eros that would understand, by the inevitable aftermath of that sweet 
adventure when a rationality identical with us demands the absolute, 
refuses unreserved assent to less than the unconditioned and, when 
that is attained, imposes upon us a commitment in which we bow to 
an immanent Anagke (p. 331). 


The initial cognitional theory must then necessarily be a study not of 
knowledge as a revelation and a manifestation, because the first concern 
is not with what we know, but of knowledge as an act with a determined 
structure. 

The exterior moment is provided by Father Lonergan’s concern with 
Gédel’s theorems. These theorems state that in certain axiomatic 
mathematical systems, such as that of A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Principia Mathematica, (a) one can construct undecidable proposi- 
tions—that is, propositions such that neither the proposition nor its 
contradictory can be proven—and (b) by arguments within the system 
one cannot prove the system to be simply consistent—that is, one cannot 
show there is no proposition such that both it and its contradictory can 
be proven. The second theorem particularly is troublesome. It means 
that the consistency of a system can be proved only in a higher system 
(metalanguage), and that of the higher system in a still higher system 
(meta-metalanguage), and so on. Evidently Father Lonergan believes he 
must avoid the strictures of this theorem and that the way to do it is by 
discussing knowledge not in terms of what one knows but of how one 
knows. As a result the ascending sequence of metalanguages is irrelevant 
since they are concerned with the what, whereas the how, which is the 
ultimate of knowledge, is invariant throughout (see pp. xxv-xxvi, 361, 388, 
677). 

In placing his starting point in the analysis of acts of knowledge urged 
on by an interior drive, Father Lonergan lays the foundation for what 
I would suggest to be the characteristic feature of his entire study; 
namely, the absence of a distinction between those intelligibilities immanent 
in the objects and patterns of experience, and those intelligibilities pro- 
jected by the knower into objects and patterns of experience. To develop 
this distinction fully would require a book, perhaps a book as long as 
Insight. But the fundamental outline can be sketched briefly. 

By intelligibilities one can understand here, with Father Lonergan (see 
p. 20), necessities, unities, and relations. In various instances or aspects 
of experience, there are recognized certain necessities, certain unities, and 
certain relations as immanent in the objects of this experience. These 
intelligibilities are of different sorts. They range from the comparatively 
simple case involving the awareness that this right hand is not this left 
hand (identity and contradiction), through more complex instances like 
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one’s grasp of his influence on the piece of paper being crumpled in his 
hand (cause and effect), to such subtle examples as the apprehension of 
the dependency of limited beings (contingency). These intelligibilities 
and others like them are, it may be said, truly immanent in the things 
of experience and are simultaneously recognized and affirmed in judg- 
ments about them. 

In various other instances or aspects of experience, one comes upon not 
necessity, unity, and relation, but rather regularity, separateness, and 
sequence. These latter three are most perfectly realized in the numerical 
data from experiments in physical science. Now, regularity, separateness, 
and sequence are not necessity, unity, and relation; but it is the central 
and specifying methodological trait of contemporary physics that the 
first set can be converted into the second by constructing a mathematical 
theory of the event. Necessity is found in the logical structure of the 
implications of mathematical functions; unity is found in the absence of 
further interaction terms in the defining Hamiltonian; and relation is 
found in the assignment of contours of integration so that the response 
vanishes for times earlier than the beginning of the excitation. Through 
the medium of a mathematical theory, constructed by hypothesis and 
verified by comparison with experiment, necessity, unity, and relation are 
imposed upon experience. Such are the intelligibilities projected into 
reality, as distinguished from intelligibilities there immanent. 

With Father Lonergan matters are otherwise. He is indeed concerned 
with a distinction in ways of knowing, but one rather different from that 
sketched above. For him the vital disjunction is between the knowing 
which means asking intelligent questions and giving reasonable answers, 
and the knowing by which a cat knows milk (see p. 253). An intelligible 
realism is not easily found, for ‘“‘there are two quite different realisms,”’ 
he writes. 


There is an incoherent realism, half animal and half human, that 
poses as a half-way house between materialism and idealism and, on 
the other hand, there is an intelligent and reasonable realism between 
which and materialism the half-way house is idealism (p. xxviii). 


Once we are in the second and properly realistic realm of knowing, 
everything, he says, is of a piece. We find ourselves faced with a multitude 
of data into which by anticipation, question, and answer we fit intel- 
ligibility. ‘The Humean world of mere impressions,” Father Lonergan 
writes, ‘‘comes to me as a puzzle to be pieced together. 1 want to under- 
stand, to grasp intelligible unities and relations, to know what’s up and 
where I stand” (p. 324). The intelligibilities which put order into the 
puzzle form a “succession of higher viewpoints; each is expressed in its 
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own system of correlations. . . In this fashion, one proceeds from the 
subatomic to the chemical, from the chemical to the biological, from the 
biological to the sensitive, and from the sensitive to the intelligent” 
(p. 268). The distinction is not in kind but in inclusiveness. The 
Einsteinian concept of space-time, for example, which was characterized 
above as an intelligibility projected into reality, is immanent in sensible 
data for Father Lonergan. In its relation to experience it is typical of all 
concepts, and he is led necessarily to the view that “the real is what is 
to be known by verified hypothesis” (p. 259). 

To present this position more clearly will require some elaboration of 
Father Lonergan’s above-mentioned disjunction in knowledge. On the one 
hand he has thing, which is the “unity, identity, whole in data”; and 
on the other hand he has body, which is the ‘‘already out there now real.” 
To give a few instances, the thing may be an electron, molecule, cell, or 
plant; all these can be explained, but only some can be directly observed 
and described. The body, for its part, is an object of extroverted biological 
consciousness like the cat’s saucer of milk. Now, among various alternative 
positions, the only relevant one acknowledged is a form of crude 
intuitionism, or ‘‘uncritical realism.’ Apropos of the uncritical realist, 
Father Lonergan has this to say: 


On his own view the empirical scientist understands, not reality but 
phenomena; beyond the unities and relations, grasped by the scientist, 
there is a deeper reality, a metaphysical essence, apprehended by 
philosophic intuition. But what is this philosophic intuition? I 
have looked for it and failed to find it. I know no reason for affirm- 
ing its occurrence, and I know no reason for refusing to identify the 
alleged metaphysical essence with the already, quite precisely, defined 
notion of “body” (p. 269). 


Father Lonergan’s thing-body division of knowledge misses, it may be 
urged, the fundamental opposition and complementarity of projected and 
immanent intelligibility; and as a consequence all genuine intelligibility 
is constrained to find its place in a system of nested intervals along the 
line of verified hypothesis. 

From this stage on, the development of the synthesis in Insight is 
more or less determined, though the actual working out demanded un- 
commonly skillful flexibility. Judgment becomes the affirmation of a 
proposition, for it consists in reflective understanding’s pronouncement 
on the correctness of the insight in which intelligence has tentatively 
gathered a plurality of concepts. Being receives an operational definition 
as the objective of the pure desire to know and is identified as what 
is to be known by the totality of true judgments. Metaphysics, in its 
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turn, becomes an ordered set of kinds of knowledge acts which exhausts 
the resources of the human mind to anticipate what it can intelligently 
and reasonably affirm. Whence the relation of the natural sciences to 
metaphysics follows straightly. The sciences become the “concrete pro- 
longations” of metaphysics (p. 393), whose task it is to fill in and specify 
the structure. Metaphysics leaves the content of our knowledge of being 
yet to be determined by a knowledge of forms. And 


if one wants to know just what forms are, the proper procedure is 
to give up metaphysics and turn to the sciences; for forms become 
known inasmuch as the sciences approximate towards their ideal 
of complete explanation; and there is no method, apart from scientific 
method, by which one can reach such explanation (p. 498). 


Metaphysics itself is but a dynamic structure “in which one grasps the 
relations between experience, understanding, and judgment” (p. 498). 
Perhaps it is nowhere clearer that Father Lonergan intends this account 
of the science-metaphysics relation to be taken with absolute seriousness 
_ than when he suggests energy to be de facto prime potency (see pp. 448 f.). 

The variety of brilliantly erudite analyses in physics, mathematics, and 
“common sense’? with which Father Lonergan prepares the way for the 
articulation of his synthesis presents something of a problem to any 
reviewer. On the one hand it is the general sweep of these analyses and 
not the detail which is relevant, and yet on the other hand it is only 
in the details that one can test whether or not the author has the 
experimental basis of his work firmly in hand. At the calculated risk, 
therefore, of seeming merely contentious, I should like to examine more 
closely some aspects of this basis. I shall stick by and large to physics. 

In discussing the theory of relativity, Father Lonergan maintains that 
its basic postulate rests upon a structural feature of our cognitional process. 
Because, he says, scientific laws are independent of spatio-temporal dif- 
ferences in the scientists, it follows as a general anticipation based on 
cognitional theory that physical laws will display certain invariance 
properties under space-time transformations (see p. 41). But, in fact, 
any given postulate of invariance is simply an expression of the hope for 
simplicity. And how niggardly has been the fulfillment of that hope 
is plain to see if one observes the complex relationships which have had 
to be postulated in the course of time between space rotations and reflec- 
tions, time reflection, charge conjugation, and parity conservation and 
nonconservation in strong and weak interactions. 

Another instance of the same emphasis on insight into intelligibility, 
where actually postulate and definition are operating, is found in Father 
Lonergan’s discussion of infinite sums (see p. 60). He talks about 
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“absence of further intelligibility in the remainder’’ as the reason why we 


go from the relation 


Letade(=-() 


to the statement 


In reality, however, the transition is justified only by the carefully defined 
notion of limit and Cauchy sum. The role of definition in the handling 
of infinite series is even more evident in the case of a series such as 
§=1—1+1—1+..., which requires the more advanced concepts 
of Cesaro or Abel sum. 

From such misunderstandings as this, it seems, comes Father Lonergan’s 
talk of correct physical explanations of space and time (see pp. 149, 152). 
His use of the word “‘correct,’’? for example, in the second paragraph of 
the section on ‘‘Rods and Clocks’? (p. 160) tempts one to quote James 
Clerk Maxwell’s comments about Herbert Spencer’s use of the word ‘“‘force,” 
as related by Lindsay and Margenau in their book mentioned above. This 
may also be the reason behind the apparent confusion among “observer,” 
“frame of reference,’ and ‘‘observable’’ which leads to the wrongly 
supposed opposition between quantum mechanics and general relativity 
(see p. 98). 

With respect to the subsequent development of Insight, the most 
important concept operative in the initial analyses is the notion of 
mathematical probability. It might have been used with more precision. 
For example, Father Lonergan describes the world process in terms of 
an emergent evolution in which the various systems arise in accord with 
their respective probabilities. ‘No matter how slight,’ he says, ‘‘the 
probability of the realization of the most developed and most conditioned 
schemes, the emergence of those schemes can be assured by sufficiently 
increasing absolute numbers and sufficiently prolonging intervals of time’’ 
(p. 126; italics added). But, in fact, probability theory never assures any 
actual event. To take the apparently most contrary example, consider the 
random flipping of an unbiased coin. Probability theory says that the 
proportion of heads will approach as the number of tosses increases with- 
out bound. But this last phrase, ‘““without bound,” is what causes most 
of the confusion in trying to talk of fact in terms of mathematical prob- 
abilities, for it has to be taken quite literally. As a result, any finite 
number, however large, of successive tosses yielding, for instance, only 
tails has a nonvanishing probability of occurring. Nothing, in other 
words, can be assured in the order of fact by probability theory alone, 
because the contrary of any eventuality always has some probability. The 
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most one can say is that statistical theories are trustworthy guides in 
those areas where past experience has proven them reliable and useful. 

A more far-reaching difficulty involved in Father Lonergan’s treatment 
of probability arises from his insistence that statistical laws are absolutely 
necessary for our understanding of a given physical event (see pp. 53, 113). 
The necessary consequence of this position, coupled with his linear theory 
of knowledge, is that the material universe as a whole becomes 
unintelligible. To see how this follows, we need only consider briefly the 
sort of systems to which a statistical theory can apply and, in particular, 
the relation of statistics to the single event. In the first case one has an 
“Ysolated’’ system, by which is meant a system that is not interacting 
with other systems and whose state is exhaustively described. Two pos- 
sibilities present themselves here; there may be either a single such 
system or an assembly of many such systems. In the instance of a single 
system, probability can apply only to a sequence of repetitions of a process 
or event; and it can give the fact of a statistical distribution about an 
average as the number of repetitions increases without bound, without 
providing any separate intelligibility for the individual event. In the 
instance of an assembly, probability can now also apply to that single 
event which is described by the totality of the assembly, and it give. an 
intelligibility to that event as the number of systems in the assembly 
increases without bound. In the second case one has a ‘“‘nonisolated’”’ 
system, by which is meant either a system whose state is not exhaustively 
described or a system which is interacting with other systems. The same 
two possibilities present themselves here and, mutatis mutandis, the same 
can be said of them. All of which comes down to the fact that probability 
can yield intelligibility for the individual event only if that event can be 
considered as the composite act of an indefinitely large number of identical 
systems (for example, radiation from a radioactive substance composed of 
many identical atoms). If one should try to speak, on the contrary, of 
the probability of this pencil falling with a certain acceleration when it 
is dropped now, what is really meant is something describable as subjective 
confidence in the result, rather than a mathematical probability of that 
result. The two are by no means the same. 

From this analysis one comes immediately to the realization that prob- 
ability can yield no intelligibility for an understanding of the universe 
as a whole. For by definition the universe is an example of the first 
instance of the first case. It is a single system, since there can be only 
one universe; it is not interacting with other systems, because there are 
no others; and its state is exhaustively described, since one is dealing 
with the universe as a whole. The only possibility of applying probability 
theory, then, would be found in an analysis of an indefinitely large number 
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of repetitions in time of the complete universal process—which is another 
way of saying that probability theory can yield no intelligibility about the 
universe as a whole. 

This fact has serious consequences for Father Lonergan’s synthesis. 
For if he asserts that statistical laws are in theory absolutely necessary 
for our understanding of the physical world, then he implies that because 
knowledge is all of a kind the universe as a whole is, in the last analysis, 
by nature unintelligible. (David Bohm has recently arrived at just such a 
position through positing an infinite descending series of levels of explana- 
tion, in which treatment on any one level can handle the effects of the 
lower levels only statistically. See his Causality and Chance in Modern 
Physics [London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957], pp. 167-68. Father 
Lonergan also speaks of an infinite sequence of influences for any given 
event [see pp. 95, 113], but it is not clear just how seriously he means 
this.) But if probability in the universe as a whole is unintelligible, then 
for Father Lonergan there is no dynamic direction and hence no finality 
(see p. 447). If probability is necessary, then the universe itself as a 
whole is not intelligible, so that the real is not completely intelligible and 
he cannot conclude, for example, that God exists (see p. 672). 

No reader can expect the major work of a creative thinker to be easy 
going. Father Lonergan’s book is not easy reading. The reader can, 
however, with some right expect the book to be clear. Father Lonergan is 
not always clear, owing in large part, I think, to the fact that his book 
is overwritten. When, for instance, he wants only to say that because the 
transformation equations of special relativity have factors of the form 


2 
i- (=) we must consequently have v smaller than c lest we get the 


square root of negative numbers and hence imaginary lengths and times, 
Father Lonergan writes instead: “Observers may be moving with any 
linear or angular velocity provided the motion is continuous and provided 
it involves no excursions into the imaginary sections of a manifold con- 
structed by introducing complex numbers” (p. 41). Something more 
functional and less ponderously elaborate would have put in better relief 
the clean, hard lines of the argument’s structure throughout the book 
and would have reduced the reader’s chances of passing over one or 
another of the author’s genuinely profound contributions on the assump- 
tion that it is merely another obscure expression of a simple idea. Yet 
the fact that Insight at its best is keenly trenchant, and at its worst only 
obscure, is perhaps commendation enough. 
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Introduction to the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Vol. Ill, Psychol- 
ogy. By H. D. Gardeil, O.P. Trans. John A. Otto. Saint Louis: 
B. Herder Co., 1956. Pp. xiii + 303. $4.00. 


This text is the third of a series in systematic philosophy by Father 
Gardeil. The other volumes—1, Logique; 1, Cosmologie; and 1v, Métaphy- 
sique—are presently being translated into English. Father Otto’s transla- 
tion of volume ur, Psychologie, is quite readable and is faithful to the 
French original. 

Father Gardeil begins by pointing out that Thomistic psychology is 
open to two distinct, yet authentic, presentations. The philosophical 
approach follows the order of Aristotle’s De Anima and argues from acti- 
vities to powers to nature. The theological approach, on the other hand, 
is used in the Prima Pars and begins with the soul as a created image of 
God. Since this volume is intended as a text in philosophy, its basic out- 
line is determined by the former of these two approaches. However, Father 
Gardeil does not hesitate to include St. Thomas’s position on such problems 
as the knowledge of the separated soul, the human verbum as a created 
image of the divine Verbum, the beatific vision, and so on. Even though 
the treatment of these problems is indicated as theological and based on 
faith, this reviewer feels it would be better to let the professor supply 
these discussions for the inquisitive student when the occasion arises. The 
uninitiated student reader is too frequently unaware of a shift from a 
philosophical to a complementary theological knowledge of man. 

Father Gardeil views psychology as falling into two divisions. On the 
one hand, there is ‘‘a philosophical or metaphysical psychology which seeks 
to determine the highest principles of the science; on the other hand, a 
scientific psychology, scientific in the modern sense, which occupies itself 
with a more immediate level of interpretation” (p. 5). This distinction is 
based on ultimate and proximate levels of interpretation which apparently 
fall under the same formality of knowledge. If so, the data and conclusions 
of scientific psychology should be usable as the starting points of the 
more ultimate philosophical or ‘metaphysical’? understanding of man. 
Father Gardeil does not explain how this might be done, nor does he 
attempt to do it. Rather, his arguments are derived from classical texts 
on psychology in Aristotle and St. Thomas, frequently as understood by 
John of St. Thomas. 

A distinctive feature of Father Gardéil’s book is the emphasis placed 
on intellectual knowledge, the discussion of which occupies almost half 
of the formal text. The senses perceive only the external accidents of a 
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material object (p. 57). On the other hand, the proper object of the 
human intellect is the abstract nature of material being. By “abstract” 
Father Gardeil means “the nature considered apart from all those con- 
ditions by which it exists as singular and individual” (p. 112). Two equally 
unsatisfactory interpretations seem to be available here. Hither there is an 
abstract nature in singular, material being (shades of medieval Platonism !) ; 
or else, if the proper object of the intellect is a nature abstractly con- 
sidered, then the intellect knows its concept (shades of idealism!). What 
has happened to the distinction between id quod cognoscitur and the 
modus cognoscendi ? 

The progressive growth of intellectual knowledge occurs as follows. 
The first apprehension of the intellect is “essence, but under its most 
common aspect, namely, being” (p. 159). From this initial, essentialistic 
notion of being the intellect expands its knowledge in two orders. In the 
order of essence it discovers the specific differences of things and thus 
locates them in the scale of genera and species. In the order of being 
the intellect ‘“‘elucidates the most universal determinations of the notion 
of being’ (p. 160). This latter is metaphysics. Father Gardeil arrives at 
this essentialistic notion of philosophy because for him, unlike St. Thomas, 
human knowledge is an analysis of concepts. Only three pages (pp. 162-3, 
175) are devoted to the judgment. The function of judgment is to compare 
and join further determinations with the general notion of being. One 
formulates even the judgment of existence by seeing, through a reflection on 
the origin of knowledge in the senses, that actual existence was implicitly 
contained in the first act of the mind. For Father Gardeil the judgment 
of existence is “‘the completion and consummation of the act of under- 
standing.”” What the author really means by this is that existence is 
understood as the culminating constituent of essence. 
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“The text itself would not have been particularly difficult, were 
it not for the commentators.”” That was Maldonatus’s observation on 
a passage in St. John.’ And I suspect this may be also true of the 
classic passage on abstraction in St. Thomas.” We have been brought 
up on a watered-down version of the commentators. They do not 
seem to have made any distinction between abstraction and precision. 
And we have insisted on trying to read their total vs. formal abstrac- 
tion into St. Thomas’s own abstractio totius vs. formae. This had 
led to an imbroglio in two dimensions. 


Ist intention 2nd intention 
accidental form — ‘‘white’’ 
whole nature — ‘‘man’’ (body and soul) 
whole supposit — ‘‘man’’ (with individuating notes) <—~ ‘“‘humanity’”’ 


—$$$_{— 


As I see it, the commentators’ total vs. formal abstraction is 
nothing else but a first intention vs. a second, man vs. humanity. 
And these differ as St. Thomas’s abstractio vs. precisio. ‘Man” can 
signify an essence considered as a whole supposit, but “humanity” 
is the formal (logical) part of that essence only.* St. Thomas’s 
own abstractio totius vs. formae is the consideration of a whole 
(physical) nature including matter as well as form (for example, 
the body and soul of man) vs. the consideration of a mere accidental 
form which could not exist as such apart from a suitable subject 
(for example, white, snub). St. Thomas’s abstractions seem to be 
all first intentions (for example, man, white, snub), whereas his 
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precisions are all seconds (for example, humanity, whiteness, 
snubness). 

These are ungainly expressions admittedly. And we cannot blame 
the commentators for wanting to shorten them. They might have 
introduced their total vs. formal abstraction as a substitute for either 
contrast between a whole and a form, but they should not have tried 
to make it do service for both. There are two different kinds of 
wholes here which must be respected, and two different kinds of 
forms. 

An essence considered as a whole supposit includes individual 
sensible matter in some sort of confused way at least (for example, 
“man” in “Socrates is a man’). An essence considered as a whole 
physical nature includes common sensible matter (for example, 


abstraction 
precision 


POSSIBLE INTELLECT first intention Vs. second intention 
essence as a whole essence as a formal part 


separatio of a real esse vs. precisio entis sub ratione entitatis 


abstractio formae ofarealsnub_ vs. precisio of snubness 


abstractio totius animal vs. precisio of animality 
AGENT INTELLECT : abstractio vs. precisio 
of a concrete ‘‘man”’ of an abstract ‘‘Shumanity”’ 


t 


““total 
“formal 


The ComMMENTATORS’ 


abstraction’’ 
abstraction”’ 


ln Joan., I, 5 i i 

27, 5. philosophie de la nature. Quelques apo- 
sue Boeth. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. ries,” Etudes et Recherches. Philosophie 
De Ente, cap. 3; ed. C. Boyer, s.s. (College of Ottawa), Cahier I (1936), 


(Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1946), pp. 19-20 5 i 
gor 5p APD: - pp. 127-56, particularl ; - 
‘LM. Régis, o.p., “Un livre... La ager See oy 


“man” or “humanity”) so long as it contains a human body as 
well as a soul. The individuating notes of the supposit suppressed 
at best have been lost utterly in this shuffle from “man” to 
“humanity.” The first intention accidental forms of abstractio 
formae (for example, white, snub) are real beings. The second 
intention logical form of humanity in formal abstraction is a mere 
being of reason. We have tried to line up the progression of 
St. Thomas’s thought on a horizontal plane with that of the com- 
mentators on a vertical which cuts up and clear across the other. 

There are two different principles of division here, each equipped 
to touch all the bases. That is what makes it so confusing. But 
once grant this shift in perspective, both terminology and examples 
straightway fall into a consistent pattern. For instance, St. Thomas 
never calls humanity an abstraction. For that matter, he never 
seems to have called the content of these rationes or formalities— 
neither man nor humanity—an “abstraction.” His abstractio was 
reserved for the operation itself, not for the fruit of that operation.‘ 
But he never uses “humanity” as the fruit of an abstraction either. 
He describes that notion as the fruit of a prescinding process rather 
than that of any abstraction. He never confuses these two processes. 
And he had no reason to suppose anyone else would either. It was 
not until well after his death, when the Dark Ages of nominalism had 
begun to close down on his commentators, that the usage of abstractio 
was transferred imperceptibly from that of a first intention, “man,” 
to that of our second intention, “humanity.” Notice, this usage is 
three steps removed from that of St. Thomas himself. 

We should like to proceed in the following order: (1) the agent 
intellect abstracts first intention, it prescinds seconds; (2) the pos- 
sible intellect classifies these species into sciences; (3) the real 
sciences are divided according to first intentions in St. Thomas; (4) the 
three degrees are divided according to second intentions in the com- 
mentators; (5) “abstraction” comes from Aristotle’s addition and 
subtraction of forms; (6) the intellect abstracts from within, the 
senses from without; (7) metaphysical objects are really distinct from 
matter as in the second operation; (8) mathematical objects are 
logically distinct from matter as in the first operation; (9) physical 
objects are not distinct from matter; (10) the commentators’ total 
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vs. formal abstraction is a first vs. second intention; (11) the Port, 
Royal “extension” vs. “comprehension” is a first vs. second intention; 
(12) Quelques apories of Father L.-M. Régis, o.p., and the response; 
(13) St. Thomas used first-intention language, not second; (14) a 
conclusion consisting of contrasts and comparisons. 


1. The Agent Intellect 


It is the function of the agent intellect to prepare the intelligible 
species. It can do this in either of two ways. It can disengage an 
immaterial essence from the signate matter of the phantasm in such 
a way that the intelligible species is an essence considered as a whole 
supposit, substance plus accidents in a confused indeterminate sort of 
way; for example, man. Or it can dematerialize the object in such 
a way that the intelligible species positively prescinds from all 
further individuating notes; for example, humanity. That is the dif- 


ference between St. Thomas’s abstractio vs. precisio.° 


Thus, in the example, ‘‘Socrates is a man,” the essence “man” 


includes the whole supposit of Socrates, substance plus accidents in 
an implicit manner. Otherwise we could not predicate this “man” 
of Socrates. It differs from the essence of Socrates as undesignated 
matter differs from designated.* It is an open concept, une notion 
ouverte, since it includes the individuating notes of Socrates in a 
vague sort of way. It is a first intention inasmuch as it has a 


®'De Ente, .cap. 3; Boyer, pp. 19-20. 8In I sent., -d. 2, a: 32 -dy 19, q-eo5 

®Sic ergo patet quod essentia hominis a. 1. ST, I, q. 12, a. 4 ad 3. CG, IV, 
et essentia Socratis non differunt nisi cap. 81. De Ver., q. 23, a. lc. 
secundum signatum et non signatum” ®*The Division and Methods of the 
(ibid., p.18). See CG, IV, cap. 81. Sciences, QQ. 5 and 6 of St. Thomas’s 

"De Ente, cap. 3; Boyer, pp. 23-24. Commentary on the De Trinitate of 
See On Being and Essence, transl. Boethius, transl. Armand Maurer, c.8.8. 
Armand Maurer, c.s.s. (Toronto: Pontif- (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediae- 
ical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949), val Studies, 1953), p. 29, n. 13. “The 
p. 34, n. 12. “Praecisio.... By pre- matter which is the subject of math- 
cision, the intellect formally excludes ematics is called ‘intelligible’ because it 
something from a notion. It is im- is not perceived by the external senses, 
portant to notice that precision differs like ‘sensible matter’, but by the 
from abstraction, which is the simple imagination, which was sometimes cal- 
consideration of one thing without either led ‘intellect’ by the mediaevals. See 
including or excluding from its notion St Thomas, In VII Meta., lect. 10, 
other things with which it may be joined nn. 1494-1496; In III De Anima, lect. 10 
in reality. Precision is a cutting off; mn. 745; Eng. trans. p. 432.” 


abstraction is a simple mnon-considera- my Oo tntOy Gh Sn Ls Bk 
tion.” 
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proximate foundation in reality. It is “concrete” in the sense that 
it subsists in signate matter. This is what I understand as the com- 
mentators’ total abstraction. And this is what I believe also came 
to be called a totum universale, the extension of a term, the extensive 
visualization proper to the descending analysis of a perinoetic intel- 
lection. If these do not coincide with St. Thomas’s essence con- 
sidered as a whole, then the next question is, just how do they 
differ? 

In its precision of humanity on the other hand, the agent intellect 
explicitly prescinds from everything which is not the formal part 
of this concrete physical nature.’ It trims the corners, so to speak. 
That is why “humanity” cannot be predicated of Socrates. No part 
can be predicated of its whole. This “humanity” differs from 
“man” as a whole nature differs from a whole supposit. It is a 
closed concept, une notion fermée, since it positively excludes all 
further perfections. It is a second intention because it has no more 
than a remote foundation in reality. It is a second substance, a 
‘mental construct, the personification of a ‘“‘man” who is not a person. 
It is abstract inasmuch as it is the consideration of only a formal 
part which could not exist as such.’ And this is what I understand 
as the commentators’ formal abstraction. It is also what I believe 
came to be called a totum diffinibile, the comprehension of a 
term, the eidetic intuition of the ascending analysis implied in a 
dianoetical intellection. And again, if not, why not? 


2. The Possible Intellect 


It is the function of the possible intellect to receive these intelligible 
species and conceive the corresponding verbum. The possible intel- 
lect classifies these species according to the knowability of their 
objects; for example, their immateriality. Some contain common 
sensible matter in their very definition; such are the objects of physics. 
Some contain intelligible matter only; such are the objects of 
mathematics.° Some contain no matter at all; such are the objects 
of metaphysics.*° 

Now the point is this. Theoretically, the possible intellect could 
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distinguish these three grades in either first or second intentions, 
man vs. humanity, snub vs. snubness, being vs. entity sub ratione 
entitatis. Practically, St. Thomas seems to have made his distinc- 
tion according to first intention processes, the first operation abstrac- 
tion of a whole nature or of an accidental form, and the second 
operation separation of immaterial being..* The commentators seem 
to have made theirs according to their representative content 
exclusively and not the content of the first intention “man,” “snub;7 
“being,” but that of the seconds, “humanity,” “snubness,” entity sub 
ratione entitatis. 


3. Real Sciences 


St. Thomas professed to follow Aristotle in dividing his sciences 
according to their objects.** Plato was concerned with abstract 
second intention forms which dwelled apart in some heavenly place, 
but Aristotle was assiduous in his direct recourse to the thing itself. 
His examples, even as those of St. Thomas, are first intention essences, 
not seconds. 

St. Thomas never seems to have recognized any such sciences as 
cosmology or psychology. These are mere bundles of second 
intention formalities which he would have probably called a dialectic. 
The Thomistic concept of science starts with a real habit inhering 
in the possible intellect. These qualities of the speculative intellect 


Ubid., ask. 

1a“Sunt autem scientiae de rebus, non 
autem de speciebus, vel intentionibus 
intelligibilibus, nisi sola scienta ration- 
alis” (In III de Anima, lect. 8). 

13Kt ideo praeter librum de Anima 
Aristoteles non fecit librum de intellectu 
et intelligibili; vel si fecisset, non per- 
tineret ad scientiam naturalem, sed 
magis ad metaphysicam, cujus est con- 
siderare de substantiis separatis’” (De 
Sensu et Sensato, lect. 1). 

14“Fandem enim conclusionem de- 
monstrat astrologus et naturalis, puta 
quod terra est rotunda: sed astrologus 
per medium mathematicum, idest a 
materia abstractum: naturalis autem per 
medium circa materiam consideratum” 
(SEG gil a. dadie2): 

“Aliquando enim hoc quod intel- 
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lectus concipit est similitudo rei existentis 
extra animam, sicut hoc quod concipitur 
de hoc nomine homo; el talis conceptus 
intellectus habet fundamentum in re 
immediate, inquantum res ipsa ex sua 
conformitate ad intellectum facit quod 
intellectus sit verus ...” (In I Sent., 
O52) Ge 1, senses 

LSI dead Tinmn Gee, Laces 

17Tn all probability the question never 
occurred to Cajetan because: (a) he 
seems to have taken no cognizance of 
what St. Thomas had to say about 
separation; (b) he misunderstood his 
master on the subsistence and immortal- 
ity of the human soul” (Frederick 
D. Wilhelmsen, Man’s Knowledge of 
Reality, [Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1956], p. 195, n. 3). 
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are made up of first-intention species, whereas those of the practical 
intellect—for example, the art of logic—are made up of seconds. 
He divided these first-intention species of the speculative intellect 
not according to their subject matter but according to their formal 
objects; that is, their knowability or remoteness from matter. He 
wrote treatises In De Mundo et Coelo and De Anima even as Aristotle 
had done before him and Baron Christian von Wolf was to do after 
him. But he was never betrayed into calling second substances 
“sciences” or the second-intention nature of matter, the world or 
the soul itself, a “science.” He never mistook a living habit of the 
speculative intellect for any abstract body of doctrine. Indeed, he 
tells us over and over again how the different sciences may be 
employed to reach the same conclusion. His favorite example is the 
roundness of the earth as proved by both physical and mathematical 
means.* Real sciences are concerned with real objects. And what 
is that object as it exists outside the mind but a first-intention 
essence considered as a whole with a proximate foundation in 
reality? * 


4. Abstract Science 


St. Thomas made one distinctive contribution to this traditional 
division of the sciences. And that was his analysis of the different 
abstractive processes involved. He devotes three articles to this 
analysis where he devotes only one to the objects themselves.** Yet 
the commentators have kept a discreet silence about this abstractio 
totius, abstractio formae, and separatio.*’ And the reason for this 
is, I believe, that all second-intention notions belong to the same 
genus. All precisions are alike entitatively. Hence the commentators 
simply had no room for any variety of first-intention processes in 
their system. 

The three degrees of their one abstract science could not differ in 
anything but a representative content. Entitatively, they all belong 
to the same genus. And the prescinding process is alike for all. 
It is simply the distillation of a first intention concept positively 
excluding signate matter. It cannot give us any more than a trunc- 
ated shadow of a real image, the echo of an echo. That is all that 
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comes through. A live dog may differ from a dead lion in a 
safari, but in pictures they are both just paper and ink. A second- 
intention notion of humanity may differ from a second-intention 
notion of snubness and that of being as such, but not generally or in 
the prescinding process where the cutting off is the same for all. 
The commentators could not recognize three different kinds of pro- 
cedure here. Hence, they transferred the term “abstraction” from 
the operation to the fruit of an operation which St. Thomas called pre- 
cision. A second operation required for the apprehension of an 
entity sub ratione entitatis could scarcely make sense. 

Every first intention in physics, of course, can be turned into a 
second intention by the simple expedient of trimming off the individual 
sensible matter implicit in an essence considered as a whole. That is 
what provides the protective coloring for their abstract science. 
Moreover, it must be conceded that the distinction between first- and 
second-intention mathematical forms is an exceedingly tenuous one; 
yet it does exist—for example, two vs. duality, a sphere vs. sphericity. 
And the distinction between first and second intentions in meta- 
physics is complicated by the factor that they can both be thought 
apart and exist apart from all matter. Still, God is not my idea of God. 
And your soul, I presume, will go on existing even after I have given 
up thinking about it. The commentators settled for three degrees 
of one abstract science which differ only in representative content. 
St. Thomas divided his real sciences entitatively according to the 
abstractive processes themselves. 


18Régis, “La philosophie de la nature,” 
pp. 129-31. See also Augustin Mansion, 
Introduction a la physique aristotéli- 
cienne (Paris: Vrin, 1946), pp. 147-48; 
M.-D. Philippe, ‘Abstraction, addition, 
séparationdans la philosophie d’Aristote,” 
Revue Thomiste, xuvur (1948), 461-79, 
particularly p. 468. 

19". . Sive etiam sint secundum rem 
separata, sicut pater non potest intelligi 
sine intellectu filii, quamvis illae rela- 
tiones inveniantur in diversis rebus. Si 
vero unum ab altero non dependeat 
secundum id quod constituit rationem 
naturae, tunc unum non (sic) potest ab 
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altero abstrahi per intellectum, ut sine eo 
intelligatur; non solum si sint separata 
secundum rem, ut homo et lapis, sed 
etiam si secundum rem conjuncta sint, 
sive ea conjunctione . . .” (In de Trin., 


q. 5, a. 3). The non in the Parma edi- 
tion is an interpolation. See Paul 
Wyser, o.p., “Die wissenchaftstheoreti- 


schen Quaest. V u. VI in Boethium de 
Trinitate des hl. Thomas von Aquin,” 
Divus Thomas, xxv (1947), Ser. IH, 
437-85. 

2ST sl, 2G. S05. dod pad melee ebattes 
cap. 3; Boyer, pp. 19-20. 


5. The Abstractive Process 


Aristotle’s addition and subtraction of forms seems to have been 
the matrix for St. Thomas’s theory of abstraction.** Forms are 
much like numbers. Give or take an extra note in their com- 
prehension and you have a new form just as you would get another 
number. 44+3=7 as a sum in addition, +& é mpocbdécews; T7_4—3 
as a remainder in subtraction, 74% & dgatpécews. Animal plus rational 
equals man as a whole in composition; the minuend “man,” le tout 
dont on abstrait, minus the subtrahend “rational,” ce qu’on abstrait, 
leaves a remainder of individuating notes, ce que l’on fait abstraction. 

There is one principle dominant in this theory. We can always 
abstract that which is prior and independent in the logical order of 
our thoughts—for example, the number 4, “rational’—from that 
which is posterior or greater—for example, the number 7, “man”; 
but we can never abstract that which comes after—for example, 7, 
“man”—from that which comes before—for example, 4, “animal” 
-—not in this real order of first-intention speculation where St. Tho- 
mas’s abstractions take place. This principle, of course, would be 
utterly meaningless in that never-never land of Platonic forms where 


surds such as / —2 are just as valid as humanity or any other second 
intention formality. This principle postulates a first-intention real 
science. 

And St. Thomas is faithful to this principle whether the minuend 
and the subtrahend are really distinct or not. A “father” cannot be 
abstracted from his child because the father would cease to be a 
“father” without his child. A man, however, can be abstracted 
from a stone because a man can be thought apart from a stone.’’ 
And this is all St. Thomas means by abstraction in a cognitive 
faculty: the simple consideration of one element apart from others. 
His essence considered as a whole carries no implication whatsoever 
about any other further perfections which may or may not be 
associated with that essence in reality.” 
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6. Intellectual vs. Sense Abstraction 


There is an ontological order in the structure of being which must 
be respected in the logical order of our thoughts. This would not 
be necessary in the precision of second-intention formalities since they 
are only logical forms anyhow, considered apart from reality; but 
it is necessary in the abstraction of first-intention forms and the 
subjects in which they inhere. 

Thus, the senses abstract sensible qualities from without because 
that is the approach of sense knowledge, whereas the intellect 
abstracts from within. First, the intellect conceives being, then 
substance, then quantity, qualities, relations, actio, passio, movement 
through space and time. Gradually it thinks itself out. With his sense 
of sight St. Thomas abstracted color as a subtrahend and left the 
surface of the body as a remainder. With his intellect he abstracted 
the body with its surface as a subtrahend and left the sensible qualities 
such as color as a remainder. 


ABSTRACTIO TOTIUS (naturae) a partibus subjectivis et integralibus 
| actio tempore 


relationes — motus in 


SEPARATIO qualitates passio spatio 
| 
4 quantitates 
~» forma substantialis 
pee So Se SS 


“ materia prima 
communis intelligibilis 
intelligibilis individualis 
¢* communis sensibilis 


| sensibilis individualis 


ABSTRACTIO FORMAE (accidentis) a materia * sensibili 


eee 


ABSTRACTIO SENSUS 


“Quia secundum illam qua componit 23Tbid. See also In III de Anima 
et dividit, distinguit unum ab alio perhoc lect. 8. 
quod intelligit unum alii non inesse” 

(in de Trin., q. 5, a. 3). 
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7. Separatio 


We need not throw our noose out its full distance with every case. 
We may toss it only so far as to include being, first substance, and 
so on. Being is the first object of our intellect, and hence we can 
abstract being from anything but nothing else from being. 


The objects of metaphysics can exist apart from all matter. And ° 
we can express this real independence in esse with a real distinction, 
abstraction, or separation in the second operation dividing concepts; 
being is not something which is dependent upon matter. We cannot 
employ this second operation further east because this second opera- 
tion implies truth in the real objective order. And it would not be true 
to say that a “circle” could exist apart from matter or that a “man” 
could be so conceived. This is all that respicit ipsum esse rei need 
imply in this context. Truth belongs to the second operation of 
the intellect because it is the second operation which has regard 
‘for objective reality outside the mind.” 


8. Abstractio Formae 


We may cast our loop just a little bit further east and rope in a first- 
intention mathematical form. Quantity is intelligible apart from 
that matter which is perceived by the external senses. Thus we 
can abstract a curve from a nose or a circle from a ring. But we 
cannot abstract a curve or a circle from substance or from intel- 
ligible matter without which a curve or a circle could not be 
understood. 


We may cast our loop still further to the right and liberate 
‘white’ or “snub” from the particular white flesh of Socrates’s most 
un-Grecian nose. Thus, we can abstract common sensible matter 
from individual, just as we abstracted intelligible matter from 
sensible, and being from all matter. St. Thomas’s abstractio formae 
always includes substance and every accident prior or west of the 
particular form named, nothing to the right or east of it.” 


Accordingly, we cannot abstract time from space or local motion 
from an actio and passio based on the sensible qualities of “hard” 
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and “soft” inhering in the quantity of a material body. No accident 
can be abstracted from substance or from any other accident on 
which it depends essentially. We cannot conceive of a “snub” 
which does not bear an essential relation to a nose or of any accident 
without its exigency for substance or of a substantial form without 
its transcendental relation to prime matter any more than we could 
conceive of a father without his child, or of any matter or potency 
except in the terms of its form or act. That which is posterior pre- 
supposes all that has gone before. 

St. Thomas seems to have recognized only one major objection to 
this abstractio formae. And that was the comparison of the forms 
with the unreal Platonic forms. For his circle and his triangle 
could not exist as such either. But he thought he solved this dif- 
ficulty by restricting his mathematical forms to the first operation, 
where the truth concerning their actual existence was not involved. 
There cannot be any logical falsity where nothing is affirmed or 
denied. And this is the point of his whole article.” 


9. Abstractio Totius 


St. Thomas called the full case of our intellect an abstractio totius 
because it includes a whole nature complete with common sensible 
matter in the case of physical objects. Thus, we can abstract the 
universal whole “man” from its subjective parts such as Socrates 
because this potential whole “man” does not depend essentially upon 
the signate matter of this individual flesh and these determinate 


bones as this potential whole is actuated in Socrates. 


23¢Et quia quidam non intellexerunt 
differentiam duorum ultimorum a pri- 
mo, inciderunt in errorem, ut ponerent 
mathematica et universalia a sensibilibus 
separata, ut Pythagorici et Platonici” 
Unxde “Trine, eb; as). 

?4George P. Klubertanz, s.s., Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Being 
(New York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1955), p. 37: “The very name, ‘total 
abstraction,’ is a kind of misnomer.” 
Georges Van Riet, “La théorie thomiste 
de l’abstraction,” Revue philosophique de 
Louvain, 1 (1952), 359: “nous repren- 
drons 4a Cajetan le nom d’abstraction 
‘totale’, qui n’est pas fort heureux mais 
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Similarly, we 


est commode par sa briéveté.” Edward 
D. Simmons, “In Defense of Total and 
Formal Abstraction,” New Scholasticism, 
xxix (1955), 434, n. 17: “Inasmuch as 
our present problem is partially termino- 
logical (occasioned by the verbal 
similarity between abstractio totalis and 
abstractio totius) I suggest that we 
might use different terms to speak of 
Cajetan’s total and formal abstractions. 
We could in line with the point just 
made, substitute the term logical ab- 
straction for total abstraction and onto- 
logical abstraction for formal abstrac- 
tion.” I like the terminology but I 
should prefer them reversed. 


can abstract “man” apart from such integral parts as his finger 
or his hand or an “animal” from its foot or a “circle” apart from 
a semicircle or any other particular division of itself. This abstractio 
totius is a perfectly good name; it means just what it says.2* St. Thom- 
as did not restrict this “whole” to a universal whole from its 
subjective parts, the commentators to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Indeed, most of his examples are those of a whole abstracted from 
its integral parts. 

On the other hand, we cannot abstract “man” from a rational 
soul and a body made up of flesh and blood because we cannot con- 
ceive of a man without these parts. Neither can we abstract a 
“triangle” apart from three lines or a “foot” apart from an animal 
or a “syllable” apart from a letter or a “compound” apart from its 
elements. 


In other words, we can always abstract a whole from a part when 
that whole can be thought apart from that part, but we can never 
abstract a whole from a part when that part is included in the very 
definition of that whole. Conversely, we cannot abstract any part 
from a whole when that part contains the notion of the whole in 
its own definition; for example, the paw of an animal, the arc of a 
circle. But we can abstract a part from a whole when that part can 
be thought apart from that whole; for example, one line from a 
triangle. St. Thomas prefers to call this kind of abstraction a separa- 
tion in one context, since it is really distinct and can be expressed 
in a second operation in all truth. One line is not a triangle. 

St. Thomas made use of a clever pedagogical dodge in his classic 
article on abstraction. He exhausted the subject with a series of 
complete disjunctions. Either the object is really distinct from 
matter or it is not. If it is, a second operation is in order, to 
which he gave the name separatio. If the object is not really distinct 
from matter, it stands in relation to matter either as a whole to a 
part or as one part to another part. If it is the abstraction of a 
whole from its parts he calls it an abstractio totius. If it is the 
abstraction of a part from the whole, he disposes of that as another 
separatio. If it is the abstraction of a formal part from a material 
part he calls it an abstractio formae. No material part can be 
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abstracted from its formal part, since matter is unintelligible except 
in the terms of its form.” 

I would not look for any particular doctrinal subtlety in St. Thom- 
as’s usage of separatio. Elsewhere he speaks of an abstractio 
in the second operation, even in this same article. The introduction 
of separatio here can be explained as a neat pedagogical device, and 
that, I think, is enough to account for it. 

Knowledge can grow with this abstractio totius even as with the 
abstractio formae. Only now it grows from one whole to another, 
from the more potential to the more actual, from the more universal 
to the more particular, from the more confused to the more distinct. 
Thus, we can successively abstract the whole nature of a living body 
and then that of an animal and then that of a man from Socrates.” 
This, however, is the proper object of the human intellect, and 
beyond this we cannot go with our intellect directly. Indirectly, of 
course, we may proceed by means of a prolongation through our 
phantasm. Or we may relegate individual sensible matter to the 
sense knowledge whose direct object it is, entering as it does from 
the outside, the right or the east. After all, that is the field of 
sense in specifically human knowledge.”’ 


10. The Commentators 


The commentators were very explicit about shifting the meaning 
of abstractio from the abstractive process to the ratio abstracted.”* 
They defined their total abstraction in the terms of predication even 


UO OR TNR Ey Cb Oh Ey ey 

ZEST ol uids, OO, asco. 

27Tbid., q. 86, a. 1. 

28Et notandum est, quod non sumi- 
mushic abstractionem pro actuintellectus 
abstrahente neque... Sed sumitur 
abstractio pro abstrahibilitate objectiva, 
quatenus in objecto est fundamen- 
tum...” (John of St. Thomas, Curs. 
Phil., Ars Log., II, Q. XXVII, a. 1; ed. 


abstractione formali, quae  abstrahit 
rationes formales a materialibus seu 
potentialibus, et sic constituit seu fundat 
intelligibilitatem” (ibid.). 

3°Thomae De Vio, Caietani, o.r., In De 
Ente et Essentia, Prooemium, Q. I, n. 5; 
ed. Laurent (Turin, 1934), pp. 5-7. 

31Ibid. 

82Jacques Maritain, Philosophy of 
Nature (New York: Philosophical Lib., 


B. Reiser [Turin, 1930], I, 822). 

2Et non loquimur de abstractione 
totali, quae abstrahit aliquid ut praedi- 
cabile ab inferioribus; sic enim ista ab- 
stractio est communis conditio scientia- 
rum, quae non agunt de singularibus, 
sed de universalibus. Sed loquimur de 
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1951), p. 18. 

*3John of St. Thomas, Curs. Phil., I, 
ed. Reiser, I, 819. 

34Tbid., p. 796. 


’*De Ente, cap. 3; ed. Boyer, pp. 19-20, 
23. 


8°In De Ente, ed. Laurent, pp. 5-7. 


as St. Thomas’s first-intention essence considered as a whole; that 
is, as something which could be thought apart from its subjective 
parts and predicated of its inferiors as a universal whole. And they 
defined their formal abstraction even as St. Thomas’s second-intention 
essence considered as only a formal part; that is, as a ratio objectiva 
in ratione seu formalitate objecti which could not be so predicated.” 


It scarcely needs pointing out that this contrast between first and 
second intentions has nothing to do with any division of the sciences. 
This contrast is a function of the agent intellect abstracting and 
prescinding; that division is a function of the possible intellect clas- 
sifying these species among themselves. Theoretically, of course, 
there is no reason why these two distinctions could not run side by 
side, roughly parallel in content, the second intention just one 
step further removed from the real thing; for example, man vs. 
humanity, round vs, roundness, being vs. entity as such. But it was 
the commentators themselves who ruled out total abstraction on the 
score that it was prescientific. And it was they, too, who insisted 
on making formal abstraction common to all the sciences. 

All of the commentators’ examples of total abstraction are first- 
intention essences considered as a whole; for example, animal, man, 
cow, lion.*® And all of their examples of formal abstraction, when 
they are not repeating St. Thomas verbatim, may be understood as 
second-intention essences considered as a part; for example, animal- 
ity, linea formalis, metaphysical being as such,* duality.°” The main 
trouble here, of course, stems from their chronic choice of ambi- 
guous examples; for example, body, color, line,** number, motion.* 
St. Thomas warned us that such words as “body” and “man” may 
be taken as the object of either an abstraction or a precision.** It 
is noteworthy that he himself foregoes the use of that favorite 
example “humanity” in his division of the sciences. And he does 
not make use of any other second substance in this context either. 

Cajetan noted four points of contrast between total vs. formal 
abstraction which are no less true of first vs. second intentions.*° 
(i) Total abstractions end up in one complete concept—for example, 
animal from man; and so do essences considered as a whole. 
Formal abstractions end up with two complete concepts—for example, 
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animality and rationality; and so do essences considered as a part 
likewise.*’ (ii) An object is intelligible inasmuch as it is immaterial. 
But total abstractions, even as concrete first-intention essences con- 
sidered as a whole supposit, contain individual sensible matter in 
a confused way, whereas second-intention formal abstractions pre- 
scind in the sense of positively excluding signate matter explicitly. 
(iii) The more distilled second-intention formal abstractions become, 
the more they resemble the spiritual infused species of angelic knowl- 
edge, nolius naturae.** The more that total abstractions approach 
the first-intention concrete essence of a material thing, the more 
they come home to the primary object of our human knowledge, 
notius nobis. (iv) Total abstractions are a prerequisite to all sciences 
precisely because they are first intentions. And here I really mean 
“first,” first in the sense of more real with a more proximate founda- 
tion in reality. The commentators divided their abstract science 
into three degrees of their one formal abstraction or precision, which, 
in my opinion, is altogether un-Thomistic. 

If neither total nor formal abstraction is involved in any division 
of the sciences, why link it up with St. Thomas’s abstractio totius 
vs. formae, which was? If all total abstractions are prescientific, 
then St. Thomas must have divided his sciences in a most un- 
scientific manner. And that I think is a most ungracious position 
to take on the part of those who claim to be his commentators. 


11. Comprehension vs. Extension 


Cajetan also called his first-intention total abstraction a totum 
universale, and his second-intention formal abstraction a totum dif- 


37The abstraction of first-intention 39m De Ente, ed. Laurent, pp. 2-3. 


accidental forms also ends up with two 
distinct concepts; for example, that of 
a circle and that of the particular 
sensible matter called brass. See ST, I, 
q 40, a. 3c. It would be the fallacy 
of the consequent, however, to conclude 
that just because abstractio formae and 
the precision of a logical form each ends 
up with two distinct concepts, therefore 
they are the same operation. 

88]f was Avempace who pressed this 
argument to its logical conclusion. See 
STs lagoon a. 2: 
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40“Tt received a prominence in logic 
which it hardly merits in the Port Royal 
Logic” (J. M. Baldwin, Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology [New York: 
Peter Smith, 1940], under comprehen- 


_ sion). 


“1Philosophy of Nature, pp. 19-20. 
“Ibid. See Chap. II], pp. 74 sqq. 


48“Ta philosophie de la nature,” 
pp. 140-41. 

44“Maritain’s Philosophy of the 
Sciences,” vr (1943), 85-102; reprinted 


in The Philosophy of Nature, pp. 157-82. 


finibile.** He pointed out how this totum universale implies a virtual 
cognition of a quiddity which is necessary for predication, but it 
does not imply the actual cognition of the totum diffinibile which is 
required in order to know that quiddity quidditatively. Descartes’s 
Port Royal school of logic exploited these two dimensions in the 
measurement of a notion and expressed them with the term “exten- 
sion” and “comprehension.” *° 


12. Extensive vs. Typological Visualization 


Jacques Maritain, it seems to me, has been rethinking this same 
as opposed to the typological visualization of “humanity” or ‘Catho- 


» 41 Second-intention formal abstractions are much more suit- 


licity. 
able for this typological visualization of a comprehension for the 
rather obvious reason that once they are no longer concrete essences, 
these essences have forfeited all claim to any extension anyhow which 
they would have had otherwise. Hence, with no extension to be 
concerned about, there is nothing to disturb our study of the com- 
prehension; that is, the eidetic intuition of the ascending analysis 
implicit in a dianoetical intellection. In total abstraction, on the 
other hand, we are more apt to consider the sensible features involved 
in the extension of a universal whole; that is, the extensive visualiza- 


tion of the descending analysis proper to perinoetic intellection.* 


13. Father L.-M. Régis, O.P. 


In a review of one: of M. Maritain’s books, La philosophie de la 
nature, Father Louis-Marie Régis, o.p., challenged the authentic 
character of these three degrees of abstraction.** This was the first 
time to my knowledge that this question was ever raised. Yves R. 
Simon countered with an article in the Maritain volume of the 
Thomist.** Father M.-V. Leroy, o.p., wrote another defense in the 
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1948 volume of the Revue Thomiste dedicated to Madame Raissa 


Maritain.*° 


Father L. B. Geiger, o.p., made an appeal to the redactions made 
by St. Thomas himself in the autograph.*® Father Georges Van Riet 
recognized a usage of formal abstraction which corresponds to 


St. Thomas’s precision.*’ 


And Father William H. Kane, o.p., made 


a list of the differences between St. Thomas’s distinction and those 


of his commentators.** 


Altogether, 


there has been more solid 


scholarly work written on this question, I suppose, than there was 


45T¢ savoir spéculatif,” and “Annexe: 
Abstractio et separatio d’aprés un texte 
controversé de saint Thomas (In Lib. 
Boeth. de Trin., V. 3 and 4),” Revue 
Thomiste, xuvmi, 236-327, and 328-39. 

46Abstraction et Séparation d’aprés 
St Thomas,” Revue des Sciences Philo- 
sophique et Théologique, xxxm (1947), 
3-40, 

47Mais le terme ‘abstraction formelle’ 
est employé trés fréquemment de nos 
jours, dans une tout autre acception, 
que nous avons d’ailleurs déj& rencon- 
trée plus d’une fois. Il sert en effet a 
désigner ce que saint Thomas appelait 
une praecisio, et s’exprime en des termes 
qu’on dit ‘abstraits’, tels que humanité 
ou blancheur, par opposition aux termes 
dits ‘concrets’ tels que homme ou blanc. 
Ces notions sont ‘fermées’, elles ‘pré- 
scindent’ de ce qu’elles ne signifient pas 
explicitement: l’humanité exclut de sa 
signification la matiére individuelle, la 
blancheur exclut l’inhérence dans un 
sujet” (“La théorie thomiste de l’abstrac- 
tion,” p. 383). 

48What they call total and formal 
abstraction are objects which can be 
known by different mental processes. 
These objects do not exactly correspond to 
those attained by the abstraction of the 
whole and of the form of which St. Thom- 
as speaks. Every abstraction of the 
whole attains an object which may be 
called a total abstraction, but not every 
total abstraction is simply a whole, 
because things which are not primarily 
wholes, for instance, the hot or the 
colored, the round or the square, may 
be taken as examples of total abstraction. 
Moreover. the abstraction of the form 
attains an object which is really distinct 
from other forms or parts in the whole, 
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whereas a formal abstraction is an object 
of mental precising, and is a formality 
which is not really but only virtually 
distinct from other formalities which are 
distinguishable in the whole” (‘‘Abstrac- 
tion and Distinction of the Sciences,” 
Thomist, xvir [1954], 65). 

493. D. Robert, “La métaphysique 
science distincte de toute autre discipline 
philosophique selon saint Thomas 
d’Aquin,” Divus Thomas, xxv (1947), 
206-22. V. Smith, “Abstraction and the 
Empirical Method,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, xxvt (1952), 35-50. P. Merlan, 
“Abstraction and Metaphysics in St. 
Thomas’s Summa,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas, xtv (1953), 284-91. Anthony 
A Nemetz, “Logic and the Division of 
the Sciences in Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” Tae Mopern ScHOOLMAN, XXXIII 
(1956), 91-109. Joseph Owens, c.ss.R., 
“Our Knowledge of Nature,” Proceedings 
of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, xxix (1955), 63-86. 

50In each of these three orders—in 
which there is an increasingly deeper 
penetration of sensible being—is the 
intellect able to grasp an act (accident, 
substantial form, esse) apart from this 
or that potency (substance, prime mat- 
ter, essence). And thus we have three 
ascending orders of abstraction from 
matter, each of which has an objective 
basis in sensible reality, as the doctrine 
of moderate realism demands” (F.G.Con- 
nolly, “Abstraction and Moderate Real- 
ism,” New Scholasticism, xxvm [1953], 
72-90. 

Sav des irin gato was: 

52Fst communis omnibus 


; scientiis” 
(ibid., 3 ad finem.) 


in the seven hundred years gone before.** Yet it is significant that 
while all have admitted a difference in terminology, none have even 
attempted a reconciliation. 


In many of these recent studies the focus has shifted from 
St. Thomas’s abstraction to our modern catalogue of sciences. There 
is an assumption here that St. Thomas divided his abstractions 
according to their objects, even as he did the sciences themselves. 
Thus, once we determined just what the proper object of each science 
was, then we could extrapolate and discover just what the abstractive 
process itself was, reading back those abstracted formalities into 
the corresponding operation. And we could do this, too, were we 
dealing with second-intention formalities which are all the fruit of 
the same one precision and differ in nothing but a logical repre- 
sentative content. 


St. Thomas, however, never set up any such correspondence he- 
tween the operations and the objects. No one would pretend that 
he restricted the second operation to metaphysics in such a way 
that we could not use a second operation in the other sciences or 
in everyday speech. The very first example he gives us of an 
abstractio formae is that of the “white” taken from a white man, 
which is scarcely a problem in mathematics.*’ He tells us explicitly 
his abstractio totius ranges through all the sciences.” It merely 
runs into a particular difficulty in physics, where it must include 
sensible matter in its definitions as well as a substantial form. If 
St. Thomas divided his abstractions according to their objects, he 
would not have been able to make different kinds of abstraction 
in dealing with the same one object, as he does. No; St. Thomas 
divided his abstractions according to the process involved, the first 
operation or the second, the apprehension of a whole nature or that 
of a mere part. 

Competit is a tricky word which need not be translated in a 
univocal sense. Separatio “is attributable to” the objects of meta- 
physics. An abstractio totius “is required for” the objects of meta- 
physics just as well as for the objects of physics. The only difference 
is that the whole nature of a metaphysical object is really distinct 
from matter, whereas the whole nature of a physical object could not 
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even be conceived in such a way. An abstractio formae “is suitable” 
to save truth with regard to mathematical forms and other forms 
also—for example, white—which can be conceived apart from some 
kind of matter in the first operation but cannot exist as such, as a 
second operation would imply.” 


14. Second-Intention Language 


St. Thomas seems to have made use of only one example of a 
second-intention accidental form; namely, albedo.** And that was 
merely because we cannot reduce accidents to their proper genera 
and species until we logicize them, as he also points out.** It was 
not he who introduced second-intention thought into mathematics 
and metaphysics. The most cursory reading of his text would 
reveal that. He kept his feet on the ground. He thought in first 
intentions. He stayed close to the proper object of the human intel- 
lect, where he was infallible. 

It was his commentators in their reaction to nominalism who began 
to hypostatize these notions of duality, sphericity, and so on. St. Thom- 
as was incapable of such phrases as ratio objectiva in ratione seu 
formalitate objecti,°* sub ratione entitatis.°’ I do not think he could 
have written gobbledygook if he tried. That is the language of the 
professional logician. And that is precisely what the commentators 
were. It is not the language of St. Thomas. And that ought to 
count for something. 


15. Conclusion 


Abstractio totius corresponds with total abstraction inasmuch as 
they are both concerned with real first-intention concepts; for 
example, man. They both range through all the sciences and they 
both end up with only one concept instead of two. Abstractio totius, 
however, differs from total abstraction inasmuch as it is an operation 
rather than a content or ratio; it is the function of the possible 


*sIbid. ficantur, ut albedo et musica” (De 
54] bid. Ente, cap. 7; ed. Boyer, p. 54). 
*5“Unde nomina accidentalia concre- 58John of St. Thomas, Curs. Phil., 
tiva dicta non ponuntur in predicamento I; ed. Reiser, I, 818. 
sicut species vel genera, ut album vel 57Jacques Maritain, Philosophy of 


musicum nisi per reductionem; sed Nature, p. 126. 
solum secundum quod in abstracto signi- 
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intellect rather that that of the agent; it is concerned with a whole 
nature rather than a whole supposit; and in physics it is primarily 
concerned with the explicit abstraction from individuating notes 


rather than the implicit inclusion of the same as is necessary for 
predication. 


Abstractio formae agrees with formal abstraction inasmuch as they 
both withdraw from some kind of matter; they both deal with an 
object which could not exist as such; and they both end up with 
two complete concepts—for example, brass-ring vs. animality-rational- 
ity. Abstractio formae differs from formal abstraction inasmuch as 
it is an operation rather than a formality which is the fruit of an 
operation; it is the work of an abstractive process rather than that 
of a precision; it is the function of the possible intellect rather than 
that of the agent; it is concerned with a first-intention accidental 
form—for example, white, snub—rather than a_ second-intention 
logical essence—for example, humanity. It includes real intelligible 
matter—for example, a triangle; it is not a mere unreal notion of 
matter which takes the place of matter itself—for example, 
triangularity. 

Abstractio totius agrees with abstractio formae inasmuch as they 
are both first-intention operations dealing with a single real unit, 
unum re. They differ inasmuch as abstractio totius is concerned 
with the relationship of a whole nature to an integral or subjective 
part, whereas abstractio formae is concerned with the relationship 
of one accidental part to another. Abstractio totius ends up with 
one complete concept because it is a first-intention essence con- 
sidered as a whole supposit as well as a whole physical nature. 
Abstractio formae ends ups with two complete concepts—for example, 
brass-ring—but not for the same reason that humanity can be broken 
up into animality and rationality. Rather it is because the first- 
intention real quantity, circle or ring, cannot exist apart from some 
sensible matter such as brass. The accidental form concerned can- 
not exist as such, not because it is not real, which it is, but merely 
because it does not have all the sensible qualities which the author 
of its nature demands to give it being. 


Total vs. formal abstraction is not abstractio totius vs. formae. 
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Such a derivation in terminology is a philological monstrosity. 
Father Armand Maurer, c.s.8., has pointed out: “Total and formal 
qualify the act of abstraction; of a whole and of a form designate 
the object of the abstraction.” ”* It throws the whole Thomistic 
doctrine out of focus. It confuses the operation of the abstracting 
intellect with the ratio or formality abstracted. It confuses the 
function of the agent intellect preparing species with that of the 
possible intellect classifying them. It confuses a whole supposit 
with a whole nature, a first-intention accidental from with a second- 
intention logical form. It confuses the explicit inclusion of com- 
mon sensible matter with the implicit inclusion of individual 
sensible matter. It confuses a second-intention notion of matter 
with a real material form. It confuses abstraction with precision, 
and sense abstraction from without with intellectual abstraction from 
within. 

It distorts the Thomistic concept of science from a real habit in- 
hering in the intellect and made up of first-intention species with 
an abstract body of doctrine made up of second-intention figments 
with no more than a remote foundation in reality. St. Thomas 
divided his real sciences according to their real objects, his abstrac- 
tions according to the different processes involved. His com- 
mentators divided their one abstract science according to their three 
degrees of formal abstraction, which differ in nothing save their 
representative content with the same one precision common to all. 

Such an offspring is unworthy of St. Thomas. And yet, total vs. 
formal abstraction must stand for something in the Thomistic 
synthesis. It is our theory that it stands for first vs. second inten- 
tions. And his commentators never should have linked it up with 
references to abstractio totius vs. formae.*® There is a certain irony 
in the realization that while all of St. Thomas’s own examples of 
a real science were snubbed by his commentators as prescientific, 
their own three degrees of formal abstraction turn out to be nothing 
else but that same one dialectical process which their own followers 


were later to condemn so vigorously in Descartes’s reaction to 
nominalism. 


'8The Division and Methods of the 5®*John of St.Thomas, Curs. Phil., I: 
Sciences, Introduction, p. xxv, n. 30. ed. Reiser, I, 822. ee 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Being and Metaphysics 


MELVIN A. GLUTZ, C.P., St. Gabriel Monastery, Des Moines, Iowa 


For the last few years philosophers have been giving special attention 
to the starting point of metaphysics. This is a supremely important 
question, for it determines to a great extent the nature and development of 
the whole science. Moreover, in this question particularly the adage 
applies, “‘A small mistake in the beginning is a great one in the end.’ ! 
The writer of this article recently essayed a study of the question; other 
articles have since appeared in American Catholic philosophical period- 
icals.2 The May, 1957, issue of Tae Moprrn ScHoonman (xxxiv, 247-63) 
published a paper read by Leonard J. Eslick at the colloquium on Thomism 
and contemporary philosophy at St. Louis University, June 12-15, 1956: 
“What is the Starting Point of Metaphysics?’ There is a fundamental 
opposition between the position of Dr. Eslick and that which we upheld. 
Since all of us are humbly in search of true wisdom and are, moreover, 
sincerely devoted to the task of reconstructing the philosophy of St. Tho- 
mas, it is imperative for us candidly to discuss our differences of approach 
to this problem. Only in this way can we arrive at mutual understanding 
and perhaps make some contribution to the progress of philosophy. It is 
in this spirit that we here submit certain clarifications and distinctions 
with regard to our position and point out what seem to be inadequacies 
of other positions. We presume here an acquaintance with the problem 
and with our previous article. 

The question is fundamentally one concerning the nature of the concept 
of being. We must therefore make precise the meaning of metaphysical 
abstraction, or separation; but first it will be necessary to preface a few 
words about the other two degrees, especially the first. 


Physical and Mathematieal Abstraction 


Natural science, at the first degree of abstraction, studies objects that 
have common sensible matter in their definition and must exist in sensible 
matter.* These objects are natures abstracted from the contingent in- 
dividuals in which they have real existence, individuals that are subject to 
change and are, as such, scientifically unknowable.* Thus, by what 
St. Thomas calls an abtractio totius, we form universal concepts such as 
man, dog, cat, tree, rose, carrot, and so on. These natures now have a 
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universality that is given them by the mind. Yet the mind has drawn 
these notions from existing realities, and so it would be incorrect to say 
that the mind knows only abstractions; it knows things by means of 
universal concepts: ‘per huiusmodi rationes immobiles et sine materia 
particulari consideratas habetur cognitio in scientia naturali de rebus 
mobilibus et materialibus extra animam existentibus.” ° This fact must be 
emphasized. 

Yet natural things are so rich and varied in their many facets that the 
mind must perform other abstractive operations, or objective precisions, in 
order to set up subjects of sciences. It must make broader generaliza- 
tions, in order first to know what things have in common before pro- 
ceeding to their particular characteristics. Therefore, from man, dog, 
cat, tree, rose, carrot, the mind can abstract, by objective precision or 
cutting away of differences, a number of increasingly broader concepts 
predicable of the lesser universals and of the singulars. We can, for 
instance, abstract the concept of living being, body, substance. These 
more general universals are not really distinct from one another, for they 
Yet there is a virtual 
distinction among them. Only by making these virtual distinctions’ can 
we examine a real object in all those essential predicates or metaphysical 
grades that it possesses in common with other realities in the world. 
Therefore, in order to set up a natural science we first choose some virtual 
aspect, objectively prescinding from all specific aspects of natural things, 
an aspect wherein all material things are united and according to which 


are all united in each concrete existing reality. 


De Ente et LEssentia, Proemium, 
transl. A. Maurer (Toronto, 1949) p. 25. 

2M. Glutz, “The Formal Subject of 
Metaphysics,” Thomist, x1x (1956), 59-74. 
We here gave adequate documentation 
and bibliography, which we will not 
repeat in the present article. Since the 
time we submitted the above to the 
publisher, the following articles have 
also. appeared: Wm. Baumgaertner, 
“Metaphysics and the Second Analytics,” 
New Scholasticism, xxix (1955), 403-26; 
J. Beach, “Separate Entity as the Subject 
of Metaphysics,” Thomist, xx (1957), 
75-95; W. Kane, “The Subject of Meta- 
physics,” Thomist, xvmi (1955), 503-21; 
R. McInerny, “The Prime Mover and the 
Order of Learning,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, xxx (1956), 129-37; H. Renard, 
“What is St. Thomas’ Approach to Meta- 
physics?” New Scholasticism, xxx (1956), 
64-83. 

*In Boeth. de Trinitate, q. 5, a. 1. 
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4Ibid., a. 2. 

‘Ibid. Cf. resp. ad 4. 

SCi. In T Phys, Vect.. 2 nosyG-tts 
Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 3. 


7That is, “distinctio rationis ratioci- 
natae maior.” 
8That is, according to which they 


have commensurate properties that are 
demonstrable by propter quid demonstra- 
tion. We have made a thorough study 
of this matter in our doctoral disserta- 
tion, The Manner of Demonstrating in 
Natural Philosophy (Des Moines, 1956). 

*“Naturalis et philosophus primus con- 
siderant essentias secundum quod habent 
esse in rebus” (In de Trin., q. 6, a. 3). 

LCLbia-, oy aes 

IUTBId.5 a, Bi ST ale Go. ae tmadiao: 

12Cf. In VII Metaphys., lect. 4, nos. 
1352-54. 

18In de Trin., q. 5, a. 3 ad finem. 

14Cf. De Ente, cap. 2 ad finem. In 
VII Metaphys., lect. 5, nos. 1378-79. 
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they are scientifically knowable.* The subject of natural science, or 
physics, is thus mobile being. The concept of mobile being is an 
abstraction. Yet we cannot say that natural philosophy studies abstrac- 
tions. It studies existing realities under the aspect of what they all have 
in common.® The science is in that sense existentialist and not merely 
conceptualist. The universal concepts, no matter what their degree of 
generality, are means for knowing existing things. 

The second degree of abstraction is that in which we consider objects 
which can be defined without common sensible matter, even though 
they have real existence only in sensible individuals. This is the case 
of lines and numbers, the subjects of mathematics.1° These concepts 
are produced by an abstractio formae, in which the form of quantity 
is abstracted from common sensible matter, although not from material 
substance, without which quantity cannot be conceived.!! It is to be 
emphasized that material substance, or common intelligible matter, is 
included in the concept of the subject of mathematics. However, the 
interest of the mathematician is in the form of quantity and its prin- 
ciples and properties. Therefore, his concepts directly focus on the 
form of quantity and signify the accompanying substance only 
obliquely. * 

The first and second degrees of abstract objects do not correspond 
exclusively to abstractio totius and abstractio formae. Abstraction of a 
whole ‘‘est communis omnibus scientiis.’’ 4* Moreover, even at the first 
‘degree of abstraction there can be abstractions of form; for instance, 
humanity from man, whiteness from white man.’* A concrete concept is 
produced by abdstractio totius; an abstract one, by abstractio formae. Thus, 
there can be abstractio totius and abstractio formae at the third degree of 
abstract objects—for example, ens and entitas; causa and causalitas; actus 
and actualitas; and so on. St. Thomas says that these two competit to 
physics and mathematics, but he obviously does not use the word in an 
exclusive sense. 


The Concept of Being 


Within the first degree of abstract objects a considerable amount of 
generalization is possible. All material things may be unified under the 
concept of substance, expressed by the vague term “something.” The 
various accidental perfections of things can be categorized in nine supreme 
genera, to form with substance ten genera, which can all be united in 
the concept of being. These concepts, obtained by abstraction of the 
whole, are universals, which exist as universal in the mind only but really 
in things as identified with them in their singular existence. The concept 
of being is predicable of all the ten predicaments. It is a strange type of 
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concept, but it does express some aspect that the predicaments have in 
common. This concept of being, it should be noted, is not the se 
physician’s being but rather the ens primum cognitum, the first intel- 
lectual achievement, in the light of which all else is known and all 
definitions made. This most universal of concepts in the realm of sensible 
objects is effected by an abstraction to the whole. It pertains, as St. Thom- 
as explicitly notes, to the process of simple apprehension.’® 

Since the metaphysical concept of being will be, mutatis mutandis, all 
that this first concept is and more, it will be profitable to dwell on the 
latter briefly. First, this being is divided into the ten categories: ‘Hoc 
nomen ‘ens’ secundum quod importet rem cui competit huiusmodi esse, 
sic significat essentiam rei, et dividitur per decem genera.” 16 Tt is thus 
a loose kind of concept, for the particulars to which it is predicable are 
different in nature, the first—substance—having esse per se, the others 
various types of accidental esse.‘’ Moreover, it is not a genus and, for 
that reason also, not univocal, because none of its differences are extrinsic 
to it. Yet it is a notion common to all the ten supreme genera, and the 
descriptive definitions of each contain the notion of being, of which they 


are modes. 


Secondly, let it be noted that these ten genera and the notion of being 


15“Tyn prima quidem operatione est 
aliquod primum, quod cadit in concep- 
tione intellectus, scilicet hoc quod dico 
ens; nec aliquid hac operatione potest 
mente concipi, nisi intelligatur ens” (In 
IV Metaphys., lect. 6, no. 605). 

16Quodlibet., II, q. 2, a. 3 (italics 
ours). Cf. In V Metaphys., lect. 9, 
no. 890; ST, I, q. 48, a. 2 ad 2. 

17“ . . non tamen univoce, quia non 
eadem ratione competit omnibus esse; sed 
substantiae quidem per se, aliis autem 
aliter” (Quodlibet., II, q. 2, a. 8). 

De Ente, cap. 1. Cf. In IX Meta- 
phys., lect. 1, no. 1769. 

19Mssence can be signified as quod est 
or as quo est. Cf. In I Sent., d. 23, q. 1, 
arg: 

So Chevbid: 

21Really identical with the concrete 
sensible realities but virtually distinct. 

22Fns nihil est aliud quam quod est. 
Et sic videtur et rem significare, per 
hoc quod dico Quon et esse, per hoc quod 
dico esr. Et si quidem haec dictio ens 
significaret esse principaliter, sicut signi- 
ficat rem quae habet esse, procul dubio 
significaret aliquid esse. Sed ipsam 
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compositionem, quae importatur in hoc 
quod dico est, non principaliter signi- 
ficat, sed consignificat eam in quantum 
significat rem habentem esse.” (In I 
Periherm., lect. 5, no. 20). 

23“Tqd enim est de substantia rei quod 
cadit in ejus definitione. Ens _ [esse?] 
autem non ponitur in definitione crea- 
turae, quia nec est genus nec differentia; 
unde participatur sicut aliquid non 
existens de essentia rei; et ideo alia 
quaestio est an est et quid est. Unde 
cum omne quod est praeter essentiam 
rei, dicatur accidens; esse quod pertinet 
ad quaestionem an est, est accidens; et 
ideo Commentator dicit in V_ Meta- 
physic., quod ista propositio, Socrates est, 
est de accidentali praedicato, secundum 
quod importat entitatem rei, vel verita- 
tem propositionis. Sed verum est quod 
hoc nomen ens, secundum quod importat 
rem cui competit hujusmodi esse, sic 
significat essentiam rei” (Quodlibet., Il, 
q. 2, a. 3). Note that the use of 
“accidental” in this text is the broad 
sense of “quod est praeter essentiam 
rei.” 

24In IV Metaphys., lect. 2, nos. 550-58. 


itself are essence beings. In the De Ente et Essentia St. Thomas clearly 
states that 


being in the first sense of the word is that which signifies the essence 


of a thing. ... And because being in this sense is divided into the 
ten categories, essence must signify something common to all 
natures. ... Philosophers have taken to using the word quiddity 


for the word essence. The philosopher frequently calls this the what 
a thing was to be; in other words, that by which a thing is a whal.'® 


Let us not recoil from this fact that being primarily signifies essence; 
il signifies a thing, a quod;?° it is a noun. Since the concept of being 
can be predicated of creatures, it cannot contain actual esse in its formal 
notion, but rather only a transcendental relation to esse. The word 
“essence”’ is taken from existence, as every potency is known by reason of 
its correlative act. Essence is that whose act is to exist.2° In the first 
act of the mind, a being is known in relation to the act of existing, as 
that which exists; in the second act of the mind the act of existing can 
- be asserted of any being and assented to. A further qualification, how- 
ever, must be made. For a concept to be realistic, the existence of its 
object is grasped prior to the formation of the concept, usually in sensory 
experience, from which the concept is abstracted. Thus, the concept 
of being is the broadest concept that can be abstracted in the physical 
order from sensible realities and signifies that formality 77 in them that 
is immediately ordained to existence.?* It does not contain actual exist- 
ence, but only an essential relatedness to existence; otherwise there would 
be no need to assert existence in a subsequent judgment. The concept 
of being simply abstracts from actual existence and, like other concepts, 
attains what is essential to things. The accidental predicate of existence 
is predicated in a judgment.”* 

St. Thomas explicitly takes up and rejects the opinion of Avicenna that 
the word “‘being”’ signifies esse.** He establishes first that the names 
res, ens, and unum signify the very same thing but according to different 
aspects (rationes). Res is imposed from the quiddity alone; ens is 
imposed from the act of existing; unum, from order or indivision. ‘Their 
real identity is clear from the fact that these can be predicated per se of 
the substance of anything. Avicenna, however, thought differently. He 
said that unum and ens do not signify the substance of a thing but some- 
thing added to the substance. His reason for saying this about ens is 
that, acording to him, ‘‘hoc nomen ens significat ipsum esse.”’ Since 
essence and existence are distinct, the concept of being cannot be pre- 
dicated of substance but rather of something added to substance. St. Thom- 
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as replies: “Sed in primo quidem non videtur dixisse recte.”’” We 
could wish that he had enlarged upon his answer. He merely says: 


Esse enim rei quamvis sit aliud ab ejus essentia, non tamen est 
intelligendum quod sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis, 
sed quasi constituitur per principia essentiae. Et ideo hoc nomen 
Ens quod imponitur ab ipso esse, significat idem cum nomine quod 
imponitur ab ipsa essentia.?° 


The Formal Subject of Metaphysics 


We can now take up the question of the being that is the formal 
subject of metaphysics. Metaphysics treats objects of speculation—that 
is, formalities or perfections—that do not depend on matter either with 
respect to their concept or with respect to their existence, because they 
can exist without matter. Some such things never exist in matter, such 
as God and the angels; these we can call positively immaterial. Other 
things—that is, natures, formalities, or perfections—exist sometimes in 
matter and sometimes in immaterial things; for example, substance, 
quality, potency and act, one and many, and being itself.°* These we 
call negatively immaterial. So in the Summa Theologiae St. Thomas says 
that such concepts can be abstracted from common intelligible matter 
because they can also be without any matter.?” In the De Trinitate ?* he 
says, ‘“‘Substantia autem, quae est materia intelligibilis quantitatis, potest 
esse sine quantitate.” But how do we know that such concepts can be 
without matter; that is, can be realized in beings that are not material, 
sensory, and mobile? What justification do we have of making these 
concepts predicable of immaterial beings unless somehow we have proved 
that such beings exist? We cannot abstract from material things uni- 
versal concepts representing immaterial things, because every universal 
concept is identical in reality with the concrete things from which, by 
induction, it has been abstracted. But if we prove the existence of im- 
material beings, then we are able to abstract universal concepts from 
both types of beings; our induction will be broader, and thus a richer 
concept will result. 


**Ibid., no. 558. Cf. Contra Gentiles, abstrahi is a generic meaning, in no 


Il. cap. 54. way opposed to the separatio of the In 
Colin dew LrtneacmOnranmelG De Trin. 
27“Quaedam vero sunt quae possunt 22 Inideslnina aqui manos 

abstrahi etiam a materia intelligibili 221 bid sae eead nas 

communi, sicut ens, unum, potentia et SAY Haye lby Eo 

actus, et alia hiusmodi, quae etiam esse 317bid., a. 4 ad finem; transl. A. Mau- 


possunt absque omni materia, ut patet rer, The Division and Methods of the 
in substantis immaterialibus” (ST, I, Sciences (Toronto, 1953). 
g. 85, a. 1 ad 2). The use of the word 
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As a matter of fact, before the beginning of the science of metaphysics, 
in the order of learning, we discover the existence of immaterial beings. 
The science of psychology shows that human souls exist and can operate 
independently of matter. But the main proof and the first discovered is 
that of the Unmoved Mover, whose existence is demonstrated a posteriori 
at the end of general physics. It is necessary to understand what we 
claim to prove by this demonstration. It proceeds from sensory motion 
and leads to a Mover unmoved in the way that sensory mobile beings 
are moved. It cannot strictly lead to Pure Act but only to some Mover 
above the order of sensory motion, which may, for all that the physicist 
knows, be a World Soul in the Platonic sense. Although this Mover 
is materially identified with God, yet the existence of God as such cannot 
be demonstrated in physics but must issue from broader principles, such 
as potency and act in their full extent, not as limited to sensory things. 
So the Prime Mover is known as only relatively immobile; whether It 
is absolutely immobile or Pure Act we cannot demonstrate in natural 
philosophy. Our knowledge of the Prime Mover is restricted at this 
stage to what physics can tell us of It. We know that It exists and 
- that It is of a different nature from mobile being. Therefore, we deny of It 
the properties of mobile being. It is not only immobile, but also in- 
extended, immaterial, and not in time or place in the way that mobile 
beings are.?* But now that we know of the existence of immaterial 
things, our abstraction of the concept of being has a broader inductive 
basis and therefore yields a concept that is no longer merely physical 
but metaphysical. 

The process for obtaining this metaphysical concept of being is called 
not abstraction, but separation. “In the case of those things which 
can exist separately, separation rather than abstraction obtains.’ *° Once 
we have discovered the existence of immaterial realities, we can separate 
the concept of being from material beings, for we see that it is more 
extensive. We say: 


It is not of the nature of that which is separate to exist in matter and 
motion, but it can exist without them, although we sometimes find 
it in them. In this sense, being, substance, potency and act are 
separate from matter and motion, because they do not depend on 
them with respect to existence.** 


The concept of being in physics was seen to transcend the ten categories. 
of the modes of material being. Now the concept of being is seen to 
transcend even the differences of material and immaterial. The concept 
applies indifferently to either and thus opens out upon all of reality. 

This is the formal subject of metaphysics, the formality of being that 
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is common to the ten predicaments and to material and immaterial beings; 
namely, that which exists, whether it be material or immaterial. But 
what is the material subject or the known realities which we study from 
the aspects of being? Dr. Eslick says “all being” (p. 248), “everything 
which is, without exception” (p. 249). But this cannot be. The things 
that a human science studies cannot be things that a human intellect 
does not know. We cannot have a philosophical science in which God or 
the angels or any number of unknown possible beings are the subject.*? 
At most we can study the realities that fall within the range of our proper 
knowledge and note formalities in them that can be extended by 
a-posteriori reasoning to immaterial beings. We are not thereby study- 
ing material things “precisely as material” (p. 249) in metaphysics but 
material things precisely as beings, as having a formality that is realized 
even in immaterial things. God and other positively immaterial beings 
cannot be the subject of metaphysics but enter the science as causes of 
the subject; and only insofar as they are causes of the subject can they 
be known in metaphysics. God, the cause of being as being, ** is the 
highest and most universal cause as well as the most intelligible of beings. 
The first cause is included in the science but not as its subject. 


Quamvis ista scientia praedicta tria [that is, first causes, most uni- 
versal principles, things most separated from matter] consideret, non 
tamen considerat quodlibet eorum ut subjectum, sed ipsum solum 
ens commune. ... Quamvis autem subjectum hujus scientiae sit 
ens commune, dicitur tamen tota de his quae sunt separata a materia 
secundum esse et rationem.** 


Ii is by the analysis of material beings as being and by determining 
the nature of being as such and the causes and properties of being that 
we end up with concepts that are applicable to whatever is or can be. 
But such knowledge is not possessed at the beginning of metaphysics. 


Reply to difficulties 


The above exposition, taken in conjunction with the doctrine and the 
documentation contained in our previous article, will suffice for the 


‘ine des Orin. q.0o, aaras cl. ibid. area quae distinguuntur secundum intel- 
q. 6, a. 3 and a. 4; In I Post. Analyt., lectum, sint distincta in rebus; quia 
lect. Al, no. 8; lect. 30, no. 7. intellectus non apprehendit res secun- 

8s“Fns commune est proprius effectus dum modum rerum, sed secundum mo- 
causae altissimae, scilicet Dei” (ST, I-II, dum suum” (STL qeeb0 Seana) 

q. 66, a. 5 ad 4). S6Cf. STs js gs Sitae dn ead hlamco Gent 

%4In Metaphys., Proemium. Cf. In de cap. 26; De Pot., q. 7, a. 2 ad 6. Dr. Es- 


Dri aGe. Oya. A: lick finds difficulty with this text; cf. 
*°“Non est autem necessarium quod  p. 257-58. 
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positive part of our position. It also answers many of the difficulties 
raised in Dr. Eslick’s article. But it will be necessary to treat specifically 
a few points that he has raised. 

On page 253 Dr. Eslick says: 


If ens commune is most universal because most abstract, it seems 
to be the emptiest and most barren of all concepts, a veritable 
“night in which all cows are black.’’ Metaphysics founded upon 
the analysis of such a concept appears doomed to be the most sterile 
of all enterprises. It would become, as the contemporary positivists 
and analysts have been maintaining, ‘‘sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing,’ a game played with pseudoconcepts devoid of any meaning or 
intelligibility founded upon and derived from experience and hence 
verifiable in it. 


Later (p. 257) he repeats the same idea and says that a generic notion, 
prescinding from every specifying or individuating difference, puts us on 
the horn of a dilemma “in which the notion of being is indistinguishable 
from nothingness.’”” We believe that precisely here is the core of 
Dr. Eslick’s difficulty. He admits that the ens primum cognitum is a 
general notion, obtained by a process of total abstraction. Yet, there 
is “no formal perfection which is the being qua being of everything 
which is” (p. 256). Let it be remembered that every generic concept 
in the ascending metaphysical grades signifies a formality that is identified 
with the whole individual from which it is abstracted. It signifies the 
whole, but not wholly. So there is no really distinct formality of living 
being or of body or of substance. Each is really identical with the 
individuals from which the concepts are drawn. The formalities are 
made distinct only in and by the mind.*® Therefore, the concept of 
being is the most general concept, although not a genus. It is identical 
with the whole of individuals from which it is abstracted. It signifies 
the whole not in some of its lesser aspects, such as living, body, or 
mobile, but in its aspect of that which is ordained to exist. It is not, 
to answer Dr. Eslick directly, a really distinct formal perfection but a 
virtually distinct perfection. Only such a concept can be without addi- 
tion, yet not exclude the possibility of addition.®*° Therefore, this is not 
a concept utterly empty of content and meaning, for it means “things 
as ordained to existence.’ It is a concept deeply founded on experience, 
for unless the mind knew individual things actually existing, it could 
form no concepts at all; much less could it make its concepts progres- 
sively more universal by stripping away the differences and concentrating 
upon what things have in common until it considers them all as res 
cui competit hujusmodi esse. 
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Next we must make certain precisions relative to Dr. Eslick’s criticism 
of the approach to metaphysics from the philosophy of nature. He says 
on page 2059: 


Obviously such a theory, in supposing that a lower science can 
establish the formal object of a higher science, is expecting the 
philosophy of nature to transcend itself and the limitations of its 
own formality. This is, I think, to expect the impossible. 


In this we fully agree with Dr. Eslick. Natural philosophy in no 
ways constitutes the subject of metaphysics. It merely attains to the 
fact that there is some being beyond the scope of its vision. This truth 
is discovered a posteriori, from the consideration of the proper matter 
of physics. Nothing is known of the Prime Mover by natural philosophy 
except that It is not mobile being; certainly, there is no proper knowledge 
of the Prime Mover in physics. It must be emphasized that when it is 
said that no science can go beyond the power of its principles, we refer 
to propter quid demonstration, which depends upon a definition of the 
subject of the science; therefore, the whole science is said to be virtually 
contained in the principles of the subject, whereby it is defined. As 
regards a-posteriori demonstration, there is no reason why a science, 
investigating its own formal subject and noting effects that it is perfectly 
capable of seeing, should judge that its own subject is inadequate to 
explain those effects and that therefore some other cause must exist, 
transcending its own subject. This discovery gives objective basis for 
the negative judgment that not all being is mobile being. 

Another problem brought up by Dr. Eslick is: Is metaphysics self- 
caused? Can metaphysics establish its own subject? The old adage is 
that no science can prove the existence or nature of its subject. This is 
to be understood of propter quid demonstration, the middle term of which 
presupposes the existence and definition of the subject. But this does 
not apply to other processes of establishing a subject. In fact, every 
science must have a prescientific—that is, predemonstrative—stage in which 
it makes its subject precise as well as the formality under which it will 
study its subject. This may be merely a process of observation and 
experience or even a-posteriori demonstration, as in natural philosophy.*” 
Or it may be experience plus the utilization of validly demonstrated data 
from a lower science which has preceded in the order of learning. This 
is the way in which metaphysics establishes its own subject. There 
is no possibility of metaphysics metaphysically proving its own starting 


"The proof from prime matter and to be demonstrated a posteriori; that is, 
substantial form, the principles whereby from effect (substantial change) to cause 
natural things are defined, can be said (the intrinsic principles). 
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point; that is, by propter quid demonstration of the metaphysical order. 

The last point brought up by Dr. Eslick is his own solution, that 
the subject of metaphysics is constituted by separating esse from “‘finite 
modes of existing,” or from ‘to be material.” What valid justification 
might there be for such a separation, except the intuition that esse is 
distinct from all the essences of our experience? Therefore, esse itself 
is a reality perfectly corresponding to our concept of being as common 
to all things that are. This, we have shown, is not St. Thomas’s concept 
of being. Nor does such a seperation seem to be valid, since the esse of 
material things is limited to the mode of the essences from which it is 
separated; by reason of its transcendental relation to material essence, 
such esse would remain material esse. 


This brings us to attempt a classification that will also be an evaluation. 
It seems to us that there are three opinions on the subject of metaphysics. 
The first, common for a long time in Thomistic circles, is that meta- 
physics studies whatever is or can be. It is easy to acquire a concept 
of what is or can be, including God, angels, and any other realities that are 
or that can be, although we do not know them. The only trouble 
’ with this approach is that metaphysics would be a study of a concept 
rather than of realities that we know and from which we have abstracted 
the concept. There would seem to be a tinge of conceptualism in this 
approach. : 


Another approach is the exact opposite and seems to be an _ ultra- 
realism. The Owens version of Aristotle would be the extreme instance 
of this. Since the objects of knowledge must exist in the same mode 
outside knowledge as in knowledge, therefore ens commune is identified 
with subsistent realities. A more modified form of ultrarealism seems 
to us to be present in the doctrine of Dr. Eslick and others who follow 
fhe same approach. There must be some really distinct formality or 
perfection to correspond to the concept of being. Such a formality is 
esse, which is really distinct and common to all beings. The doctrine 
that we have proposed seems to be intermediate, and we beg leave lo 
call it moderate realism. There is reality corresponding to our concept 
of being; namely, all the sensible bodies known in our experience and 
a nonsensible, nonmaterial reality discovered through our analysis of 
sensible things. From these singular instances, the mind fashions for 
itself a concept that is predicable of all the singulars, yet which has a 
broad mode of universality given by the mind. The formality correspond- 
ing to the concept of being is not really but virtually distinct from the 
singulars. With this notion of being, we personally feel that we can 
reconcile all the pertinent texts of St. Thomas and moreover build up a 
coherent and realistic science of metaphysics. 
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Outline of Metaphysics 


As a conclusion, we should like to present a tentative outline of what 
we think a reconstructed Thomistic metaphysics would be like. It follows 
in general the plan of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, although not slavishly.** 
It adheres strictly to the order of learning, so that no concept is in- 
troduced before it can be rigorously established in the light of know- 
ledge already acquired by the student. It is constructed according to 
the requirements of the method of propter quid demonstration, particularly 
according to the need of commensurate universality between subjects and 
attributes.°? We hope that this outline will further clarify our doctrine 
on the subject of metaphysics and perhaps stimulate research and 
discussion toward perfecting the outline. 

No better introduction to metaphysics could be found than the funda- 
mental matter contained in the first four books of St. Thomas’s com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics. It first considers the nominal definition 
It shows the necessity, utility, and dignity of metaphysics, 
lt introduces the problems and doubts that 
namely, questions of a most uni- 


of wisdom. 
as well as its difficulty. 
arise at the beginning of the science; 
versal nature that cannot be treated adequately in a particular science, 
to which should be added a number of unanswered questions which the 
particular sciences were unable to solve.*® 

The next preliminary step is to establish the formal subject and the 
formal object of the science. The formal subject is ordinary material, 
sensible being under the formal aspect of that to which ezistence is due, 
which formality is common to both material and immaterial being. This 
subject is set up by a double negative judgment, “Not all being is 
material.”” This is the result of the discovery in physics and psychology 
of immaterial beings. ‘Therefore, being itself is neither material nor 


’8We recognize the nature of the causas et passiones quaerimus” (In 
Metaphysics as a compilation, but think Metaphys., Proemium). “Scientia non 
that the general order is valid. solum debet speculari subjectum, sed 


89On the commensurate universal, cf. 
Aristotle, Posterior Analytics i. 4, 
73b27 sq., and St. Thomas’s commentary, 
lect. 11-12. 

“For example, the origin and purpose 
of the world, the source of animal in- 
stincls, the reason for the finality 
observed in nature, the immortality of 
the human soul, the nature of the Prime 
Mover, and so on, 

41To make known the causes and 
properties of a subject is the basic 
purpose and outline of a science. ‘Hoc 
enim est subjectum in scientia, cujus 
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etiam subjecto per se accidentia” (In IV 
Metaphys., lect. 1, no. 530). 

“Cf. St. Thomas, In IV Metaphys., 
lect. 5, nos. 588 sq. 

*8The author is undecided when the 
study of the causes should be made. A 
rather thorough treatment is required 
in natural philosophy, according to the 
order of learning. If taught there, 
they may be given only incidental treat- 
ment throughout metaphysics, such as 
suffices to extend their applicability to 
immaterial being. Aristotle treats them 
in metaphysics in the lexicon, Book V. 


immaterial.”” The formal object of a science is the definition of the 
formal subject, a definition that is the middle term of propter quid 
demonstration and serves to give full scientific knowledge of the causes 
and properties of the subject.*! Strictly speaking, we cannot give a defini- 
tion of being, but we can assign the constituent principles that will be 
scientifically valuable as giving the propter quid reason for the attributes 
of being. We show that all actual beings are composed of essence and 
existence, as of really distinct principles. Things are called beings by 
reason of their reference to existence; yet existence, their full actuality 
and complement, is something distinct from them. Thus understood, 
we can say that the formal object of metaphysics is that which is 
composed of essence and existence. 

In the introductory, or prescientific stage, a word should be said 
about the methodology of metaphysics. This concerns the process of 
definition and of demonstration. Definitions in metaphysics are attained 
by an inductive process or venatio, such as the other sciences use; that 
is, universal concepts are formed through noting the common elements 
in many particular instances. These particular instances are found first 
- in the science of physics; for example, cause, substance, quality, potency, 
act, and so on. Metaphysics refines these concepts by extending the 
induction to instances of these concepts realized immaterially. It 
is to be noted that there is as much in our metaphysical concepts as 
we put into them and no more. For instance, potency and act include 
essence and existence, but these latter two concepts cannot be deduced 
from the notions of potency and act. 

Metaphysics uses both quia and propter quid demonstrations. The 
science aS such is built around propter quid demonstrations, for only 
these yield science absolutely. Metaphysics is able to some extent to 
deduce metaphysical facts; but a-posteriori demonstrations are very 
necessary, especially to lead to knowledge of the First Cause of being. 
This knowledge of the First Cause can be called the objective of metaphysics. 

At this stage, following Aristotle? we include epistemology, the 
defense of our power to know and of the self-evident principles. The 
defense of the principle of causality must be made here.** 

We are now ready for the scientific phase of metaphysics, the demonstra- 
tion of the attributes of being. Because being is composed of essence and 
existence, it is contingent. For the same reason it is efficiently caused, 
hence is ab alio. Immediately, the mind rises to the existence of a neces- 
sary being, whose essence is existence. The above developments of the 
science might well be incorporated from the De Ente et Essentia. Ens 
commune can now be shown as being by participation, hence imperfect, 
limited, and plural. It can be further shown as being which is ab alio 
in the order of exemplary cause and of final cause. At this stage we 
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are in a situation similar to that of general physics after the proof of 
the Prime Mover. We have now discovered a First Being, a kind of being 
different from the being that is the subject of our science, a being 
that is infinite, whose essence is identified with Its existence. So we 
could at this stage deny of the First Being all the properties of finite being, 
its composition, imperfection, limitation, mutability, plurality, and thus 
treat here the entitative attributes of God. This would have the ad- 
vantage of showing how our knowledge of God really flows from our know- 
ledge of finite being. This complete integration of natural theology into 
ontology would make the structure of metaphysics follow in general the 
structure of natural philosophy. Yet the writer sees no reason why we 
could not postpone all this to a special section about the First Cause, 
as is traditionally done. 

In natural philosophy, after the treatment of mobile being in general, 
we divide the science into three sections corresponding to the specific 
kinds of mobile being; so in metaphysics, after treating of being in 
general, we divide being into its ten modes, the ten predicaments,** and 
study each of them separately. The predicaments of quality and action 
come in for special consideration by the metaphysician, for operation 
and operative potencies in finite beings are really distinct from the sub- 
stance of finite beings and call for the influence of the First Cause. 
Here the question of premotion could be treated, unless one wishes to 
save it for natural theology. 

We now come to the section on the First Cause. If we have elected to 
treat much of the matter about God in the previous parts of metaphysics, 
we need only summarize, synthesize, and complete the doctrine here. 
If we prefer a natural theology in the traditional sense, we may develop 
it here, making sure, however, that it is not proposed as a distinct 
science or as an a-priori science. We believe that the study of possible 
being should be postponed until natural theology, when, in the order 
of learning, all the principles for discussing it have been made available 
to the student. The concept of possible being will further enrich the 
initial concept of being. 

Once we have finished the study of the First Cause, we come to the 
supreme moment of metaphysics, in which all our knowledge is ultimately 
unified and the concept of being is extended to its absolute transcendent- 
ality so as to embrace even God and possible being. This new concept is 
separated by two further negative judgments. ‘Not all being is finite, 
for there exists an infinite being.” This judgment is the result of all 
that has preceded in the science. “Therefore, being itself is neither 
finite nor infinite.” This being that transcends finite and infinite, that 


44Cf. In XI Metaphys., lect. 1, no. 2146. 
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abstracts from and is predicable of all in its analogical unity, is the 
most extensive concept that we can attain. It is absolutely universal. 
Immediately, we assign the absolutely transcendental principles of all 
being. Being is either Pure Act or composed of potency and act. We 
have reserved the study of potency and act to the end of metaphysics. 
These concepts have first been discovered through the analysis of motion 
in physics. They have been progressively extended through finding new 
instances of them. Metaphysics shows them to apply to essence and 
existence and to immaterial beings. At the end of the science they are 
grasped in their absolute transcendentality as commensurate with all being 
and dividing all being. Following the transcendental principles of being, 
we treat the transcendental properties. Being is one, true, good, and 
beautiful. 

So the metaphysician concludes his science by constructing a concept 
commensurate with all of reality—whatever is or can be, a concept wide 
enough to embrace God and creatures in its analogical unity. By means 
of this concept, predicable of all being, the wise man sees the unity, 
truth, goodness, and beauty of all being. Not the least of the beauties 
_he contemplates is that of his own science. He sees it resplendent in 
the richness of its multiplicity. He rejoices in its ordered, integrated, 
hierarchized movement spiralling to the peak of transcendental being 
and its principles and properties. 
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Chronicle 


Tae Aquinas Lecture For 1958, annual philosophy lecture sponsored by 
the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University, was delivered on March 2, 
1958, by Professor Henry Margenau of Yale University. The title of his 
lecture was “Thomas and the Physics of 1958: A Confrontation.” 


Tur MerapaysicaL Socrery or America held its ninth annual meeting at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, on March 28 and 29, 1958. 
On Friday afternoon, Professor William Ernest Hocking (Professor Eme- 
ritus, Harvard University), delivered his presidential address, entitled 
“Fact, Field and Destiny: The Inductive Element in Metaphysics”; the 
commentator was Brand Blanshard (Yale University). In the evening, 
Professor John Wild (Harvard University) read his paper, ‘‘Man and His 
Life-World”’; the commentator was Professor John E. Smith (Yale 
University). Saturday morning a symposium on being in current meta- 
physics was held, with papers by Aron Gurwitsch (Brandeis University), 
Quentin Lauer, s.s. (Fordham University), and Ivor LeClerc (University 
of Glasgow); the commentators were Paul Weiss (Yale University) and 
Edward Pols (Bowdoin University); in the afternoon, there was another 
symposium on the ontology of history, with papers by Emil Fackenheim (Uni- 
versity of Toronto), Milic Capek (Carleton College), and William Dray (Uni- 
versity of Toronto); the commentator was Geoffrey Clive (Clark University). 


Tar AMERICAN CatHotic PaitisopaicaL Assocration held its thirty-second 
annual meeting in Detroit, April 8 and 9, 1958. The general theme 
of the program was ‘The Role of the Christian Philosopher.”? The four 
morning papers were: ‘‘The Place and Function of the Catholic Philosopher 
in the World Today,” by Pacific L. Hug, o.F.m., Quincy College (comment 
by Geron Fournelle, o.r.m., Quincy College); ‘The Need for a Christian 
Reappraisal of the History of Philosophy,’’ by Balduin V. Schwarz, Ford- 
ham University (comment by Owen Bennet, o.r.m., St.-Anthony-on- 
Hudson); ‘‘Philosophic Difference and Personal Development,” by Bernard 
Lonergan, s.3., Gregorian University (comment by Luke Burke, o.F.M., 
St. Bonaventure University); and ‘The Role of Affectivity in Morality” by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, Fordham University (comment by Alice Jourdain, 
Hunter College). In the afternoons there were a number of round- 
table discussions. 

In the evening session of the first day, the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas 
Medal was conferred upon Yves R. Simon; the citation was read by 
Vincent E. Smith, and Dr. Simon responded with an address, ‘“‘The Philo- 
sopher’s Calling.” After this, the retiring president, the Reverend Allan 


Wolter, o.r.m., St. Bonaventure University, read his presidential address, 
“Causality.” 
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The Logical Foundations of the Four Causes 


JOHN B. NOONE, JR., Queens College 


Introduction 


One of the characteristics of philosophical systems which have survived 
the judgments of succeeding centuries is their capacity to withstand the 
critical scrutiny of new modes of philosophical analysis. Such re-evalua- 
tions not only strengthen our respect for those doctrines that meet the test 
but deepen our understanding of them. In response to the contemporary 
preoccupation with logical analysis this article proposes to investigate 
the logical structure implicit in Aristotle’s doctrine of the four causes. 
By viewing the causes as logical principles it is possible to gain an 
insight into the main outlines of what might be termed the logical 
cosmos of Aristotle. Inasmuch as a logical cosmos is but a partial aspect 
of a fully developed cosmology, logical analysis as a method and its fruits 
as an interpretation claim no privileged position relative to other modes 
of analysis and other interpretations. On the contrary, logical analysis 
. finds fruition only to the extent that it provides a focus for renewed 
metaphysical speculation. 

While the primary purpose of this article is to present the logical 
cosmos that provides an ultimate framework for Aristotelian physics, 
certain corollaries of this purpose are worthy of note. (a) The four causes, 
whatever else their merit, pass the test of Ockham’s razor; that is, they 
represent the most economical explanation of the cosmos Aristotle sets 
out to explore. (b) There is a possibility of testing the consistency 
of distinctively Aristotelian positions by relating them to the exigencies 
of this logical structure. 

It would be an anachronism to burden Aristotle with the contemporary 
distinction between semantical and syntactical analysis. Accordingly, 
what follows is not a historical interpretation of-his doctrine but a 
structural evaluation, sole responsibility for which rests with the author. 
A final word of warning is in order. It may be objected that there 
is an unwarranted intrusion of semantical considerations in an analysis 
which in principle is purely syntactical. Only one defense is possible: 
If the idea proves fruitful, its final expression would rest far more 
comfortably in the hands of a specialist in syntactical systems than in 
my own. 


i 


As a kind of intellectual experimeut one cam abstract from the temporal 
processes of the cosmos and view the plurality of elements that cunstitule 
the cosmos statically. Let us call the results of this abstraction the spatio- 
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static dimension of the cosmos. The problem of distinguishing and relat- 
ing the elements of this dimension reduces to the problem of constructing 
a system of interrelated classes wherein all elements find membership. 
To this end the relations of similarity and difference are essential. Given 
this man, that man, and any tree, absolute difference obtains between any 
two of them. However, the difference between this man and that is 
different from the difference between either man and the tree. Thus 
arises the relation of similarity which grounds the possibility of classify- 
ing this and that man as against the tree.’ Reflexively applying the prin- 
ciples of difference and similariy to similarities and differences, a multitude 
of classes can be generated and ordered both vertically and horizontally. 
And if one believes in natural classes and what—for want of a better 
term—might be called a classificatory cosmos, then an all-encompassing 
hierarchy of classes is in principle possible. Aristotle’s attitude toward 
this possibility is to my mind ambiguous. But whatever his attitude 
on the total system of classes, there is little doubt that he held all 
elements of the cosmos to be intelligible only to the extent that they 
could be classified.” 

In Aristotelian terminology the principle of plurality, the principle 
that absolutely differentiates any two spatially coexistent elements, is 
called matter. The principle of similarity which grounds the classifica- 
tion of elements is called form. Class status, the only intelligible status 
an element possesses in this abstract dimension of the cosmos, is dependent 
on these two principles, for they are the ultimate explanation of why 
any element is at once distinct from all other elements and at the same 
time slalically related to all.* Apart from any physical or metaphysical 
inlerpretations that may and have been assigned to these principles, 
their logical function is, I believe, clear. Matter, in this dimension, is 


exclusively a principle of difference; 


1A more detailed analysis would reveal 
that similarity and difference are interde- 
finable and _ correlative. Because this 
issue is not especially relevant here, I 
have gratuitously derived similarity from 
difference, 

“The nonclassifiability of monsters 
which is a possible exception is paral- 
leled by an extremely low order of intel- 
ligibility. 

SAristotle’s form is, of course, dif- 
ferenlialed into substantial and accident- 
al. But this duality of form does not 
involve a duality of logical principles, 
for it can be generated out of the 
reflexive application of difference to 
similarities. Thus, of three men clas- 
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form, whether accidental or sub- 


sified as similar in opposition to a horse, 
the similarity of the two black-haired 
men in some respect differs from their 
similarity to their blonde-headed com- 
panion. 

4Since there is no imaginable geomet- 
rical model of a spatio-temporal con- 
tinuum, the dimension we shall consider 
in the next section, the points of the 
lines representing the spatio-static and 
aspatio-temporal, must be conceived as 
three-dimensional. 

‘It is not necessary to extend the 
representational device of lines .to the 
point of inquiring whether the order 
of plurality is or is not the same in 
the two dimensions. Again, the dynamic 


stantial, doubles both as a principle of similarity and of difference. For 
example, it is matter that differentiates either this man from that man, 
or this man from that tree. It is substantial form that both unites on 
the basis of similarity this and that man, and at the same time different- 
iates both from the tree. In a parallel fashion, accidental form unites 
two black-haired men while differentiating both from a blond-haired man. 


il 


By a second intellectual experiment we may focus attention on a single 
element of the spatio-static continuum, annihilate all other elements, 
and introduce a new dimension; namely, the temporal. This is the 
aspatio-lemporal dimension of the cosmos, and it embodies the history 
of a single element changing in time. The geometrical representation of 
this can be imaged as follows. If the spatio-static dimension is repre- 
senled by a line whose innumerable points signify spatially distinct 
elements, the temporal extension of any element can be represented by 
a second line drawn at right angles to the first, with its origin in one 
of the points of the first line. The points of this temporal line represent 
-the successive and temporally distinct manifestations of the changing 
being.* 

Inasmuch as Aristotle denies both an origin and an end of time, this 
temporal dimension, being infinite, embodies an infinite number 
of forma] manifestations. But since space and, thus, the number of 
different forms are finite, the infinity of the second dimension must 
be viewed as generated from repetitions of a limited set of forms. Start- 
ing the aspatio-temporal level of the cosmos with an object of sufficient 
quantity of matter, one can imagine without contradiction the plurality 
of successive forms to duplicate the plurality of the spatial coexistents 
of the first dimension. The pure potentiality of prime matter, with its 
ability to support all the forms of the sublunary world, might be 
interpreted as responding to this conceptual possibility. However, since 
Aristotle employed substantial form in the first dimension to establish 
relative discontinuity of species, consistency demanded that he deny 
evolutionism in the second dimension. Thus, from a formal point of 
view, the succession of aspatio-temporal differences, when held together 
by memory, presents to the classificatory mind different differences; 
namely, the relative continuity of forms in accidental change and the 
relative discontinuity in substantial change. 

Once it is admitted that the plurality of the second dimension may be 
conceived as duplicating the plurality of the first, it becomes possible 
to identify the two dimensions with respect to the problem of intel- 
ligibility. Paralleling the first dimension, the only intelligibility the 
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aspatio-temporal continuum possesses is its openness to assist 
Rather than labor the obvious, suffice it to say that if the pluralities 
are the same and if the two ultimate principles of similarity and dif- 
ferences and their reflexive applications are sufficient to order the first 
dimension, they are sufficient to order the second. The only remaining 
problem is to consider whether the two principles necessary for each 
dimension are the same or different; that is, whether in total we 
require two, three, or four principles. 

Because the plurality of the second dimension is by hypothesis a 
plurality of the manifestations of a permanently identical material sub- 
stratum, it follows that the ultimate principle of plurification is the 
same in both dimensions; As to the manifestations 
themselves, the problem of classification is wholly formal. There is no 
manifestation that cannot be subsumed within the substantial-accidental 
structure of the spatio-static continuum. Accordingly, it is concluded 


namely, matter.® 


that the principles of intelligibility proper to the first dimension are 
sufficient for the ordering of the second. 


iil 


If the measure of material existence is the possibility of physics, then 
the above dimensions considered in themselves have no existential status. 
A space without time or a time without space being physically meaning- 
less, a spatio-temporal continuum must be generated as an essential con- 
dition of grounding a physics. From a structural point of view the 
generation of this new continuum is equivalent to the synthesis of the 
logical components previously discussed. Once again it must be emphas- 
ized that the total involvement of this synthesis is not in question, 


only the logical aspect of the synthesis. Thus, for example, no attempt 


aspect of the aspatio-temporal dimension 


occasioned a rethinking as to what can 
can be dismissed in this context for, as 


and cannot be considered incorrigible 


will appear in the next section, it cannot 
be explained without recourse to a prin- 
ciple whose intelligibility is grounded in 
a new dimension. 

°This is by no means incompatible 
with the dual character of matter in the 
real cosmos, where matter both different- 
iates spatial coexistents and underlies the 
ultimate continuity of a being through- 
out a change. Whereas—assuming with 
Aristotle a constancy of quantity—pluri- 
fication in space is interpreted as dif- 
ferentiation; plurification in time is 
interpreted as continuity. 

*The Scholastics’ concern with creation 
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in this context. Cosmic evolutionism, 
whether associated with creationism or 
not, similarly demands a re-evaluation 
of what constitutes incorrigible data. 
8This, strictly speaking, is true only 
if the plane is considered infinite, or 
finite but boundless. If a finite and 
bounded continuum were desired and 
causality thought of as moving from right 
to left and down, the points constituting 
the lower base line would have to re- 
present objects that can be moved but 
not move either themselves or others, 
and the extreme right line would have 
to represent an object or objects that 


is made to discuss Aristotle’s explanations of the empirically intuited 
character of dynamics. 

The simplest type of synthesis that suggests itself is that of elementary 
combination. The physical reality of any element consists in its spatio- 
static classification and its aspatio-temporal classification, without the 
addition of an internal principle unifying these two co-ordinates. Un- 
fortunately, this synthesis cannot reproduce an_ intelligible cosmos. 
Aristotle is willing to accept a plurality of spatio-static existents as incor- 
rigible data. If this plurality were assumed to have had a temporal 
origin such acceptance would have been impossible.” As it was, by 
extending time infinitely into the past and by denying any type of 
radical evolutionism, Aristotle could dismiss all questions on the 
absolute origins of classes as physically meaningless or irrelevant. To 
take this position with respect to the first dimension is immediately 
to preclude the possibility of assuming the same position with respect to 
the second dimension. For there, even granting staticity of classes, a 
constant ceasing to be and coming into being is experienced with regard 
to individuals. A man may classify this procession of forms as incor- 
-rigible, but its incorrigibility is of a different order than that proper 
to the first dimension. If both orders are held to be incorrigible, it is 
difficult to assign a meaning to the phrase ‘“‘an intelligible cosmos.”’ 

A second type of synthesis is possible with the addition of a new prin- 
ciple. In order to facilitate presentation let us represent this third 
dimension, the spatio-temporal, as follows. Recalling that the, second 
dimension is generated by projecting a point of the base line, the spatio- 
static dimension, and thus forming a new line at right angles to that 
base, a third dimension may he generated by projecting both lines as 
a whole. Graphically the result is a plane. However, since the co- 
ordinates are space and time, this plane serves to represent not a spatial 
continuum or a temporal continuum but a spatio-temporal continuum. 
Each point or element of the plane, accordingly, must be envisioned 
as simultaneously related to some spatio-static element and to some 
aspatio-temporal element. 

Empirically, the principle that bridges the discontinuity implicit in 
a simple compounding of space and time is a dynamic principle. The 
logical status of this principle, however, is sufficiently indicated by 
characterizing the triadic relation that underlies it. The terms of this 
triadic relation are two spatio-static coexistents and an aspatio-temporal 
successor of one of the coexistents. By pluralizing this relation to the 
number of elements comprising the spatio-temporal continuum, complete 
internal continuity is secured. For every element of the plane repre- 
senting this third dimension is linked to points to the right and 
below it.® 
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In an Aristotelian universe this triadic relation corresponds to the dynamic 
principle known as efficient causality and is formulated in the Axio, 
“Whatever is moved is moved by another.” The phrase, “whatever is 
moved,” implies a succession of aspatio-temporal elements; the phrase, ‘“‘is- 
moved by another,” implies the coexistent relationship of a spatio-static ele- 
ment and the first element of the temporal succession; the combination of 
phrases implies the triadic character of the relation. Risking monotony, 
it must be stated again that the physical interpretation of this relation 
is independent of its logical analysis. What combination of real objects 
can or can not enter into this relationship, whether causality is 
limited to similars or not, these and allied problems are soluble only 
with recourse to extra-logical considerations.? The logical function of 
efficient causality is limited to securing the internal relatedness of all 
elements of the spatio-temporal continuum of experience. 


IV 


Perhaps the most troublesome of the Aristotelian causes is the final 
cause. In the context of voluntary human behavior it is sometimes. 
interpreted as substantially equivalent to the modern notion of motive. 
In other contexts, especially the biological, it manifests itself as a form’s 
anticipation of its future, and so on. With respect to the higher intei- 
ligences finality grounds a regularity of motion which in turn grounds 
further But aside from the specific 
instances of finality, the problem of the over-all logical function of finality 
remains. Is there any aspect of the real cosmos which does not have 
its correlate in the logical cosmos thus far constructed or which is 
not explainable in terms of some combination of matter, form, and 
efficiency ? 

In answer to this question, let us once again consider the notion of a 
cosmos. A cosmos is not only a spatio-temporal continuum, the ele- 
ments of which are interrelated; more specifically, it is the interrelation 
of elements in a particular way. Ultimately, the ordering of spatio- 
temporal elements constitutes the defining characteristic of a cosmos. 


regularities. interpretation of 


move but are unmoved. Since deter- logical with an admixture of verbal. 


mination of the precise character of the 
Aristotelian spatio-temporal continuum 
would take us too far afield, it is passed 
by with a mere statement of the 
problem. 

®When empirically dominated prob- 
lems are at issue logical analysis is at best 
a partial analysis. Some problems within 
the Aristotelian tradition, thought to be 
exclusively metaphysical, are probably 
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Thus, the distinction between the essence 
and the nature of a being is perhaps no 
more than the distinction between a 
being insofar as it is dyadically related 
to other beings of the first and second 
dimensions, and insofar as it is triad- 
ically related in the third dimension. 

1°Cartesian dualism and its subsequent 
history are unintelligible without this 
assumption. 


When given a literal geometrical interpretation, the representation of 
the spatio-temporal dimension as a plane enclosing an infinite number 
of interrelated elements breaks down if the problem of finality is raised, 
for the triadic relations which link each point of the plane seem to be 
all of one kind. In reality, the empirically distinctive character of any 
assumed cosmos depends upon the classification of a diversity of efficient 
(triadic) relations. Granting that all efficient relations are similar 
imsofar as they are triadic, they are subject to classification according 
to the combination and order of terms that may support the relations. 
For example, fire, wood, and smoke might be a membered class, whereas 
fire, water, and lead might not. Since a relation as a relation cannot 
determine the conditions of its application, a further principle is required. 
This, I believe, is the logical function of Aristotle’s principle of finality. 
It is the ultimate principle of the cosmos insofar as it is the principle 
of the classification of all instances of efficient causality. 

Efficient causality provides the universal linkage of elements in the 
cosmos; but finality, by providing the principle of ordination of links, 
gives to any element its specific cosmic character. A plurality ordered 
- exclusively by matter and form is a plurality of isolated objects. Efficiency 
breaks down this isolation, but it is finality which underlies the distinctive 
character of the cosmic community. Finality, thus, is the ultimate 
principle of cosmic determination, for without it any variety of element 
groupings is logically conceivable. And plurality, lacking predictability 
in its dynamic aspects, ceases to be cosmic. 

As with the other causes, the problem of “‘locating’’ the final cause and 
of giving it an empirical interpretation is beyond the scope of this article. 
It may, however, be appropriate to point out the correspondence between 
this logical analysis of finality and Aristotle’s dictum that the final cause 
is the cause of the other causes to the extent that it is the cause of their 
causality. The final cause specifies a given efficient cause, which, in 
turn, by relating a trinity of elements, assigns these elements, definable 
in terms of matter and form, their appropriate spatio-temporal significance. 

To my knowledge the closest Aristotle comes to characterizing finality 
as a cosmic principle is in his belief that efficient causality is limited to 
‘“similars.”?> Apart from the possible ambiguity of the term “‘similars,”’ 
this formula does not provide a perfect classification of efficient relations. 
It does, however, furnish a first big step toward classification by ruling 
out innumerable triadic combinations. Be that as it may, the recogni- 
tion that ‘causality between similars’” is a statement which primarily 
pertains to finality and only secondarily to efficiency may be of interest 
to historians of philosophical systems. Much of early modern philosophy, 
while attacking the Aristotelian notion of final cause, insists on the 
principle that causality is a relation between similars.*° Granting that 
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many of the physical and metaphysical aspects of the doctrine of causes 
were superseded, the logical cosmos underlying this doctrine was by no 
means overthrown. The new physics retained efficient causality; and, 
if it itself did not emphasize classification, it certainly did not deny the 
legitimacy of the static classifications of the biological sciences, classifi- 
cations whose logical foundations were equivalent to the logical functions 
of the material and formal causes. The countless controversies over the 
meaning and status of the principle of the uniformity of nature locate 
the principle to which philosopher and scientist appealed as the bedrock 
support of the ideal science they projected. Strip from any particular inter- 
pretation of this principle its physical and metaphysical flesh, and the logical 
skeleton of Aristotle’s principle of finality stands revealed. Uniformity or 
finality, each is the ultimate principle of the cosmos under investigation; 
each is called upon to account for the spatio-temporal regularities which as 
a matter of fact are observed and which distinguish the cosmos of 
experience from any other imaginable combination of spatio-temporal 
elements. Modern philosophy may have killed the physical and meta- 
physical body of the Aristotelian cosmos, but it inherited its logical soul. 


Summary 


The reality of experience is presumably an intelligible plurality of 
spatio-temporal elements. The human mind, unable to grasp this cosmic 
order in a single, intuitive act of comprehension, analyzes it into its 
logical components and then attempts to synthesize them. The first 
component is the spatio-static dimension of the cosmos wherein intel- 
ligibility is limited to static classifications of elements of that dimension. 
Two principles suffice to ground these classifications. The second com- 
ponent is the aspatio-temporal dimension which involves the succes- 
sive coming into being of new forms in isolation from spatial coexistents. 
The plurality of these forms, held together by memory and duplicating 
the plurality of the first dimension, is in principle subject to classifica- 
tion in the same manner. Since neither of these dimensions by itself 
grounds the possibility of a physics, a synthesis must be achieved. 
The resultant third dimension, the unordered spatio-temporal dimension 
of experience, demands the postulation of a principle which grounds 
a triadic relation or relations, the elements of which are two spatio- 
static coexistents and a temporal successor of one of these coexistents. 
The intelligible or orderly aspect of this spatio-temporal continuum 
necessitates a final principle grounding the classification of triadic rela- 


tions, a principle which provides the ultimate support of the cosmos as 
cosmos, 
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American Philosophical Association, Pacific Division 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting, Stanford University, December, 1957 


DESMOND J. FITZGERALD, University of San Francisco 


With few exceptions the contents of some fifteen papers or addresses 
read in this convention required no knowledge of what took place in the 
history of philosophy prior to 1900 in order to be understood. The con- 
centration on analysis, ordinary language, and contemporary Anglo-Amer- 
ican issues has a refreshing aspect; but the fault of provincialism can 
be chronological as well as in relation to particular schools or traditions. 

Barton Cooper in his ‘‘The Alleged Indefinability of Good”? asserted that 
G. E. Moore gave a rather restricted view of what we could consider an 
acceptable definition and then claimed that good cannot be defined on 
that basis. Herbert Kamins, in “Intrinsic Goodness,’’ examined C.I. Lewis’s 
notion that “that which is for its own sake” is equivalent to ‘“‘useful for 
producing satisfaction” and found it wanting on the premise thal ‘“‘use- 
ful” is a notion that involves comparison of means. Now, an aesthetic 
experience, for example, does not admit of such comparison and hence can 
be ‘‘good for its own sake” without being ‘“‘useful.”’ Professor C. I. Lewis, 
attending the convention, stated in the question period that he could not 
identify in the paper anything that he had said which was being objected 
to, though he apologized that his difficulty in hearing precluded his fol- 
lowing everything. One advantage of choosing the history of philosophy 
for one’s subject is that Descartes or Kant is not likely to stand up in 
the question period and suggest that you have not understood him. 

Leonard Miller, in “Ultimate Principles and Moral Scepticism,” gave 
a remarkably good exposition of knowledge by way of connaturality with- 
out using such terms or seeming to be aware of the tradition behind his 
position. He defended the knowledge of ultimate moral principles by 
way of intuition against the charge of scepticism, arguing that not to 
give a logical discursive justification of a fundamental moral principle 
was not to be sceptical about it. He supported his position with evidence 
derived from the analysis of his own moral attitudes. Sidney Zink, in 
his ‘‘Reasons for Choice,’ reflected on the common experience of the fact 
that people distinguish between the psychological explanation they would 
give for having made a certain choice and the moral justification of it. 
In criticizing Nowell-Smith on this point, Zink effectively developed 
accounts of situations wherein a person tries to give a psychological 
explanation of how he came to do something which he does not now 
judge to be worthy or for the best. 

Donald Kalish and R. Montague collaborated on a paper intriguingly 
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entitled “That.” They suggested symbolic notation whereby logical fal- 
lacies could be avoided in arguments involving “‘that”’ clauses in proposi- 
tions such as: “The number of planels is 9; Kepler was unaware that the 
number of planets was greater than 6; therefore, Kepler was unaware 
that 9 is greater than 6.” 

Professors Benson Mates and Stanley Cavell, University of California, 
Berkeley, took opposed sides about Ryle and “ordinary language” in a 
symposium “On Verifying Statements about Ordinary Language." Mates 
took a statement of Ryle’s about Voluntary and, in criticizing his “ordinary 
language” analysis of it, generally raised some questions as to the value 
and limitations of the Oxford procedure. Cavell defended the O. L. ap- 
proach and passed off Mate’s point of attack on Voluntary as an ordinary 
human slip of no significance in view of the vast resources of the language 
approach as an effective method. Unfortunately the limitation of time 
frustrated the kind of clarifying and quick exchange which comes in 
discussion. 


A stimulating and friendly exchange between C. I. Lewis and Charles 
Stevenson following the latter’s ‘Poetry and the Aesthetic Attitude” was 
one of the more rewarding moments of the conference. While confessing 
that he was now attracted to an “‘intentional’’ view of knowledge such as 
Bretanno suggested, and as has been depicted more recently by Roderick 
Chisholm in his Perceiving, Stevenson based his analysis upon a ‘‘disposi- 
tional” view of knowledge. His reflections pertained to the relationship 
between the aesthetic experience or enjoyment of a poem and the 
cognitive understanding of the truth content. Lewis Feuer did turn to 
the history of philosophy for the evidence to document his ‘‘The Sociology 
of Philosophic Ideas,’’ in which he exposed some fallacies in the associa- 
tion by historians of certain metaphysical positions with certain political 
attitudes; and he indicated some sociological hypotheses as to the genesis 
of philosophical ideas in a particular social context. Henry Alexander 
examined “Arguments ad Hominem” and concluded that while generally 
inconclusive from a strict logical point of view, some arguments which 
the authors have termed “ad hominem” are really logically cogent. 

Professor John Goheen, in his presidential address, “On a Certain 
Tendency in French Ethical Thought,’ spoke on the contrasting traits of 
contemporary work being done by the Anglo-Americans and the French. 
Whereas the English-speaking philosophers have tended to concentrate 
on a logical and analytical treatment of key ethical notions, the French 
ethicians have taken psychology and sociology more into account in their 
reflections. A blending of the two tendencies was recommended by 


Goheen, and hence he called for a better knowledge of the work of our 
French contemporaries on our part. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
oe Le a Se ces oe ca el) 


MAURICE HOLLOWAY, 8.5., Saint Louis University 


The Order and Integration of Knowledge. By Wm. Oliver Martin. Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. viii-+ 355. $6.50. 


The main purpose of his book is to determine the different kinds of 
knowledge that are had in the various sciences, both philosophical and 
positive. This the author does by showing what the formal object of 
each science is, the kind of evidence that arises from each formal object, 
and the method of procedure in each science that is a consequence of its 
formal object and proper evidence. As the author writes: 


The problem of the order of knowledge is to account for each and 
every kind of knowledge without, in the very process of doing so, 
eliminating any kind. Since a method is instrumental only, and 
since a fundamental kind of knowledge must be defined in terms of 
subject matter, the order of knowledge can be understood only by 
means of metaphysics. The problem of the order of knowledge is part 
of the general problem of the metaphysics of knowledge (p. 9). 


The key, then, to the ordering of knowledge and the differentiation of 
the sciences is the distinction between ‘‘the existential or material object 
and the aspect or formal object” (p. 7). 

The general distinction between philosophy and positive science is that 
the former grasps what is ‘‘of being’ in the object, while the latter 
grasps some mode of being as separated from the being of which it is 


the mode. 


Now, whenever a science is considered from the standpoint of the 
mode studied, and not from the standpoint of the being that the 
mode is of, then that science is considered in its positive sense. A 
positive science is one which is defined in abstraction from the 
metaphysical because it is concerned with a mode qua mode and not 
with a mode of being. Thus experimental science is positive in 
this sense. This does not mean that it is antimetaphysical; it is 


simply nonmetaphysical (p. 175). 


Thus, for example, the experimental scientist studies change qua change, 
and the positive mathematician studies quantity qua quantity, both modes 
of being. The metaphysician studies the object qua being. But the 
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different knowledges we have of the object can and should be integrated. 
Such integration or synthesis of knowledge gives rise to a third kind of 
science. Thus, for example, the philosopher of nature studies neither 
changing being qua being nor change qua change, but rather changing 
being; and so the philosophy of nature becomes a synthesis of metaphysics 
and experimental science. In like manner, the philosophy of mathematics 
studies neither quantified being as being nor quantity as quantity, but 
rather quantified being. ‘When we study being qua being it is called 
‘metaphysics.’ When we study motion or change without considering 
being at all, it is called the ‘experimental science.’ When we study 
them both together it is called the ‘philosophy of nature’” (p. 174). 
What properly defines and distinguishes these sciences, then, is their 
proper objects. 


Properly speaking, then, quantitative being is the formal object of 
the philosophy of mathematics, a discipline made possible by the 
second order of abstraction. Quantity is the formal object of 
mathematics as positive, and is made possible by the first order of 
abstraction. Motion is the formal object of the phenomenological 
discipline of experimental science, and is made possible by abstracting 
motion from being (p. 182). 


The author insists that to define the sciences in any other way than 
through their proper objects is to invite that confusion which is so 
prevalent today in discussion concerning the distinctions of the sciences. 
It creates only confusion, for example, to distinguish the sciences by 
way of their methodology or their different “techniques.” For this is 
either to put the cart before the horse or to fail to see what is essential 
in the distinction of the sciences. For example, he writes: 


Most contemporary statements of what mathematics is, go into some 
detail describing method and technique. Thus far we have said 
nothing of these matters, and have seemingly overstressed one 
particular notion, that of quantity. But it will now be better under- 
stood why we have done so. In the definition of a kind of knowledge 
subject matter is prior to method. The denial of this had produced 
the chaos which it is the purpose of the order of knowledge to 
eliminate (p. 166). 


And again: 


To define mathematics so that it is indistinguishable from logic is to 
distort both disciplines. It is likewise arbitrary to make a meta- 
physics or a methodology out of mathematics. In abstraction from 
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any formal object why should mathematics be identified with the 
method of formal deduction? Why not identify it with the method of 
induction and make mathematics an experimental science? But, 
again, why not identify it with “dialectical method”? This answer, 
too, can be found historically. And so on. These modes of defining 
a discipline do not solve the problem; rather they create the chaos 
that makes a solution urgent (p. 159). 


Because of its formal subject, each science, whether purely meta- 
physical, synthetic, or positive, has an evidence proper to itself; that is 
to say, an evidence that enters into the very constitution of the demonstra- 
tions it uses. In fact, in relation to a given science, knowledge can be 
of three kinds—constitutive, instrumental, or regulative. The difference 
between knowledge that is ‘constitutive of? and “intrumental to” a 
science can easily be grasped by a simple example as regards mathematics. 
The evidence used by the mathematician in formulating his definitions and 
judgments about his object arises from that object as in intelligible 
matter. Such evidence is constitutive of mathematical truth. But 
-unless some of his objects de facto had existence in sensible matter, the 
intuition and hence the evidence proper to mathematics would be impos- 
sible. Thus propositions concerning the sensible or ‘‘phenomenological 
context’? are instrumental to mathematical truth. The generalizalions 
of experimental science are instrumental to mathematics. The know- 
ledge of one science is “regulative” of the knowledge of another science 
if its truth is ‘‘presupposed” in the latter science. Thus metaphysics 
through its principles, such as that of “contradiction” and “identity,” is 
regulative of mathematics. For mathematical truth must be at least 
formally consistent; and such consistency requires that a form means 
what it means and does not mean nothing or does not mean con- 
tradictories. The author writes: 


What is the relation of mathematics to metaphysics as a relatively 
autonomous positive discipline? It is that of being “regulative.” 
But since mathematics is essentially a formal discipline, in the sense 
already defined, metaphysics exerts a minimum of regulation. 
Through logic, which rests upon metaphysics, the latter is regulative 
of mathematics essentially through such principles as those of ‘‘con- 
tradiction” and “‘identity.”’ There is a reason for this. The pure 
mathematician qua mathematician deals with only one of the four 
causes, the formal. The material, efficient, and final causes are 
irrelevant. Hence, metaphysics is regulative only in its most formal 


aspect (p. 172). 
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What about the science of logic? 


We can now state the nature of the kind of knowledge which logio 
is. As purely formal, logic is the science of the mutual relations 
which intentional forms have. Concepts, propositions, and syllogisms 
are studied chiefly in relation to their mutual relations and in 
abstraction from content and from the application of concepts. 
‘“‘Material logic” is concerned with the same intentions, not as such 
and in their mutual relations, but in relation to their content. In 
purely formal logic one is dealing merely with second intentions as 
such, while in material logic one is concerned with intentions in 
relation to what they intend (p. 33). 


The formal subject of logic, then, is intentional being. As regards 
epistemology, the author has this to say: 


The term “epistemology,” and the “subject” it refers to, are both 
rather recent notions. Historically the term can almost be identified 
with the attempt to explain how knowledge is possible on a nonmeta- 
physical basis. It is modern subjectivism’s substitute for metaphysics. 
Since this is actually impossible, the realist would say that such 
epistemology is simply bad metaphysics. If “epistemology”? means 
anything more than this, then it would seem to be the same 
thing as “‘material logic’? (p. 338). 


Each science grasps its proper object by an intellectual act peculiar 
to it because of the status of the object that it knows. Here the author 
merely repeats the usual Scholastic doctrine of the three degrees of 
abstraction without any discussion of the various structures within being 
that make such abstractions possible (pp. 102-3). He considers as meta- 
physics not only the treatment of being as being but also the treatment 
of being as becoming. This latter constitutes special metaphysics or 
cosmology. For the author, then, cosmology is not the same as the 
philosophy of nature, whose definition we have already considered. 

A science becomes a positivism, and hence arbitrary, subjective, and all- 
inclusive, when it denies the existence of that from which it has made 
its abstraction and treats the abstracted mode of being as though it 
were the whole of being. If being is identified with motion, or if motion 
“forgets about being,” then, for example, experimental science becomes a 
dectrine about being, philosophy is denied in the name of science, and 
the scientific method is equated with the acquirement of any and all truth. 

This book contains many more valuable observations than those pointed 
out in this review. In its own way it takes its stand beside St. Thomas’s 
Commentary on the Trinity of Boethius and Maritain’s Three Degrees of 
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Knowledge as a truly profound, and it times quite original, contribu- 
tion to the order and integration of human knowledge. It is a book that 
deserves to be read, and read carefully. Unfortunately, it is without a 
detailed table of contents and, what is even worse, lacks an index. This 
is all the more unfortunate as the treatment is not always orderly and 
organic, and some of the most important things said about one science 
will be in a chapter that ex professo is devoted to quite another. Some 
of the author’s positions will not go unchallenged, as for example his 
statement that the philosophy of nature “is composed essentially of equal 
mixtures of metaphysics and experimental science” (p. 54), and the 
statement that theology is in no sense regulative of metaphysics (p. 336). 
But these statements need to be read and weighed in their context. 


GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ, §8.J., Saint Louis University 


The Psychology of Perception. By D. W. Hamlyn. New York: 
Humanities Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. vii-+ 120. $2.50. 


Mental Acts. By Peter Geach. New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. x+136. $2.50. 


These are the first two books to appear in a new series, ‘“‘Studies in 
Philosophical Psychology,’ edited by R. F. Holland and published in 
Great Britain by Routledge and Kegan Paul. Although the general editor 
says that no single philosophical point of view will be adopted throughout, 
both of these volumes employ the method of philosophical analysis. 

Hamlyn’s analysis bears on theories of perception: mainly on Gestalt 
theory but also on the atomistic theory, against which it was a reaction, 
and also on functionalism, which in turn is a reaction against Gestalt 
theory. In his remarks on the nature of explanation in psychology, 
Hamlyn signalizes the necessity for fixing on special conditions (in contrast 
to a “metaphysical” explanation which fixes on the absolutely general 
conditions of all perception, all activity, and so on—the author seems to 
imply that this is not properly an explanation at all). He then shows 
that Gestalt theory confuses general and special conditions. Moreover, 
he shows that the “laws’’ of perception are not laws in the same sense 
as physical laws, that they involve a judgment about correctness or 
success, and that there is no scientific need to explain how it is that we 
perceive what is. He argues that illusion and normal perception cannot 
be considered as instances of some more general experience and that normal 
perception cannot logically be considered as a limiting case of illusion. As 
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a result of this, there cannot be a single question, ‘“Why do things look 
the way they do?” Furthermore, Hamlyn argues that the question 
about normal perception is epistemological (philosophical) and the ques- 
tion about illusion a psychological one. When the Gestaltists go 
straightway to brain processes interpreted as the result of field-forces, he 
argues that this ought to be considered as an empirical hypothesis needing 
verification and that it supposes that the laws of perception are universal, 
which is empirically false. On the other hand, some investigations of 
the Gestaltists, particularly those into illusions, have been scientifically 
valuable. 

In a final chapter, Hamlyn considers functionalism, a reaction to Gestalt 
theory which takes perception as an active function. Many functionalists 
explain the activity of the knower as “classification”; he points out that 
this cannot be simply true; perception involves classification, but the 
identification of the two activities will destroy all knowledge of an object 
distinct from the knower. Hamlyn points out that “transactionalism” 
has similar implications; its use of learning and interpretation could 
explain illusions, but when the object is explained away, there is no 
longer any environment left with which to have a transaction. 


Hamlyn’s work is thus an illustration of one of the tasks which 
analysis sets itself: to show that certain paradoxes and puzzles are due to 
a confusion between (at least) two types of problems and questions which 
are treated as one. The analysis is not only successful but also very 
readable. 


Geach’s work, Mental Acts, undertakes a more fascinating task. In 
his study of ordinary language about mental acts he analyzes both the 
neobehaviorist method of reducing psychological descriptions to hypothet- 
ical physical statements and the doctrine of the origin of concepts by 
abstraction (his meaning of this term will be discussed later). He 
disposes of neobehaviorism briefly but effectively, showing that state- 
ments about beliefs and feelings (for example) have a direct meaning, 
and pointing out that the reduction of these statements to counterfactual 
conditionals is not only contrary to this meaning but, in addition, 
logically dubious. He chooses some of Ryle’s reductions as examples of 
such neobehaviorism and incidentally states that Wittgenstein did not 
want to deny obvious truths. When Geach turns to the doctrine of 
abstractionism, he begins with a simple question, “From what do we 
abstract concepts like ‘or’ or ‘not’?” From this he passes to the concepts 
of number; to what common feature in sense experience does “power”? 
or “division” correspond? He then takes up the concept of “color”; by 
contrasting the specific instances like “red” with the genus of “chromatic 
color” he shows that a doctrine about the isolation of common or repeated 
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features is not applicable even in its own field. Geach understands by 
the term “concept” “the mental capacity to perform a mental operation 
of a given sort, for example, the intelligent use of a word for so-and-so 
in a given language” (gathered from pp. 11-17). 

Next, Geach turns to the analysis of Russell’s account of judgment. 
Russell’s theory, he holds, has, in addition to several peripheral difficulties, 
two essential defects: It holds that proper names are shorthand for 
descriptions, and it has several kinds of difficulties with relations. After 
suggesting that these defects could be overcome by the use of a non- 
extensional operator and the admission of ideas, Geach takes up his own 
analysis of judgment. He argues, first, that proper names are not 
descriptions but names whose right use consists in their being applied 
to the same individual. He argues also that the content of every judgment 
is always intelligible and conceptual, and that singular judgments about 
sensible things have in addition a reference to the context of sense- 
perception. 

There follow four sections on the analysis of quotation, as an analogue 
of the nature of judgment. Here Mr. Geach tries to show that indirect 
quotation can be completely substituted for by direct quotation, and 
that this substitution makes a lot of logical puzzles much easier to 
handle (for example, the quantification of indirect discourse). A digres- 
sion on the meaning of the predicate ‘“‘true’’ serves to bolster this 
analysis. After this, Mr. Geach returns to the theory of judgment, which 
he now presents as analogous to that of direct discourse. Admitting the 
dangers of an analogical interpretation (particularly in some historical 
theories about a natural inner language), he argues that judgments as 
such have no direct temporal existence but only a loose relation to physical 
time. Finally, he attacks the doctrine of “inner sense” as that from 
which “judgments of reflection” arise (this seems to refer to doctrines 
such as those of Locke and Hume). 

There follow several sections dealing with associated problems: Can 
sensation be found apart from an organism? What is the fallacy of the 
Cartesian cogito? Can we talk about sensations? The book closes with 
a historical note, in which Mr. Geach establishes that the doctrine of 
abstractionism is not the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Mr. Geach’s book has indeed a rather loose organization and at times 
deals rather bluntly with positions he rejects. But his style is light, often 
breezy, and always interesting, so that the lack of closely-knit organiza- 
tion appears as suitable to the kind of essay he has given us. Like 
Socrates, Mr. Geach often makes his point unforgettable by his concrete 
translations of abstract logical problems. 

Psychologists, for whom the series is explicitly intended, can profit 
a great deal from this book, though they will doubtless squirm under 
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some of the analyses. It seems to this reviewer that philosophers can 
derive even greater profit, especially in the field of epistemology and the 


philosophy of man. For both of these, Geach’s discussion of the origin 


of concepts cannot but be stimulating. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN BOOKS 


———— 


L’Anti-masse. Critique scientifique de Vidéologie de masse. By Ernest 
Huant. Tournai: Desclée et Cie., 1956. Pp. 115. Paper. 


After a short exposition of the notions of ‘“‘the masses” and of “economic 
man,” the author, a biologist with broad speculative interests, presents 
his views on evolution and differentiation, both individual and _ specific. 
Comparing the macroscopic nonliving world to the living, he maintains 
that they are governed respectively by entropy and liberty. He also 
maintains that evolution and culture tend of themselves to aristocracy. 
But he also points out that civilization can go in the direction of uniformity 
and that therefore the “‘mass man” is a possibility; he insists, however, 
that there is no historical necessity that such a development take place. 


Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Antonio Rosmini. (Stresa- 
Rovereto, July 20-26, 1955). Ed. Michele F. Sciacca. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1957. Vol. I, pp. xxxiii-+ 653; Vol. II, pp. 655-1253. 


The Acts of this congress are published in two parts. The first part 
(pp. 1-306) contains the papers which were publicly read and discussed. 
The order in which they were given is the following: Ugo Spirito, on 
the idealistic interpretation of Rosmini’s thought; M. F. Sciacca, on the 
principles of Rosmini’s metaphysics; Jules Chaix-Ruy on his personalism; 
Adolfo Mufioz-Alonso, on the role of intellect and will in the determina- 
tion of moral good; Augusto Guzzo, on natural light and truth; Adolfo 
Rava, on his philosophy of right; Alois Dempf on his social philosophy; 
Giacomo Perticone on his philosophy of the state; and Dante Morando 
on his educational theory. Printed after each paper are the discussions 
of the various participants, frequently fairly lengthy and sometimes not 
very closely related to the paper. 

The second part (pp. 309-1169) contains the text of the communications 
(with an occasional discussion) arranged in alphabetical order. There are 
eighty of these papers, covering almost every conceivable aspect of Rosmini’s 
thought as well as his relation to movements like idealism, Kantianism, 
and so on. The volumes contain, in addition, the text of the several 
welcoming addresses, the greetings at the formal banquet, three papers 
read at Rovereto, and an index of names. 

Many contemporary Italian philosophers find in Rosmini a kind of 
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patron for their personal varieties of Christian personalism, as well as a 
patrimony which serves as a bridge for communication. Rosmini’s own 
awareness of the manifold currents of philosophical thought in his own 
time makes him all the more useful for such a purpose. 


Essence et existence. Essai sur la philosophie de Nicolai Hartmann et 
Roman Ingarden. By Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka. Paris: Aubier, 
1957. Pp. 249. Paper. 


The two philosophers studied in this book are alike in that both of 
them are concerned with the intelligible structure of being and both 
find similar principles; Ingarden uses the classical terms, essence and 
existence; Hartmann wishes to replace them with new terms, Sosein and 
Dasein. For Ingarden, essence and existence are to be taken concretely 
as principles of concrete being; for Hartmann, Sosein and Dasein, though 
they are principles of concrete being, nevertheless are abstract and undif- 
ferentiated. The author also studies the distinction drawn by both her 
subjects between metaphysics and ontology. 

The second part of the work undertakes a critique of both philosophers, 
and stresses the epistemological foundations of their theories, as well as 
the importance of their view of the very nature of philosophy. The con- 
clusion points out that in some sense every philisopher uses the concepts 
of essence and existence, and that the concepts cannot be gotten rid of 
except by a complete relativism. 


La Filosofia Morale di Antonio Rosmini. By Michele Federico Sciacca. 
Rome: Fratelli Bocca, 1957. Pp. 235. Paper, 1,200 lire. 


First published in 1938, this work is now reprinted as Volume V of 
the complete works of Professor Sciacca. Himself a proponent of ‘Christian 
spiritualism,”’ the author is in sympathy with Rosmini’s thought; and 
the present volume is not only an exposition of that thought but a 
personal application to contemporary problems. 

The work has two parts. In the first, the metaphysical and epistemolog- 
ical foundations of Rosmini’s moral philosophy are briefly discussed, with 
some emphasis on the difference between Rosmini’s position and that of 
Kant and the empiricists. In the second part, the theory of morals is 
presented: the nature of a deontological science, the types of being, the 
principles of morality, the theory of the will and moral conscience, the 
relation between duty and the happiness of man. 
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La Filosofia Sociale dell’Equilibrio. By Giorgio Poidomani. Siena: Maia, 
1955. Pp. 116. Paper, 500 lire. 


The author is an Italian teacher and poet who has written a number 
of books on educational theory expounding her “natural method,” which 
is developed from that of Montessori. The present book explains how 
“balance” is at the basis of social theory—balance between desire and 
ability, between the “I? and the “we’”—and how this balance is to be 
achieved in the teacher-student relationship. 


John Henry Newman: Our Way to Certitude. By Dr. Zeno, O.F.M.Cap. 
Introd. by Dr. P. A. Kasteel. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. Pp. xiv + 279. 
Paper, 19 guilders. 


This book is a study of Newman’s doctrine of the illative sense and 
its function in the acquisition of certitude. As the author remarks, 
Newman’s terminology is a very real obstacle, particularly to one trained 
in traditional Catholic philosophy, since he uses a great number of 
terms which have a definite traditional meaning in a sense that is suf- 
ficiently different to cause confusion. Hence, the author engages in the 
very necessary task of clarifying the meanings of the psychological and 
epistemological terms used by Newman, and the background of these 
terms in his doctrine of the nature of man and his powers of knowledge 
and appetite. 

In the light of these careful investigations, two statements emerge as 
the basic ones about the illative sense. First, it can correctly be identified 
with one of the functions of the Thomistic intellectus; and, second, 
informal reasoning (ratiocination) is used much more commonly than 
formal reasoning, is more important, and cannot be reduced to strict 
logical form. In addition, it could be said that Newman’s distinctions 
between real and notional assent, and assent and inference, are perfectly 
coherent with an adequately understood Thomistic theory of knowledge, 
though they would need expression in slightly altered terms. 

This is a very worth-while study, and if it succeeds in making Newman 
an object of further investigation by Catholic philosophers, it will have 
performed a great service. It does not seem to be the ultimate book on 
the subject, for the author’s Thomism (which is the other term of the 
comparison) is excessively rigid and formal (see for instance his treal- 
ment of the universale in re, his treatment of the relation between intellect 
and sense, which sounds like a doctrine of the co-operation between 
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Der Kampf um Gott. By Georg Siegmund. Berlin: Morus-Verlag, 1957. 
Pp. 261. DM13.80. 


The first three chapters of this study concerning belief and unbelief 
locate the problem in its contemporary form and give a brief history 
of its past forms. The modern world begins, according to the author, 
with the French revolution, considered as the metaphysical revolution. 
The “illumination” is treated as that form of unbelief which lies in the 
pride of human intellect. Kant’s effort to re-establish faith on the basis 
of moral activity is considered by the author as a tragic failure. German 
idealism is, in a post-Kantian way, the offspring of the age of illumina- 
tion; it is, the author says, a revolution of basic outlook. This is 
followed by the dialectical philosophy of Hegel and Marx, and the gloomy 
prophecies of Nietzsche. The remaining chapters take up the difference 
between East and West in the loss of faith and make a critical judgment 
that a new return to faith is in the making. 

Though the treatment in this look is primarily theological, the problem 
of the existence and nature of God is undoubtedly one of the basic themes 
of modern philosophy. Hence, this study is an important one. 


Kleinere Schriften, II. Abhundlungen zur Philosophie-Geschichte. By 
Nicolai Hartmann. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957. Pp. 364. 


This volume continues the collection of the minor writings of Hartmann 
and deals with problems of the history of philosophy. There are twelve 
papers, all previously published. The problems dealt with are: philo- 
sophy and its history, apriorism in Platonic philosophy, the Megarian and 
Aristotelian concepts of possibility, Aristotle and the problem of the 
concept, Eidos in Plato and Aristotle, the beginning of the concept of 
chance in ancient philosophy, the place of value in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Aristotle and Hegel, Leibniz as a metaphysician, beyond idealism and 
realism, Hegel and the problem of a real dialectic, and the work of Hein- 
rich Maier on the problem of the categories. 


Moral para Intelectuales. By Carlos Vaz Ferreira. La Plata, Argentina: 
Universidad Nacional, 1957. Pp. 263. Paper. 


This is a third edition (with very few changes) of a set of lecture notes 
written in 1908. The work is directed to preprofessional students, and so 


the central part of the book has considerations devoted to the various 
professions. 
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The author makes the point that advanced intellectual training in any 
field should be accompanied by an educated understanding of morality, 
and he makes a vivid distinction between studying to pass examinations 
and studying to learn. It is the latter that he wishes to have his students 
do, and his technique is that of assigning readings that will cause an 
intellectual ferment. On the other hand, his scholarly standards seem to 
be very low and his notion of an educated approach to morality seems to 
be merely that of a polished skepticism. 


The Order of the Universe in the Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. By 
John J. Wright, S.J. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1957. 
Pp. vii 223. Paper. $3.50. 


Though this is a theological study, it is theological in St. Thomas’s 
sense, in that it does not exclude but rather includes and is broader 
than philosophy. And the author also points out that the question of 
order is able to be treated better in theology, since order is existential and 
includes the actual supernatural elevation. 

The author begins his treatment by setting up the problem in the terms 
of the Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. This text 
distinguishes a twofold order: one of the universe to its end, the other 
of the parts of the universe among themselves. The author then examines 
the treatment of each of these elements of order in the later texts. In 
the order of the universe to God as end, the author considers the major 
problem to be the relation between assimilation and intellectual activity; 
and he concludes that the latter is the basic and final relation to God. 
In the order of the parts of the universe among themselves, the author 
first considers the texts which deal with these relations in general, and 
then those which take up detailed points such as beatitude, angels, men, 
nonrational creatures and their various activities, evil, predestination, 
and Christ’s position in this order. In the course of these considerations, 
he takes up the question “whether God is first a common good or a 
private good” and argues that the greatest good cannot be found in any 
concatenation of cosmic material agents but only in the interiority of 
knowledge and love. 

There is an index to all the texts studied, and a bibliography of 
pertinent books and articles. 

This is an excellent study and should be read by all who are con- 
cerned with the problems raised. 
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Le Origini del Neotomismo nell’Ambiente di Studio del Collegio Alberoni. 
By Giovanni Felice Rossi, C.M. Piacenza: Collegio Alberoni, 1957. 


Pp. 50. Paper. 


This history of the philosophy taught in the Collegio Alberoni was 
first printed in the Divus Thomas (1957). The present reprint adds a 
critical review of a book by A. Fermi on Antonio Ranza. The author 
maintains against Fermi that Thomism was influential from the beginning. 


Die Pdadagogik Friedrich Wilhelm Foersters. By Franz Poggeler. Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1957. Pp. xiv-+ 327. 


As the author remarks, those who are well read in educational literature 
know that Foerster’s work has been very influential. But it is also 
true that this work has met with almost opposite evaluations, and its 
merits are not well estimated outside rather narrow circles. 

Foerster believed that education should not be considered only in a 
technical sense of techniques and procedures but also in a broad sense 
as a way of aiding growth toward a fully rounded Christian humanism. 
He therefore called on all the resources of Christian tradition, history, 
psychology, literature, science, and philosophy to provide the guiding 
principles and the content of “‘education.”’ It was therefore almost natural 
that he should lean towards Platonism and the earlier Renaissance. 

The author of this book tries to present a synthetic, or systematic, 
view of Foerster’s doctrines. In the first part, he tries to characterize 
these doctrines in general: the art of development, everyday concerns, 
inductive methods. In the second part, he takes up the ‘development 
of a whole man,” religion, morality, and community; the last three 
points are developed in considerable detail. 


Die Philosophie im ersten Drittel des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. Part I. 
By Gerhard Lehmann. “Sammlung Géschen, Geschichte der Philo- 


sophie,” X. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1957. Pp. 128. Paper, 
DM 2.40. 


The first part of the twentieth century is in many ways a continuation 
of the movements of the nineteenth. Lehmann considers three move- 
ments in this volume: neo-idealism (Eucken, Boutroux, Dilthey, Simmel, 
Richert, Natorp); neo-Hegelianism; and irrationalism and intuitionism 
(Nietzsche, Klages, Losskij, and Bergson). As usual in this series, the 
presentations are compressed, but clear, and keep in close touch with the 
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text. The bibliographies are selective, including only the basic works of the 
authors and the studies of more general interest rather than the more 
technical and specialized. 


Platon. Vol. II: Die Platonische Schriften, erste Periode. By Paul 
Friedlander. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957. Pp. 335. 
DM 32. 


In this second enlarged and corrected edition, the material of the second 
volume of the first edition has been distributed into two volumes. ‘The 
present second volume contains four groups of writings: dialogues of 
definition (Protagoras, Laches, Thrasymachos, Charmides, Euthyphron, 
Lysis, The Greater Hippias); short early dialogues (Hipparch, Ion, The 
Lesser Hippias, Theages); the self-presentation of the philosopher (Apology, 
Criton, Euthydemos, Cratylus, Menezenos); and a group which the author 
designates by the phrase, “‘the logos comes to a standstill’? (The Greater 
Alcibiades, Gorgias, Menon). 

Friedlander is concerned to present the dialogues as works of art as 
-well as of philosophy. Hence his analyses of the dialogues are rhetorical 
as well as logical. They should be of great help to students in their 
first acquaintance with Plato. 


Port Royal. Entre le miracle et ’obéissance. By Jean Orcibal. Bruges: 
Desclée-de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 195. Paper. 


This is a study of the conflicting ideas and personalities of Mother Angé- 
lique de St. Jean and Sister Flavie Passart. Those interested in the 
philosophical and theological implications of the Jansenist troubles will 
find this study very illuminating. 


Le probléme de Dieu en philosophie de la religion. By Henry Duméry. 
Bruges: Desclée-de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 142. Paper, 63 fr. 


This book is concerned with pointing out the function of philosophy in 
the study of God and criticizing the idea of Him as the Absolute. The 
author differs both with those who would have philosophy construct the 
idea of God in isolation from the lived experience of men and with those 
who would allow only the theologian (in the narrow sense) to talk about 
God. In his view, the function of philosophy is to study the idea of God 
which he finds already in existence, to criticize it and render it fully 


conscious and coherent. 
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The author further argues that the notion of “reduction” has been 
wrongly conceived; to “reduce” is to show that something is reiative, he 
tells us. Hence, he can say that ‘“‘reduction” discovers the One. The 
way of finding God retexively cannot be ‘‘objectivist,”’ as if God were 
another thing among things; the problem of transcendence and im- 
manence is solved by taking instead a ‘‘subjectivist” and ‘interior’? way 
to God. Hence, also, God cannot simply be considered as tianscendent; 
though God is the One, pure spontaneity, He is not properly to be 
considered as a being; and so He is, as the author says, “‘trans-ordinal” 
rather than transcendent. He argues, consequently, that the ‘negative 
theology” is not a negation of theology but the expression of the fact that 
the intelligible and the life of the spirit is a relation to God. 

These reflections are very significant, and they take full account of 
contemporary interests and demands. But some at least will not be 
convinced that the Plotinian categories are basically better than others. 


Der Rang des Geistes. Goethes Weltverstandnis. By Fritz-Joachim von 
Rintelen. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1955. Pp. 436. Paper, DM 26. 


The author, a student of Goethe’s writings for many years, has written 
this book to bring to modern man a better understanding of the place 
of spirit in the world. He is convinced that the pessimistic views of 
the world, many of them including the doctrine that nature is chaotic 
and opposed to anything spiritual, can be corrected with some of the 
insights of Goethe. Hence, he presents Goethe’s views on existence and 
nature, man and God, life and spiritual meaning. In Goethe’s view, 
these opposed polarities continue to stand in relationship. The lower 
forces in nature, though presenting an aspect of wild force, are yet 
subordinated to the higher forces of order and, in a way, even desire 
order, meaning, and good. Man is to be conceived as an image of God, 
even though he also stands in close relationship to nature, and in some 
sense the image of God in man is to be found in love. Love has many 
levels, from the natural desires to the spiritual love of man and God. 
In the third polarity, the author considers the romantic pathos and 
classical form as being not merely a matter of style but of a whole 
Weltanschauung and holds that the spiritual is allied in some essential 
way with form. 

The author is well acquainted with Goethe and the Goethe literature, and 
his own philosophical personalism has many points of contactwith theviews 
he finds in Goethe. Therefore, he presents us with a warmly sympathetic 
view of Goethe and an inspiring picture of the spirit whose ideal of being 
at home in the world is at least partly fulfilled. On the other hand, 
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this same sympathy leads him to gloss over the unchristian and monistic 
tendencies in Goethe, to admit but to consider unimportant the neces- 
sitarian Plotinian view of the mutually necessary relations of God and 
the world, and to interpret Goethe’s syncretism as moderation and a 
balanced view. 


La Scepsi Etica di Giuseppe Rensi. By Piero Nonis. Rome: Editrice 
Studium, 1957. Pp. x-+ 267. Paper, 1,500 lire. 


Guiseppe Rensi was regarded by his contemporaries of the first quarter 
of this century as a genius and a striking example of the spiritual crisis 
of the times. He was a militant socialist as well as a critical materialist; 
he opposed religion and all theistic philosophy; yet, in a paradoxical 
sense his friends considered him a religious person. The author of the 
present study begins the work with a life of Rensi. He then presents 
Rensi’s thought under the headings of theoretical skepticism, irrationalisim, 
the link between theoretical and ethical skepticism, critique of morality, 
the fundamental ethical absurdity which is man’s highest nobility, 
-morality as the supreme risk. There is a very detailed bibliography of 
Rensi’s books, articles, and reviews and of writings about him (pp. 227-67). 


Scholastic Bibliography in Japan. Ed. Bernard R. Inagaki. Nagoya: 
Catholic Univ. of Nagoya, 1957. Pp. 24-++ 25. Paper. 


This is a survey of books and articles written or translated by Japanese 
on patristic, medieval, and systematic Scholastic philosophy. There are 
five hundred and five titles, which are given in English translation in 
the first part of the book and in Japanese in the second part. In his 
introduction, the author mentions the Japanese organizations which are 
active in the support of Scholastic philosophy. Though the book is small, 
it represents a significant achievement in itself and reports an even greater 
one—which most English speaking philosophers would otherwise not even 
know existed. Somehow, communication with such a serious group of 
philosophers should be made more frequent and easy. 


Vom Schénen und seiner Wahrheit. By Richard and Gertrud Koebner. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957. Pp. 126. 


This is a study of aesthetic experience. The authors say that they have 
not explicitly related their study to metaphysics, biology, or psychology 
but that nevertheless they think that such relating can be done. How- 
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ever, they do make explicit use of some philosophical ideas such as the 
Kantian conviction of the universal validity of the aesthetic judgment, 
the Husserlian methodology, and Cassirer’s analysis of art. In addition, 
they also use some psychological theory, especially from Gestalt theory. 

The authors’ key notion is that of ‘aesthetic presence,” which they 
consider as a transformation of “actual presence”’ of reality. They maintain 
that aesthetic experience is immediate and irreducible to any other form 
of experience, and must be studied as a self-expression. The elements ex- 
amined are: aesthetic form (Gestalt), continuity of the object, characteristics 
of the object (line, rhythm, color, vitality). They next consider aesthetic 
value, beauty, which they consider as aesthetic perfection. This is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of aesthetic truth, in nature and in art. Afler 
some general considerations of artistic conditions of aesthetic truth, they 
consider architecture and sculpture, music and poetry. 


La source des valeurs. By Jean Pucelle. Lyons: Emmanuel Vitte, 1957. 
Pp. 220. Paper, 870 fr. 


Dedicating his book to Louis Lavelle and René Le Senne, the author 
shows the point of view he is taking in his study of values. First, he 
studies ‘“‘degraded values” (such as prestige, economic credit) and 
asserts that they arise from liberty. Next, he looks at the recovery of 
values and maintains that the source of such restoration is intersubject- 
ivity, the consensus of free men. Realizing, to some extent, that this 
might make value subjective, he looks for some objective grounding and 
finds this in structures, institutions, norms, and laws. But he combines 
this investigation with an attack on impersonalily, anonymity, and object- 
ivity. In his last study, he studies the relationship of values in an 
admittedly Plotinian frame of reference: procession and _ circulation. 
Finally he asserts that the ultimate grounding of values lfes in the 
relationship between man and God. 


Studi Pascaliani. By Maria Simonetti. Rome: Fratelli Bocea, 1957. 
Pp. 169. Paper, 1,350 lire. 


The studies concern the text, the style, and the interpretation of 
Pascal. The first studies concern Pascal’s method of writing, his care 
in expression, and the interpretation of variants. Then the author con- 
siders the text tradition and compares the several critical editions. The 
final consideration is a history of the various interpretations of Pascal’s 
meaning. There is a bibliography, mostly of French and Italian titles. 
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Theorie des Vertrauens. By Rudolf Schottlaender. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1957. Pp. 148. DM 18. 


The post-war age has often been characterized as one of a loss of 
confidence, a ‘failure of nerve.’’ The author agrees with this general 
characterization, but considers that a more accurate probing of the 
problem is necessary. Hence he begins by contrasting the notion of 
“being at rest” with “restlessness.’”? From this point he goes on to 
consider confidence in the world as a whole, confidence in others and 
mutual trust, and self-confidence. He next considers that one not only 
trusts another but entrusts something to him—one’s own future, for example. 
He points out that this always involves a risk of some sort, as all love 
involves a risk. Contrariwise, he points out that fear is not only fear 
of some object, but for something or someone. He also points out the 
relevance of this consideration for the problem of authority and obedience, 
which he characterizes as a ‘one-way trust.” 

Next the author takes up the causes of the loss of confidence and gives 
these as some of the causes (but not necessarily all): the deification of 
- labor (as in the Marxist view), the conflict of loyalties, the excessive 
desire for security, the forgetting of the reasons for trust, the pre- 
ponderance of abstract knowledge and generalization, the fear of making 
judgments, and moral and psychological agnosticism. 

These considerations are followed by treatments of the relation of 
the individual and the world, and of individuals among themselves. 
These treatments touch on education (broadly considered) and _ social 
philosophy, and provide many valuable insights. 

The entire study is a valuable one. ‘Worthy of special commendation 
is the distinction made by the author between trust and security. We 
are accustomed to hear psychiatrists speak of insecurity as one of the 
most basic and general causes of mental breakdowns, and at the same 
time to find the desire for security assailed by philosophers—individual- 
ists, relativists, agnostics, and existentialists—as the vice which leads to 
mediocrity, conformity, inauthenticity. Giving further clarification to the 
solution of this contemporary dilemma are the author’s treatments of 
sympathy and objectivity. 


Théorie du champ de la conscience. By Aron Gurwitsch. Bruges: Desclée- 


de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 347. Paper, 195 fr. 


This work attempts to develop a theory of the “field of consciousness,” 
by which the author means the totality of what is given together. The 
author develops a theory according to which that field is divided into a 
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theme, a thematic field, and a margin. In developing this theory, he 
makes use first of Gestalt theory and draws out particularly the theory 
of Form as the Gestaltists understand it. Next he takes up the method 
of phenomenology, in a rather strictly Husserlian fashion. He tells us 
that ‘“Sphenemenology can be defined as a systematic study and a theory 
of subjectivity, whose purpose is to arrive at a complete clarification of 
the objects of all possible categories’ (p. 13). With considerable skill he 
builds up the various parts of his theory, coming at the end to some 
ontological questions about reality and its orders, existence and its modes. 

Among other problems remaining, the notion of a pure given, an 
object in its total reality, is highly involved (instead of a simple notion), 
and its similarity to an analysis like that of Santayana is disconcerting. 
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